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Tue interest that has been long felt by the public in every 
authentic work connected with the personal story of Lord Byron, 
has not yet, so far as we are able to judge, begun to decline. 
There are few of the sentiments of that gifted and unfortunate 
nobleman, with which the world is supposed to be better ac- 
quainted, than those sometimes expressed, and too often implied 
in his poetry, concerning the vital subject of religion. The general 
impression seems to be that he was an atheist, or at least a deist; 
that he yielded no belief to the Scriptures, and that like many 
others, he formed a system of government, if such it may be 
called, for the guidance of his morality, from which every restraint 
unpleasant to the passions was carefully excluded. This impres- 
sion, we regret to say, is completely and unequivocally justified 
by the volume now before us. We had entertained a hope, a 
slight one it must be confessed, that Mr. Moore me have had 
inreserve for his second volume, a page or two of evidence to 
shew that Lord Byron had not died in the ranks of utter infidelity. 
But Dr. Kennedy’s testimony has put an extinguisher upon that 
slender ray of expectation. 

That Lord Byron, with his mind unenlightened upon the subject, 
and his heart hardened by the course of dissipation, which, from 
his youth upwards, he incessantly pursued,—surrounded as he was 
during the greater part of his career, and particularly towards the 
close of it, by companions, if possible, more thoroughly corrupted 
in the ways of infidelity than himself, could nevertheless be induced 
lo listen to instructions, and even long lectures, from a layman, 
upon the doctrines of Christianity, is.of itself a fact of considerable 


importance in the history of religion. It is a species of homage 
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paid by ignorance and depravity to wisdom and truth;—an inyo- 
luntary acknowledgment that there is something worth knowing, 
in the Christian dispensation, and that the system of unbelief has 
nothing in it capable of appeasing the thirst of the human mind 
for the fountains of a nobler world, or of soothing that restlessness 
which keeps the thinking man of no settled religion in a state of 
perpetual fever. For who is the man that can compare two ideas 
together, who does not feel that his existence upon this planet 
is but a brief part of the life which is given to him? And who, 
with the experience of this feeling growing with his years, but 
must advance one step farther, and perceive that he has not been 
thrown upon this earth as in a boat upon a shoreless sea, without 
a star to guide him in the path which he isto take? Some have 
the good fortune to be placed within the influence of that sacred 
and unerring light which shall direct their bark to the haven 
where storms never blow. But incalculable is the number of those 
who, like Lord Byron, continue during their whole lives to be tossed 
about by the contending opinions of persons who would be their pilots 
—of men who assume to themselves the gift of extraordinary know- 
ledge, and for sordid gain, the gratification of their vanity, or from 
the mere impulse of wicked ambition, set themselves up as guides 
to the human race in the most essential of all human concerns. 
No blame should attach to the motives by which Dr. Kennedy 
was actuated in his efforts to convert Lord Byron to Christianity. 
Those motives were no doubt pure and laudable ; and we admit, 
considering the state in which the noble poet’s mind was placed by 
his notions of religion, any step which he might have been pre- 
vailed upon to take out of his usual course, would have been 
something gained towards the attainment of the great end of truth. 
But it certainly was unfortunate that Dr. Kennedy, though appa- 
rently well acquainted with the Scriptures, and a’firm believer in 
the principal tenets of Christianity, had nevertheless no regular 
system of his own. He seems to have leaned towards Methodism, 
yet he was not a Methodist. The churches of Rome and England 
and Scotland, he deemed full of errors. We cannot divine whether 
he belonged to any known sect, cr whether he meant to founda 
new sect of his own. He received the Scriptures as the rule of his 
conduct, but he appears only to have fixed his particular attention 
upon what may be called the ethical portion of the New Testament. 
He was, if we may so say without irreverence, a Scriptural Pla- 
tonist. He admired the precepts of the Gospel, and, so far as 
morals were concerned, we have no reason to doubt that his life 
was in conformity to those precepts: but religion he had none. 
This feature in his character, whilst it did not prevent him from 
attempting to make converts to what he called Christianity, ex- 
posed him to considerable difficulties in his efforts to reclaim such 
a mind as Lord Byron’s. It brought upon him, moreover, no small 
share of ridicule among persons who, equally despising all forms of 
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faith, laughed, not without reason, at a lecturer who, though he 
taught Christianity, was the adherent of no Christian chureb. 

It is not our intention to go through Dr. Kennedy’s peculiar 
doctrines with the view of controverting them. That is the duty of 
the divines, to whom we cheerfully leave it, if it be one which 
they may think it worth while to perform. Our purpose is mere 
to exhibit a few of the subjects which were placed under Lo 
Byron’s notice, and the manner in which they were treated, as 
well by his lordship as by the person with whom he conversed. 
Doctor Kennedy was undoubtedly a man of a very acute mind; but 
we should no more desire to be responsible for all his doctrines than 
for those of the unbeliever, whom he undertook to instruct. 

It appears that having been stationed in the Ionian islands in 
the latter part of the year 1822, Dr. Kennedy was still a resident of 
Cephalonia, when Lord Byron landed at that island on his way to 
Greece, in August, 1823, accompanied by Count Gamba, Dr. 
Bruno, Mr. Hamilton Brown, and Mr. Trelawney. Here Lord 
Byron deemed it prudent to remain for more than four months, 
waiting for authentic intelligence from the scene of war as to the 
state of parties. It was no doubt his ambition to witness the re- 
suscitation of the Greek name and nation. Nothing transpires in 
the volume before us, which indicates that he had any object of 
personal aggrandisement in view; at the same time, little doubt 
can be entertained that he aimed at the sovereignty of that country, 
and hence it was, that instead of proceeding at once to Misso- 
longhi, he preferred sojourning in Cephalonia, in order to ascertain 
how matters were likely to go. It was not long before he learned 
that his project was a very chimerical one; and he gave himself 
up for a while to indolent repose at Metaxala, a pleasant village 
about four miles from Argostoli, the capital of the island. The 
account of his arrival at this place, connected as it is with our 
principal subject, will not be read without interest. 

‘ His arrival at Argostoli excited a great sensation among the Greeks 
and the English. The former were eager to behold a wealthy English 
nobleman, and a celebrated poet, (of whose fame most of them had heard 
much, while many were acquainted with part of his writings,) on his way 
to join their countrymen, to add the whole weight of his name, influence, 
talents and fortune to the cause of freedom. The latter felt a still greater 
curiosity to behold a countryman not less interesting by his unrival'ed 
talents, than by that mystery and awe thrown over his character by his 
faults and misfortunes ; but, above all, by the daily rumours of his mis- 
anthropy, profligacy, and infidelity, and by the warfare which he had so 
long carried on against many of the most distinguished literary characters, 
as well as against the government and religion of his native country. He 
Was viewed by all as an object of wonder and astonishment ; and as one 
whose talents, character, and sentiments separated him, as it were, from 
the rest of mankind. All were alike anxious to view his person and watch 

's proceedings, and none but a spectator of the scene could conceive the 
vague and unrestrained wonder which he occasioned. It was generally 
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supposed, that his lordship would shun his countrymen, as he had done in 
Italy; and he,—as was afterwards ascertained,—apprehended that they 
would, in like manner, shun him; not only because of the censures, 
reproaches, and calumnies against him, with which, about this time, most 
of the papers and periodica] publications were filled, rendering him, as he 
often felt, an object of detestation and abhorrence; but also, because of 
the delicacy which they might feel as subjects of a neutral government, in 
showing any attention to one who was going to take an active part in what 
was legally considered a rebellion. 

‘ Instructions having arrived from the superior authorities, to receive 
his lordship with the respect and courtesy due to his rank, Colonel D., 
who commanded in the absence of the governor, went on board, and was 
received with that affability and politeness, which so much distinguished 
his lordship. 

‘The first invitation which his lordship accepted, was to an evening 
party at the Honourable Colonel D.’s. A friend of mine, S., who was 
present, was delighted with the affability and refinement of his lordship’s 
manners; and with the ease, simplicity, and cheerfulness with which he 
conversed on common topics; so different from the idea which he had 
formed of his lordship’s character. 

‘ The officers of the garrison, having invited him to dine, did everything 
they could to mark their respect and admiration for his rank and talents. 
On his health being drunk, he expressed his great satisfaction at being in 
the society of his countrymen, and of seeing so many of them together. 
He added, that he felt so much the honour they had done him, that he 
was afraid he could not express his sense of the obligation as he ought, 
having been so long in the practice of speaking a foreign language that he 
could not convey his sentiments in adequate terms in his native tongue. 
He was much pleased when he had made his short speech, and repeatedly 
asked Colonel D. if he had done well, and if he had acquitted himself 
properly, as he was so little, he said, in, the practice of public speaking. 

‘ Hitherto I had seen his lordship only on horseback, as he took his 
evening ride with his friends; and while I often listened to the details of 
his sayings and actions, which formed the subject of general conversation, 
and which, for the most part, were only interesting because they were said 
or done by Lord Byron, I had no anticipation that circumstances were 


preparing the way for affording me a near and an intimate intercourse with 
him,’ -- pp. 3—6. 


The circumstances to which Dr. Kennedy alludes were these: 
He had one evening three or four friends to dine with him, all 
Scotchmen like himself, and—with one exception—of the liberal 
professions. The conversation happening to turn on the subject of 
religion, the host was surprised to learn that, although from a 
country famed for its religious character, they were all deists. 
They in their turn appeared equally surprised that he should believe 
in Christianity, and the discussion ended for the evening in an 
argument that the Doctor should explain the grounds of his faith, 
after doing which, he promised ‘ to refute any objection, and solve 
any difficulty which they might bring forward.’ It is but justice 
to the Doctor to observe that he modestly and very properly states 
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his own persuasion, that ‘no reasoning nor argument could con- 
yince an unbeliever, unless the grace of God accompanied the 
means used.’ All he hoped to accomplish was to impart to his 
friends some information on the subject which might turn their 
attention to the Scriptures, and, at least, remove the deplorable 
ignorance under which they then laboured. A day was appointed 
for this purpose, and the cireumstance coming to the knowledge of 
Lord Byron, his lordship signified a wish to be of the party, and 
said that ‘he also would willingly be converted, if he could, as he 
felt no happiness in his een unsettled notions on religion.’ 
“You know,” added his lordship to the gentleman whom he ad- 
dressed, ‘I am reckoned a black sheep ;” and, after a pause, he 
continued, ‘‘ yet not so black as the world believes me, nor worse 
than others.” Lord Byron’s wishes were of course cheerfully 
acceded to, and the party originally consisting of only five, having 
been increased to ten, the argument was entered upon by Doctor 
Kennedy. 

In a long preliminary discourse, which we fear must have exer- 
cised the patience of some of his hearers, the Doctor attempted to 
draw a clear distinction between what he called ‘the Christianity 
of the Bible and the Christianity of men.’ He would not en- 
deavour, he said, to prove that ‘ any particular creed, confession, or 
form of church discipline, was divine!’ This he thought ‘impos- 
sible!’—for, he adds, ‘although these are all founded on the 
Scriptures, or at least said to be so, yet, as they are expressed in 
uninspired language on the one hand, or mixed with human devices 
and inventions on the other, so they must partake more or less of 
amixture of error, or of what cannot be clearly or unequivocally 
proved to be the truth.’ Thus our learned physician very easily 
gets rid of every description of church erected on the basis of 
Christianity—rather an inauspicious commencement of his mis- 
sionary labours. He then confined his inquiry to the question, 
whether the Scriptures contain ‘the genuine revelation of the will 
of God?’ but as he was proceeding to read from Newton a sum- 
mary of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, his auditors 
interrupted him and contended that the first object should be to 
prove that the Scriptures were true. 

Had we been present at this lecture, we should have very humbly 
asked the Doctor what were the Scriptures? In what record were 
they contained? Whence did he get his Bible? How and where 
was it preserved? How was it handed down to him? Toa man 
who acknowledged no Christian church, these would have been 
puzzling questions, for without such a church, and a true church 
into the bargain, having existed since the time of the Redeemer, 
how could it be proved that the sacred writings were preserved 
na pure and authentic form? But we abstain from further 
comment. 


The conversation next turned on Grace and’ Miracles, upon both 
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of which subjects the lecturer was rather unsatisfactory. In the 
course of it, Lord Byron made a confession of his own principles, 


‘ His lordship said, that when he was young, his mother brought him 
up strictly; that he had access to a great many theological works, and re. 
membered that, among others, he was particularly pleased with Barrow’s 
writings, and that he also went regularly to church. He said that he was 
not an infidel who denied the Scriptures, and wished to remain in up- 
belief,—on the contrary, he was very desirous to believe, as he experienced 
no happiness in having his religious opinions so unsteady and unfixed, 
‘‘ But he could not,” he added, ‘* understand the Scriptures.” He said, 
‘‘ that those people who conscientiously believe, he should always respect, 
and was always disposed to trust in them more than in others ; but he had 
met with so many, whose conduct differed from the principles which they 
professed, and who seemed to profess these principles, either because they 
were paid to do it, or from some other motive, which an intimate acquaint- 
ance with their character would enable one to detect; that he had seen 
few, if any, whom he could rely upon as truly and conscientiously believing 
the Scriptures.” I said, ‘ it was to be regretted that there were so many 
who professed their conviction of the truth of Christianity, whose conduct 
afforded reason to suspect the reality of their belief; but that we must not 
judge too harshly, since we do not know how sincerely these people have 
repented, and how much they have struggled to preserve themselves from 
those errors and infirmities, which cause at once a scandal to their profes- 
sion and expose them to reprehension. As an exception proves the rule, 
so the existence of hypocrites,—even were the people, his lordship had 
met with, such—proved the existence of sincere believers: it would be 
unjust to entertain a general suspicion against all Christians, because one 
has been so unfortunate as to meet only with those whose sincerity might 
fairly be distrusted.” ’—pp. 46, 47. 


After making several objections to the Bible, which to say the 
least of them were extremely unworthy of Lord Byron’s mind, such 
as that the Apostles were accused of not writing good Greek, and 
that the serpent of Paradise was not the devil, but only the 
subtlest of all the beasts of the field, he came to that common 
place of the existence of so much evil in the world. For the 
answer to these and other objections made on this occasion, we 
must refer to the volume itself. There is, however, one passage 
of a frightful nature, which we cannot altogether pass over. 

‘ There were two remarks made by his lordship during the conver- 
sation, which deserve to be recorded, though no effort of memory has 
enabled me to recall the circumstances of the conversation which led to 
them. I suppose I must have said something about the sovereignty of 
God, and alluded to the similitude used in Scripture of the potter and his 
clay; for I distinctly remember his lordship having said, that he would 
certainly say to the potter, if he were broken in pieces, ‘‘ Why do you 
treat me thus?” The other observation was, that, “ If the whole world were 
going to hell, he would prefer going with them, than go alone to heaven. 
These remarks were heard by the others with apparent approbation and 
applause. I remember, after his departure, conversing with M. and S., 
and remarking on this topic, that it was easy to talk thus, when he was not 
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ut to the test ; but that if he were tried, his decision would be different, or 

human nature must be changed: the observation indicating equally the 
selfishness of man, and an ignorance of the true nature of the Christian 
religion.’—pp- 66, 67. 

Thus terminated the first conversation. The subject was subse- 
quently resumed at successive meetings, at which Lord Byron was 
not present, and we must do Dr. Kennedy’s memory the justice 
to say, that his arguments and illustrations on many points of 
doctrine and evidence connected with the sacred writings, are 
clearly and forcibly put. We regret to learn, however, that they 
produced but little effect, for—with the exception of one gentleman, 
of whom he had some hope,—lhie candidly informs us that the mem- 
bers of his little congregation separated as much Christians as 
when they first assembled to hear him. 

The Doctor, meanwhile, did not altogether despair of converting 
the noble wanderer. He called occasionally upon him at his 
country residence, and it is due to Lord Byron to say that he 
never appeared adverse to the introduction of the Doctor’s fa- 
vourite topic. On the contrary, his lordship uniformly either led 
to it. or cheerfully went on with it when the ice was once broken. 
The Doctor at one of these interviews charged the poet with 
yielding too much to fancy, and with rejecting the Christian 
system without due inquiry. 


‘Ihave no wish,” said Lord a “ to reject it without investiga- 


tion; on the contrary, I am very desirous of believing, for I have no 
happiness in my present unsettled notions on religion.” 

‘If that be the case,” I replied, ‘‘then you have no time to lose. It is 
your positive duty, as well as your highest interest, to begin immediately, 
and if you do so with a proper spirit, and persevere a sufficient time, you 
will arrive at a firm conviction of its truth. You must pray humbly to 
God to grant you, by his holy Spirit, a sense of your own iniquity, and a 
proper view of the necessity of a Saviour; and when you have seen this, 
the propriety and harmony of the doctrines of the Gospel will unfold them- 
selves before you.” 

‘ “ But I do not see,” he said, “‘ very much the need of a Saviour, nor the 
utility of prayer. Prayer does not consist in the act of kneeling, nor in re- 
peating certain words in a solemn manner. Devotion is the affection of 
the heart, and this I feel; for when I view the wonders of creation, | bow 
tothe Majesty of Heaven; and when I feel the enjoyments of life, health, 
and happiness, I feel grateful to God for having bestowed these upon me.” 

‘* All this, is well,” I said, ‘* so far as it goes, but to be a Christian, 
you must go farther. Such feelings of devotion as these, I believe, every 
one experiences, even the most wicked, for they are forced upon him by 
the wonders of the Creator, and by the nature of his own constitution. If 
Christianity did not exist, such feelings might be excited ; but as Chris- 
vanity is revealed to man, and is the only means, hitherto known, by which 
‘sinner can be reconciled to a holy God, and made for everlasting hap- 
piness, it imperiously demands the attention of every one: for, if true, it 


follows inevitably, that transitory moments of devotion and gratitude will 
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not be considered as sufficient for qualifying a man for heaven, if he reject 
that Saviour, the Son of God, who came to die in his stead, that his sins 
might be forgiven, and that, by believing in him, his heart and affections 
might be changed, and his conduct and conversation altered. 1 would 
entreat your lordship to read your bible most attentively, with humble 
prayer, that light may be given you to understand it; for, great as your 
talents are, without the teaching of the holy Spirit, the whole book will be 
to you sealed, or at most an entertaining history, or a curious fable.” 

‘« | read more of the bible than you are aware,” said Lord B,; «] 
have a bible which my sister gave me, who is an excellent woman, and 
I read it very often.” He went into his bed-room on saying this, and 
brought out a pocket bible, finely bound, and shewed it to me. 

‘T said, ** You cannot do better than read this; but if you have read it 


so much, it is singular that you have not arrived at the understanding 
of it.’—pp. 134—137. 


Although Lord Byron was possessed of a Bible, it is painful to 
think how little he must have read or reflected upon its contents. 
The idea that Satan, of whose existence however he doubted, 
must be as much under the controul of the Omnipotent as any 
of the elements of nature, seemed to be quite novel to his mind. 
In one description of heresy, it appears, both the physician and 
the poet agreed—both felt indifferent towards Milton and Shake- 
speare. ‘The conversation arose out of the subject of witches. 


«« But since we have spoken of witches,” said Lord Byron, “ what 
think you of the witch of Endor? I have always thought this the finest 
and most finished witch-scene that ever was written or conceived, and you 
will be of my opinion, if you consider all the circumstances and the actors 
in the case, together with the gravity, simplicity, and dignity of the lan- 
guage. It beats all the ghost-scenes I ever read. The finest conception 
on a similar subject is that of Goethe’s Devil, Mephistopheles ; and though 
of course you will give the priority to the former, as being inspired, yet the 
latter, if you know it, will appear to you—at least it does to me—one of 
the finest and most sublime specimens of human conception.” 

‘ I smiled at the singular associations which brought such subjects toge- 
ther in Lord B.’s mind. I said, I agreed with him as to the first, though 
I had not before considered it in a poetical point of view; but the gran- 
deur of the circumstances readily struck me, when he pointed them out to 
me, but I was not able to judge of the latter, as it was some time since I 
had looked at Madame de Staéls work on Germany, where an abstract is 
given, and copious extracts are made from the work, ‘* The authoress 
praises it in very high terms; but,” I said, ‘‘ whether owing to want of 
taste or something else, I had never met with any conception of angels, 
whether good or bad, or devils, or witches, which conveyed an idea sufi- 
ciently high of the goodness of the one class, or of the wickedness of the 
other. Milton,” I said, ‘‘ appears to me completely to fail in his angels. 
His good angels are very good, but they are a little insipid, and the bad 
angels excite more sympathy and less terror than perhaps he intended. 
The only fine conception of its kind is the Diable boiteaux, at least, it 


seems to me to be more original than any other sketch of a devil which I 
have seen.” 
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«« Do you me | much admire Milton ?” asked Lord B. “ It would be 
heresy,” 1 replied, ** to say that I do not admire Milton, and in sober 
earnestness 1 ‘admire his talents as a poet, but I have no pleasure in the 
greater part of his Paradise Lost. The weakness of fiction is strikingly 
manifest to him who knows the simple majesty of divine truth, and he who 
is so much impressed with the latter can have no enjoyment in seeing it 
rendered subservient to fiction.” ‘* I do not so greatly admire Milton, 
myself,” said Lord B:; ‘* nor do I admire Cowper, whom so many people 
praise.” Cowper happens to be my favourite among the poets,” I said, 
“and he is so with a large class of people, and will continue to be so, in 
proportion as real Christianity spreads, for he has more of moral and divine 
truth in his poems than any other poet of his rank and poetical abilities. 
My habits and studies do not lead me to read much poetry, and [ am 
probably a very incompetent judge; but, like many others, I have read 
Cowper twice or thrice, and may read him oftener, but though [ have more 
than once resolved to read Milton, I have never fairly read him twice, but 
tired after reading different passages.” 

‘« Do you admire Shakspeare ?” enquired Lord B. ‘‘ By no means to 
that extent which is generally done.” ‘* Neither do I,” said his lord- 
ship. —pp. 154—156. 

Lord Byron more than once acknowledged that he had failed in 
his tragedies. He evinced great anxiety in defending his character 
from the attacks that were made upon it in the reviews of ‘‘ Cain.” 
He conceived that he had done enough, if he drew that personage 
with fidelity, truth, and consistency, and that he was not answer- 
able for his rebellion against God, the murder of his brother, and 
his blasphemous sentiments. To this it was properly answered, 
why bring forward such a character at all? Or if brought upon 
the stage, why do his impious reasonings remain unreproved and 
uncontradicted. by the virtuous beings who figure in the same 
drama? The poet was seriously affected, however, upon being told 
‘of a man in distressed circumstances, who one evening brought 
Cain in his hand to a friend, and read some passages of it to him, 
in which, doubts -of immortality, and of justice on earth, ‘are ex- 
pressed—and who, after desiring attention to what was there said, 
shot himself on the following morning.’ ‘ In what work,” asked 
Lord B., “did this fact appear?” ‘It was in the newspaper; 
whether true or false, 1 cannot say.” ‘‘I am very sorry for it,” he 
replied, “‘ whether it be true or false. Had I Rice that such 
an event was likely to happen, I should never have written the 
book.” This was the repentance of an ingenuous mind. We trust, 
it was recorded elsewhere. Lord Byron's defence of Don Juan 
could hardly have satisfied even his own mind. 


‘“ Even in this work,” said Lord B., “ I have been equally misunder- 
stood. I take a vicious and unprincipled character, and lead him through 
those ranks of society, whose high external accomplishments cover and’ 
cloke internal and secret vices, and I paint the natural effects of such 


ae and certainly they are not so highly coloured as we find them 
in real life,” 
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‘This may be true; but the question is, what are your motives and 
object for painting nothing but scenes of vice and folly?” “ To remove 
the cloke, which the manners and maxims of society,” said his lordship, 
“« throw over their secret sins, and shew them to the world as they reall 
are. You have not,” added he, “ been so much in high and noble life as 
I have been; but if you had fully entered into it, and seen what was 
going on, you would have felt convinced that it was time to unmask the 
specious hypocrisy, and show it in its native colours.” 

‘ « My situation,” I replied, “ did not naturally lead me into society, 
yet, I believed, before the publication of your book, that the world, 
especially the lower and middling classes of society, never entertained the 
opinion, that the highest classes exhibited models of piety and virtue ; nay, 
from circumstances, we are naturally disposed to believe them worse than 
they really are.” 

«« It is impossible you can believe the higher classes of society worse 
than they are in England, France, and Italy, for no language can suffi- 
ciently paint them.” ‘ But still, my lord, granting this, how is your book 
calculated to improve them, and by what right, and under what title, do 
you come forward in this undertaking?” ‘* By the right,” he replied, 
‘‘which every one has who abhors vice united with hypocrisy,’”— 
pp. 163, 4. 


His Lordship concluded the conversation with promising a moral 
winding up to the whole !!—a promise which, if it had been ful- 
filied, in the spirit of his defence, would have compensated but very 
scantily for a tithe of the mischief with which that poem is fraught. 
Recurring again to the subject of religion, we think that Doctor 
Kennedy pressed his noble pupil very forcibly, with respect to the 
difficulties which he alleged to be in the way of his conversion. The 
advice given to his lordship on this occasion is sound, and may be 
read even by the best of Christians with advantage. Upon being 
asked why he did not at once apply to the Great Mediator, he 
observed, 


‘** This is going too fast. There are many points and difficulties to 
clear up; when that is done, I will consider what you say.” ‘* What are 
your difficulties?” I asked. ‘* If the subject is of importance, why not 
have them cleared and removed ? You do not want time; you can reason 
and reflect. The means of clearing up these difficulties are at hand. If it 
were a question of poetry, or of poetic literature, you would search and 
examine, and soon form your own judgment: on a point of far greater 
consequence, why do you linger and delay ?” 

‘« This is true,” he said; ‘* but here I am, the slave of circumstances, 
surrounded by things, and people which distract my attention, with 
nothing to lead me to the consideration of such subjects.” ‘* Your own 
judgment, and the consciousness of your own happiness, and that you are 
not fulfilling the ends of your creation, should lead you to the examination 
of the subject ; and besides, there are no circumstances which bind you 
with such irresistible power, that you cannot easily surmount and conquer 
them. Religion must be sought after; your habits and studies must be 
subdued and laid aside in part, till you have obtained this, and then we 
may expect to see fruits worthy the high talents which God, whose revela- 
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tion you neglect, has given you. IJ wish more ge than before, that 
your lordship would study the subject night and day, till you ascertain its 
truth, and your difficulties vanish. Every one would help you in your 
research: small as my abilities and experience are,—they are at your 
service. And I give you my testimony in the most solemn manner, that if 
you allow any worldly circumstance to interfere with you, till you have 
succeeded in the search to which I encourage you, you will have deeply to 
repent of your neglect.” 

«« Well, what would you have me to do? Howshall I set about it?” 
“ Begin,” I said, ‘ this very night to pray that God would pardon your 
sins, and grant you understanding to find out the truth, and continue pray- 
ing on the one hand, and reading your bible on the other, and do it with 
an earnest desire and an unbiassed mind, and the result will be what we so 
earnestly wish, I do not mean that you are to take the subject on trust ; 
examine it with the strictest scrutiny; weigh every objection, and hear 
every answer, and give on each side the fairest play: if you do this with 
justice and candour, you must believe.” ’"—pp. 173—175. 


Nothing could be more wholesome than this counsel. On this and 
indeed upon all other occasions, Doctor Kennedy spoke out with 
frankness and simplicity, and perfect coolness. The “difficulties” of 
Lord Byron were such as every man feels who has not the resolution 
toconquer them. To begin the contest in a proper manner, is to 
putanend to them. They fly with inconceivable rapidity before 
the mind which once firmly and sincerely determines to seek and 
adopt the truth. 


As far as we can judge, Doctor Kennedy’s notions upon the mys- 
tery of the Trinity, and upon the subject of Predestination, are 
equally just and age or We have already said that he be- 


longed tono church. Yet is he as exclusive in his doctrine of sal- 
vation, as if he were the founder of an unerring system of his own. 
We can hardly understand the tendency of his ideas for uniting 
together in one bond Christians of every denomination, and yet 
leaving them all perfect liberty of conscience, while he condemns 
altogether the Catholics, the Arians, the Socinians, and others. His 
language upon this subject, and that from a non-churchman too, 
would lead us to the supposition that the good Doctor looked — 
himself as the only infallible interpreter of the Scriptures that has 
yet appeared. He says :— 

‘From such an union, however, I would exclude Arians, Socinians, 
Swedenborgians, and fanatics of all descriptions ; leaving to them, not only 
toleration, but perfect liberty of conscience. These people have no right 
to the name of Christians. The Arians deny that the Son is equal to the 
Father; although he himself expressly declares that he is. The Socinians 
say, he is not a divine character; yet these sects call themselves Chris- 
tlans, while they reject the testimony of Christ. The other fanatics are too 
absurd in their fancies and imaginations to be reasoned with. 

*“ You seem to hate the Socinians,” said Lord Byron. ‘‘ Not the in- 
dividuals,” 1 replied, ‘‘ but their principles. I believe their system a 
ternible delusion, and that there is more hope of a deist, than of a Socinian, 

oming a real Christian.” 
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« « But is this charitable ?” he asked ; ‘“* why would you exclude a sin- 
cere Socinian from the hope of salvation ?” 

« « I do not exclude him, and certainly I am no judge; nor ought we to 
judge of the ultimate state of any one; but comparing the Socinian doe- 
trines with those in the Bible, the one or other must be wrong.” 

« « But they draw their doctrine from the Bible,” said Lord B. « Yes, 
so do all the fools, enthusiasts, and fanatics; so the Church of Rome 
founds a system of idolatry, as absurd as ancient or modern paganism, on 
the Bible. The Socinians reject such parts of the Scripture, as interpola- 
tions, or corruptions, which do not suit their scheme; they turn literal 
things into metaphorical, and metaphorical into literal, until they succeed 
in representing original sin, the depravity of our nature, the necessity of 
atonement, and consequently the whole necessity of a revelation, as per- 
fectly useless. Setting aside the evidence on which these doctrines stand, 
it is obvious, according to their scheme, that there was very little need of a 
Saviour. The truth is, the Socinians are all unregenerated men ; their 
hearts require to be renewed and their heads enlightened; and their 
danger is, that they have formed a false system of religion, and cling to it 
in the hope of safety. If any of them are sincerely seeking the truth, God 
will in due time teach them, and bring them out of their Socinian delusion ; 
but those who die believing it, die, as far as I can judge, unregenerated, 
and consequently, according to the Scriptures, die in a most dangerous 
state.” 

‘« Their religion,” said his lordship, seems to be spreading very much. 
Lady B. is a great one among them, and much looked up to. She and I 
used to have a great many discussions on religion, and some of our differ- 
ences arose from this point; but on comparing all the points together, [ 
found that her religion was very similar to mine.” 

‘I said I was exceedingly sorry to hear that her ladyship was among 
such a set, and I hoped that ere long she would see her error and danger. 
“* But,” I added, “ were thousands more of the great, and the noble, and 
the learned among them, Christianity will stand and raise its head with 


ultimate success from amidst the ruins of superstition, ignorance, idolatry, 
and damnable heresies.” ’—pp. 195—197. 


Here is an expounder of the Scriptures for you! Here is an 
amiable example of the invaluable advantage which we all possess 
in this happy country, of making a religion for ourselves out of the 
Scriptures, and of sending to the regions below every man, woman, 
and child, who will not subscribe to the creed which we may have 
thought fit to manufacture! 

During these conversations, Lord Byron appears to have been 
usually highly animated, indeed so much so, that it was difficult to 
keep him long together fixed upon any one.point. He seemed to 
his instructor generally to express his real sentiments, though there 
hever was any great degree of seriousness mixed with them. ‘Nor 
did he ever allow any opportunity of uttering a pun, or saying 4 
smart thing, to escape him.’ The Doctor could not have been 
much surprised to hear from one of Lord Byron’s intimate asso 
ciates, that his lectures had hitherto tidied no great effect. “ 
do not think,” said he, “ that you have made much impression on 
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him; he is just the same fellow as before. He says he does not 
iknow what religion you are of, for you neither adhered to creeds 
nor councils—that you were very frank and liberal, and confined 
yourself to the Scriptures alone, without caring any thing about 
the speculations of Divines.” But the unkindest act of all came 
from the wits of the garrison, who circulated a report, whether true 
or false the deponent saith not, that Lord Byron’s real object in 
listening to the Doctor was, to obtain an accurate idea ‘ of the opi- 
nions and manners of the Methodists, in order that he might make 
Don Juan become one for a time!!’ This story did not prevent the 
Doctor from renewing his laudable exertions, although he ended 
just as he had begun, “‘ wasting his sweetness on the desert air,” 
The noble adventurer left Cephalonia for Greece, as little imbued 
as ever with the spirit of Christianity, The sequel of his career 
need not be told. 

Some remarks casually made by Lord Byron concerning his 
daughter, and his separation from his lady, shall conclude our 
extracts from this volume. 


‘« T have had letters from England,” said Lord B., “which mention 
that Ada has been unwell,—she is now better. Her complaint was a 
determination of blood to the head: what is the cause of it at her age?” 
“This depends on various causes, and I could not pretend to judge what 
the cause is in her case, unless I saw her.” ‘‘ Do you,” asked he, ‘‘ think 
that such a complaint is habitual?” No, it is not necessarily so,” I 
replied. ‘‘ It is curious,” he answered, ‘‘ that it is a complaint to which 
I myself am subject.” 

‘“T could easily suppose so,” I said, “‘ from your mode of life, and 
habits of study,— irregular, but intense ; and I * ‘nk I could have inferred 
s0 from the state of your eyes. Your right eye appears inflamed.” ‘ That 
is from having read a good deal of late; but it will easily be removed, 
when I remove the cause. Ada,” he continued, “is, I understand, very 
fond of reading. She lies on the sofa great part of the day reading, and 
displays, perhaps, a premature strength of mind, and quickness of under- 
standing.” ‘* [ hope,” 1 rejoined, “ that her inclination for acquiring 
knowledge will not be pushed too far, to the injury of her health, or even 
tothe exhaustion of her intellectual powers, as is too often done by foolish 
and fond parents.” 

‘“T hope not,” said Lord B.; “ and I am sure that I can rely on 
Lady B.’s judgment and discretion.” 

‘“ Do you know, my Lord,” I said, “ that I hope ere long to see the 
day when your lordship will again be united to Lady B., and enjoy all 
the happiness of domestic life, instead of following your present wander- 
ing and unsettled state, so unsuitable to one of your rank and station.” 
_‘“ What makes you think so? Have you had any private informa- 
lion?” asked Lord B. ‘* No,” I replied; ‘‘ I judge from circumstances, 
which I will mention, if they are not likely to offend your lordship.” 

‘“ By all means, tell me what they are.” “ I judge from the style in 
which you spoke of Lady B.,—when we were talking of whom we would 
save, at a former conversation,—that your affection for her is not extin- 


guished by absence, nor by all that has happened ; that, in fact, she is 
not indifferent to you.” 
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‘« If [said any thing disrespectful of Lady B., I am very much to blame. 
Lady B. deserves every respect from me, and certainly nothing could give 
me greater pleasure than a reconciliation.” 

‘** With such sentiments, how is it possible that a separation has taken 
place, or how is it that a reunion cannot be effected? Under such 
circumstances, neither you nor she can be happy; and the cause must be 
singular, which two persons of such rank and understanding cannot find 
out and remove.” 

‘* 1 do not, indeed, know the cause of separation,” said Lord B. «| 
know that many falsehoods have been spread abroad,—such as my bringing 
actresses to my house,—but they were all false. Lady B. left me without 
explaining the cause. I sent Hobhouse to her, who almost went on his 
knees,—but in vain: and at length I wished to institute an action against 
her, that it might be seen what were her motives.” 

‘* Perhaps,” I said, ‘‘ Lady B. is to be commended. No wife, from mo- 
tives of delicacy, would like the public to be acquainted with the causes 
of her sorrow and grief, in circumstances where her husband was con- 
cerned; and if she acted under misapprehension, or bad influence, it 
_ your lordship’s duty to have acted in such a way as in time to remove 
this.” 

‘“ What could I have done? I did everything at the time that could 
be done, and I am, and have always been, ready for a reconciliatiou,” 
‘I think your lordship could have done many things, and some of them 
better than you did. In the first place, it was wrong to give such pub- 
licity to a domestic misunderstanding, by poems, however beautiful and 
pathetic ; but before I tell you what you might have done, let me ask 
you what would you not have done, when you were paying your addresses 
to Lady B.? Would any task have appeared too severe for you? Would 
you not have compassed sea and land, and gone to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, in order to obtain her hand?” ‘I would,” said his lordship. 
“Well, and how is it that you cannot do the same to regain the sus- 
pended affections of one who is dearer, as she is nearer, than she ever was 
when you were her lover,—of your wife, and the mother of your child? 
Instead of leaving your country in a pet, and living retiredly in a country 
so grossly immoral as Italy, and thus affording just grounds to Lady B. 
and others, for suspecting the purity of your manners, and at least furnish- 
ing strong grounds for the tales (calumnies they may be) which were 
spread against you,—could you not have remained in England, where 
a conduct would have been open to her inspection? Could you not 

ave taken up your abode near her, in whatever place she moved to, and 
80 lived as to satisfy her in time, and compel her to acknowledge that she 
had wronged you, and that she had acted from misapprehension ? His 
lordship smiled, and said, “ All this is very fine,—but it would have bed 
no effect. Everything was done that could be reasonably done, and it was 
unsuccessful; and | have remained, and I shall always remain, ready for 
a reconciliation with Lady B., whenever circumstances open and point out 
the way to it.” "—pp. 263—267. 


From all that we have heard and read upon the subject of Lord 
Byron's separation from his wife, we have no doubt that this con- 
versation has been very accurately reported. We confess that we 
have not been at all satisfied with the vindications which have been 
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lately put forth by her ladyship and her friend Mr. Campbell, on 
this subject. The oet put on the airs of a schoolmaster, in re- 
proving his friend Moore. It appears to us that there must have 
been some sad mistake in this business, from the ——s to the 
end, and that it is much to be lamented that Lady Byron’s family 
did not afford some opportunity for a personal explanation from 
his lordship, that would perhaps have removed the impressions 
under which her ladyship acted. 

It is with unfeigned concern we add, that the ingenious and 
well-disposed man from whose notes this volume has been pre- 
pared, died in Jamaica of the yellow fever, in the autumn of 1827, 
a year remarkably fatal to our troops on the West India station. 
Although we differ widely from some of the views which he has 
taken of Christianity, we cannot deny that he in general supported 
those views with distinguished energy and eloquence. The book 
though necessarily imperfect is interesting, and well calculated to 
turn the attention of the indifferent to the most important subject 
that can occupy the thoughts of a human being. e should take 
the liberty of recommending those who begin their studies in re- 
ligion with this work, by no means toend withit. It contains and 
enforces many serious errors, which it is not within the province 
of a literary journal to point out or refute. 





Art. 11._— Personal Memoirs: or Reminiscences of Men and Manners 
at Home and Abroad during the last half century, with occasional 
Sketches of the Author’s Life: being Fragments from the portfolio of 
Pryse Lockhart Gordon, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Colburn and 
Bentley. 1830. 


PERHAPS it is as good a reason as a man can give for publishin 
the history of his life, that a review of the events of it has please 
and interested himself. Such a motive at least is an innocent one, 
and to be prized beyond all comparison before most of those, which, 
of late, have so enormously contributed to swell the number of our 
autobiographies. Few men, we repeat for the thousandth time, of 
any observation, can have sojourned for fifty or sixty years on the 
surface of this planet, without having seen or heard something 
which others would be glad to know, and if this be the fact with 
respect to mankind in general, it is particularly so in the case of 
one who, like Mr. Gordon, has been toe his youth upwards an 
ry! or sufferer in some of the busiest of the ever shifting scenes 
OF life, 

A person, however, who has had the good fortune to know a 
great deal of the world, will not only have observed much that is 
worth remembering, but necessarily also many things that belong 
to the most ordinary class of circumstances; and we could have 
wished that Mr. Gordon had remembered that it was not a very 
striking peculiarity in his history, to have had a father and a mother, 
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to have gone toschool at a proper age, and to have sailed ina ship 
when he was able to take care of himself. Wecan assure him that 
such events do very often take pace now-a-days, and that it is onl 

in very rare instances indeed that the public ever busy themselves 
about such matters. The objection, then, which we are implying 
to Mr. Gordon’s work is, that the really good and pleasant matter 
which it contains, is immersed in almost an overwhelming mass 
of minute details of not the smallest interest. We are not sure 
either that some exception may not be taken to the morality, or 
perhaps the good taste, of some of the personal anecdotes. We 
doubt very much if a gentleman ought ever to feel himself re- 
lieved from that obligation of decent reserve, which he contracts 
when he takes a chair at the table of another. That the unre- 
served communion which takes place at the dinner table should 
never be taxed for the purposes of history and philosophy, we are 
far from proposing or wishing ; but we cannot shut our eyes to the 
pernicious consequences which must arise from an impression, now 
so justifiable, in the mind of every person, at least of eminence, 
that he can scarcely on any occasion participate in the hospitalities 
of any of his acquaintance, except at the risk of sitting for a bad 
portrait, if not for a malignant caricature. Of all the outrages 
which the libertinism of the press in modern times has committed, 
that which we most deprecate is the holding up to public con- 
tempt the character and conduct of persons, who never obtruded 
upon the limits of public life. Men who have volunteered an 
appearance before the world, must take the consequences of the 
inquisitive inspection which their more conspicuous station invites; 
but to deny to the infirmities of those who never courted the reward 
of eminence, the benefit of their privilege of obscurity, is one of 
the harshest abuses of the advantage which a living man has over 
a dead one. 

Mr. Gordon’s book is not a bad practical representation of busy 
life ; various,—one thing clashing against another, now he is at 
Naples, then at Cork, back to Naples, and again he returns to 
Cork, vié Scotland. This species of whimsical rambling may no 
doubt be very pleasant to some, but the generality of readers, we 
fancy, are better pleased with more evidences of care and prepara- 
tion in an author. It may cost us some trouble to search for what 
is good in these two volumes, but we are happy to think that our 
extracts will be found to be worth any labour that we could employ 
in their discovery. Mr. Gordon, a Scotchman, and the son of a 
clergyman, early showed a propensity for the sword. From Aber- 
deen he started at a proper period of life to begin the world as 2 
recruiting officer. His destination was Cork, and as the most coa- 
venient course that was open to him, he came to London in 2 
smack. The following is highly dramatic, and almost reminds us 
of some of the graphic sketches in the Waverley Novels. | 

‘The crowded population of the environs of London, and the approach 
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to it by Westminster, struck me with astonishment; though fifty years 
ago, there were but few houses in St. George's fields, and the number of 
stage coaches and private carriages was nota tenth of what it is now. 
I had a letter to a Scotch grocer in Piccadilly, from a relation at Aber- 
deen, and I thought it would be a prudent measure to deliver my creden- 
tials to the vender of figs. On my presenting my letter, he gave mea 
great many bows, and when he had perused it, he begged me to walk 
into a small dark room behind his shop, which stunk of bacon, Ham- 
burgh sausages, and rotten cheese, uniting an effluvia as insufferable 
as the bilge water of the smack. ‘‘ Weel,” said my new friend in a most 
perfect Buchan accent, “‘what can I do for ye, Captain?—(this was 
speedy promotion). _My cousin tells me he kens your family—I have 
several of your name my customers.”—*“I want,” I replied, “a lodging 
for a day or two, before I go to visit a relation at Enfield.”—“ An what 
may his name be, if you please ?—I serve twa families there.” When I 

satisfied him, and added that he was master of an academy, and had 

three-score of boarders, his eye glistened, and he rejoined, “I ha’ a 
relation by the mither’s side o’ the name of Morison, may be yeare of the 

same kin; at any rate I would be greatly obleeged if you wud mention to 

your uncle that I sell tea and sugar, and a’ kind o’ groceries as cheap as 

any man within the city of London or Westminster, and wud be obleeged 

to you to tak a caird o’ my shop—he'll find it to his advantage to deal 

wi’ me. I’m sorry I canna ge ye a bed myself, for I ha’ unluckily let my 

first stage, and am raither hampered for room, for I ha’ a sick mither; 

but I will introduce you to an honest man, and a country man, and 

vary ceevil; he lives in Suffolk Street, near Charing Cross—but as ye 

dinna ken Lunnun I'll send my shop-boy to show you the road; its No. 6. 

The man’s name is Mitchel, and he keeps a tailor’s shop—you'll be wanting 

new claiths, and you canna do better than get them fra him—he’s an 

honest man.” I had tact enough to perceive that Mr. Mackey, from his 

discourse, seemed to have his own and his friend’s interest at heart more 

than mine ; nevertheless I thanked him for his kindness, and would accept 

of his offer by giving me a few lines to the tailor, and I would get into a 

hackney-coach, and save him the trouble of sending his lad with me. 

“Na, na,” replied he, “that will cost ye a shilling —keep your siller in 

your pouch—ye’ll ha’ occasun for it, I’se warrant.—Suffolk Street is nae 

a quarter of a mile off.” I told him that I had left my baggage in the 

smack, and that I had nothing to carry but what was on my back. Mr, 

Ogilvie, a gentleman whose acquaintance I had formed on the passage, 

and had brought me to town, at this moment passed in his carriage and 
spoke tome. ‘* He seems a ceevil-like gentleman,” rejoined the grocer ; 

“fat’s his trade ?”—*« I believe,” said I, “‘ he is a West India merchant.” 
“In ye had ony interest with him,” continued Mr. Mackey, “1 wish ye 
would speak a guid word for me. I wu’d serve him wi’ his ain commo- 
dities, and may be buy from him.” But on my saying that I had never 
seen or heard of him till yesterday, he gave up the case as hopeless. 

‘The introductory note being written, my worthy friend presented me 
with a dozen of figs in a paper, “saying, ‘‘I dare say ye have a sweet 
tooth in your head—prie thae figs, they are very frash, and let your uncle 
laste ane or twa o’ them—they are particularly guid for the bairns, and 
when you come back frae Enfield call in and tak your breakfast—I ha 
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guid honey, and noo and then a yellow haddock that the skippers wha’ deal 
wi’ me bring up.” On promising that I would see him again, we shook 
hands and parted, his last words being, “see fat ye can do with your 
uncle for me.”—vol. i. pp. 72—75. 


Our author seems to have partaken largely of the hospitality 
which he met with in the South of Ireland ; he was very happy 
at the time, and seems to have been very grateful afterwards. No 
event in which he was engaged, however, and no person whom he 
encountered, are to be compared in interest with the renowned 
Father O’Leary and the anecdotes of him. 


‘Father O’Leary resided at Sundays Well, a hamlet on the river, a 
mile from the town. He invited Joe and myself one day to share his 
dinner, which we joyfully accepted. It was on a lovely summer's day, 
when we entered through a wicket, into the holy father’s premises, con- 
cealed from the public eye by a high quickset hedge. In the centre of an 
area of half an acre of shrubbery and flower ground, stood a thatched 
cottage of one story, covered completely with Irish ivy, intermixed with 
honey-suckle and roses. Passing through a small vestibule, we were 
ushered into an apartment of twelve feet square, in which was seated our 
reverend host at his desk. After the usual salutations, we walked into 
the shrubbery, impervious to the sun. ‘ This,” said the father, “ is my 
drawing-room ; the cabin you have quitted I call my library.”—I observed, 
‘« that it was a little paradise.”—‘‘ To me,” he replied, “ it is so, for con- 
tentment is better than wealth, and a man may be as happy in a cottage 
as in a palace. The bit of ground on which my nest stands, was given to 
me by a dear and departed friend, a lover of nature, and of flowers, like 
myself. There was a sheeling on it, but tempus edax rerum, as the doctor 
would say. It was found unserviceable, and my friend pulled it down, 
and built this; which consists of four rooms, or rather closets en suite ; 
but you shall see it, for | am very proud of it. We must first, however, 
consult Katheline, in case my dormitory should not be in proper order.” 
The dame was summoned from the rear, where was the kitchen; and 
finding ‘that every thing was clane and dacent, though not grand,’ 
according to her report, we visited the salle-d-manger, a well-proportioned 
room, with a bow window, from whence was a peep of the river, and a 
view of the city. It was furnished with great simplicity, the chairs and 
table, and sideboard, being of black Irish oak. Over the mantel-piece 
was a fine portrait, which on my admiring, he said, ‘“ That is the portrait 
of a celebrated person, who probably you may have heard of; it is Ignatius 
Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits, and esteemed a fine picture. It Is by 
a Spanish artist, and was an heirloom in my family; on this account | 
highly prize it, but I am not an admirer of the character of the original ; 
for though I am a priest, | am not a bigot.” There were two other 
portraits in the room, which he told us were those of his benefactor and 
his wife.” The library, into which we had first entered, was filled with 
books, and the cases were ornamented with busts of eminent persons : two 
gothic windows of ancient stained glass gave an air of seclusion to this 
apartment, extremely pleasing. ‘ My library,” said our host, “ is small, 
but select; many of the books are the gifts of friends, which add to their 
value ; but the chief part belonged to my father, who was a scholar. In 
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this little room 1 am never at a loss for company; yet books are but dull 
companions, if not relieved occasionally by men. There is no enjoyment 
in life without some society; we ought to be contented however with a 
few friends. I am too fond of company; and if I was not poor and a 
priest, I should never sit down to a meal alone: the presence of a friend 
is the best sauce to a dinner, however highly it may be seasoned by 
cookery. If I had the means, I would be an epicure ; i am a disciple of 
Apicius as it is, and you will see by an omelette souffiée, which Katheline 
prepares admirably from a receipt of my grandmother's, that I understand 
something of the noble art of cookery. Doctor Johnson, who I under- 
stand is a gourmand, says, ‘ that a man ‘thinks more of his dinner than of 
anything else.’ I do not go so far as this, but eating is a serious opera. 
Do not, however, from this harangue, look for delicacies here,—non omnia 
possumus omnes, as the doctor would say; but if I was a bishop instead of 
a poor priest, you should fare better.” During the conversation we had 
returned to the summer drawing-room, for the weather was sultry; at the 
bottom of the miniature shrubbery was a kind of grotto, where stood a 
round table and three chairs. ‘‘ We will drink our punch here,” said our 
host, ‘if agreeable, al fresco, and be saluted with the song of the thrush 

and the blackbird, my tenants. The nectar is already prepared, and is 

cooling in Katheline’s well, for she has the merit of discovering this 

spring.” 

me I am a bit of a botanist, and though I cannot afford to raise exotics, 

I can boast of as fine indigenous evergreens as the bishop. Look at those 

arbutus trees—I brought them from Killarney ten years ago. In a few 

weeks I will shew you my carnations and pinks, and my moss-roses ; they 

are worthy of adorning the parterres of a queen !” 

‘While he was thus descanting on the beauties of Flora, Katheline 
announced that dinner was served. Salmon was removed by a corned 
shoulder of mutton, smothered in onions; to which menwenne jugged 
hare, and the promised omelette: the two latter dishes were truly 
admirable ! 

‘These luxuries were washed down first by a glass of poteen, (sauce to 
salmon as well as to goose !)—then came Katheline’s home-brewed, and 
with the desert a bottle of Frontignac. On oar praising these beverages, 
the father observed: “ they are ail,” said he, ‘‘ from the vintage of my 
farm. The soi-disant French wine is manufactured from gooseberries ; 
the beer is home-brewed; and the whiskey is distilled in a black iron pot, 
and is hence called poteen.” 

‘No beverage could be more grateful in a hot day, especially when 
seasoned by the conversation of two such men, and drank in a cool grot, 
accompanied by the evening song of birds.’—vol. i. pp. 11O—114. 


Our author returned to England to join his regiment, and staid 
some time at Bristol, where he met with Dean Tucker and the 
father of Lady Holland, Mr. Vassal, a gentleman whose charac- 
teristic propensity to practical jokes was often indulged by him to 
the great amusement of Mr. Gordon. The following anecdote, 
Which we su pose may be relied on, goes a great way in solving 
the doubts which have of late been so angrily agitated respecting 
the inventor of the manceuvre for breaking the enemy’s line.. 

2x2 
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‘This year, 1782, Rodney fought his celebrated battle in the Wes 
Indies. He arrived in England soon after this glorious affair, and landed 
at Kingroad. Our Race-Horse was at anchor there, when the Admiral 
ordered one of our boats to convey him to Bristol, and requesting some 
officer to accompany him, I offered my services which were accepted. 

‘The hero was extremely condescending in his manners. I took an op- 
portunity of complimenting him on the glorious victory he had achieved, 
“| owe not a little of my success,” said he, ‘ to a countryman of yours, 
who sent to me a description of a plan, demonstrating that by breaking the 
centre of an enemy’s fleet, either the van or rear would be compelled to 
fight. This gentleman’s name is Clerk, a ’squire near Edinburgh, and who 
could not be supposed to know much of sea affairs ; but this plan appeared 
to me to be ingenious, and I put it in practice with success; and | intend 
writing to him to thank him for giving me the first opportunity of showing 
the effect of a mode of attacking fleets hitherto unpractised, and which in 
my opinion is a very important discovery.” ’—vol. i. p. 135. 


Mr. Gordon accompanied his friend and patron, Lord Mont- 
gomery, to Italy, at the interesting period when Lombardy was in 
the occupation of the French armies. The party were enabled to 
reach Florence in safety, where our author had the satisfaction 
of inixing with some good society. Shortly after his arrival there, 
the celebrated and eccentric Bishop of Derry (the Earl of Bristol) 
took up his residence at the same hotel. Some anecdotes of the 
bishop are related by Mr. Gordon. 


‘In one of his journeys from Rome to Florence he halted at Sienna, 
and when sitting down to dinner, the procession of the Host happened to 
pass under the windows of his hotel. It would appear that his lordship 
had a particular aversion to the tinkling of bells. Probably without think- 
ing of the consequences, he seized a tureen of pasta, and the sash being 
open, threw the contents in the midst of the holy groupe! Such a sacri- 
legious profanation of the most sacred of ceremonies, I need hardly observe, 
occasioned the greatest dismay among the priests and their assistants, as 
well as the spectators, who assailed the house en masse, determined to 
wreak their vengeance on the perpetrators of so monstrous an outrage. 
The bishop, however, had fortunately made his escape by a back way 
along with his valet, and by an ample distribution of his gold, found the 
means of concealing himself until night, and of procuring post horses to 
transport him from the Tuscan territories, never stopping till he reached 
Padua, at that time garrisoned by. French troops. 

‘A report of this flagrant violation of the most sacred ceremony was 
immediately made to the Grand Duke, who issued an edict, “ banishing 
the perpetrator from the Tuscan dominions for ever, under pain of the 
galleys.” ’"—vol. i. pp. 173, 174. 


Our author next proceeded to Naples by sea, where he arrived 
very shortly after the memorable ‘ Revolution” as it is called, 
during which Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton afforded protection 
on board to the royal family of that kingdom. Mr. Gordon pre- 
sents us with a very unamiable view of Lady Hamilton. She 
seems, according to his account, to have been the merest puppet of 
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aflectation—and to have been so uneducated and ignorant, as that 
when she claimed the relationship of a cousin to Lord Montgomery, 
she said to her husband, “ A’nt us, Sir William ?” 

Either our author, or history, has grossly deceived us as to the 
intellectual character of this celebrated woman. Of the hero of 
the Nile himself, Mr. Gordon seems also to have adopted rather an 
unfavourable impression. Nelson he describes as being somewhat 
impertinent in his queries and remarks, and he gives the following 
as a specimen of the style of his conversation. 


‘After a few trifling queries about the burning of the gun-boats, Lord 
Nelson said to me, ‘* Pray, sir, have you heard of the battle of the Nile?” 
| thought this a strange question, and could not help imagining for a mo- 
ment that the great hero meant to quiz me ; but I replied with equal gravity, 
“that I had heard of two battles of the Nile, and that I had perhaps done 
more honour to them and to his lordship than any other individual as far 
as wine could testify loyalty, for [ had quaffed at least half a dozen bottles 
on the occasions,” adding, ‘ that having been in Pisa in July, an account 
had been sent from Leghorn of a great victory at the mouth of the Nile, 
which was celebrated by a party of Englishmen, when it was discovered 
that the news was a fabrication, and 1 got a headache for nothing ; but this 
did not deter me from assisting at the celebration of the glorious victory, 
when it did happen a few weeks after.” I know not what his lordship 
thought of this speech, but he replied, ‘that battle, sir, was the most ex- 
traordinary one that was ever fought, and it is unique, sir, for three rea- 
sons ; first, for its having been fought at night; secondly, for its having 
been fought at anchor; and thirdly, for its having been gained by an 
Admiral with one arm.” To each of these reasons I made a profound 
bow ; but had the speech been made after dinner, I should have imagined 
the hero had imbibed an extra dose of champagne. It is very singular, 
however, that he made the exact same harangue to the Lord Mayor of 
London the following year, when a sword and the freedom of the city were 
presented to him.’—vol. i, pp. 202, 203. 


But Lady Hamilton appears under the bold pencil of Mr. Gor- 
don, not merely as an ignorant and vulgar person, but also as 
degraded by the coarsest taste. A dispatch from Paul, Emperor 
of Russia, happened to have been delivered to the Court of Naples 
by a Turk, whilst the king was at dinner with his British guests. 
Our author says, that Lady Hamilton flirted with the messenger, 
whom he calls a savage monster. The Turk dined next day with 
the Neapclitan minister. 


‘The only memorable event which occurred at the minister’s entertain- 
ment, was this warrior getting drunk with rum, which does not come 
under the prohibition of the prophet. The monster, who had the post of 
honour at her Ladyship’s side, entertained her through the interpretation 
of the Greek, with an account of his exploits ; among others, that of his 
having lately fallen in with a French transport, conveying invalids and 
wounded soldiers from Egypt, whom he had brought on board his frigate ; 
but provisions and water having run short, he found it necessary to get 
nd of his prisoners, and amused himself by putting them to death. 
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‘‘ With this weapon,” said he, ia his vile jargon, and drawing his shabola 
I cut off the heads of twenty French prisoners in one day! Look, there 
is their blood remaining on it!” The speech being translated, her Lady- 
ship’s eye beamed with delight, and she said, “ Oh let me see the sword 
that did the glorious deed!” It was presented to her; she took it into 
her fair hand covered with rings, and looking at the encrusted Jacobin 
blood, kissed it and handed it to the hero of the Nile! Had I not been 
an eye-witness to this disgraceful act, I would not have ventured to relate 
it.’—vol, i. pp. 209, 210. 


Nothing, perhaps, can justify such extravagance; but if Lady 
Hamilton felt, as she professed, passionate attachment for the Queen 
of Naples, it is only natural that she should have sympathized in 
the horror of the French name, which the sister of Marie An- 
toinette must have entertained. 

From the voluptuous scenes of Neapolitan Court life, which 
even the atrocities of revolutionary insanity scarcely interrupted at 
the time we speak of, Mr. Gordon brings us to the British metro- 
polis, to mingle with some of the most eminent of a peculiar class 
of wits, only to be found in London. 

This order of persons has long since ceased to exist. It con- 
sisted for the most part of men, who, destitute of the pretensions 
of birth and station, yet had the taste to form associations amongst 
themselves for the most respectable purposes of social union. Our 
author was intimate with the late Mr. Perry, the editor of the 


Morning Chronicle, and his partner, Mr. Gray, and he gives us 


a variety of anecdotes of these gentlemen, and their guests—and 
a good deal of the private history of the above journal. Professor 
Porson was by far the most remarkable of these individuals, and 
the following are amongst Mr. Gordon’s recollections of that dis- 
tinguished scholar. 


‘The adage—“ sapientes aliquando stulti’”—-was strongly exhibited in 
Porson. He took fits and starts of dissipation. At one time he would 
sally forth from his den in the temple, and carouse with his friends for a 
week or two; after which he would shut himself up and disappear for 
three months. 

‘I had invited him to meet a party of friends in Sloane Street, where | 
lived, but the Professor had mistaken the day, and made his appearance in 
full costume the preceding one. We had already dined, and were at our 
cheese. When he discovered his error, he made his usual exclamation of 
a whooe! as long as my arm, and turning to nie with great gravity, said, 
“I advise you in future, Sir, when you ask your friends to dinner, to ask 
your wife to write your cards. Sir, your penmanship is abominable—it 
would disgrace a cobbler. I swear that your day is written Thursday, not 
Friday;” at the same time pulling the invitation out of his pocket. A 
jury was summoned, and it was decided nem. con., “ that for once the 
Professor was in the wrong,” which he at length ‘admitted. “ Your 
blunder,” I replied, “ my friend, will cost me a beef-steak and a bottle of 
your favourite Trinity ale, so that you will be the gainer.” ote 

‘ He sat on, “ as was his custom in the afternoon,” till past midnight, 
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emptying every flask and decanter that came in his way. As I knew there 
was no end to his bacchanalia when ng seated with plenty of drink and 
a listener, I retired sans facon, leaving him to finish the remains of some 
half-dozen of bottles, for it was immaterial to the Professor the quality of 
the stuff, provided he had quantity. On my descending the following 
morning to breakfast, I was surprised to find my friend lounging on a sofa, 
and perusing with great attention a curious volume of Italian tales, which 
1 had picked up in my travels, I learned that having found the liquor so 
choice, and the Novelle Antiche so interesting, he had trimmed his lamp, 
and remained on the premises. ‘ I think,” said he, *‘ that with the aid of 
a razor and a light coloured neckcloth and a brush, I shall be smart 
enough for your fine party.” 

‘A pretty large company assembled in the evening, and Porson treated 
them with a translation (without book) of the curious tale which had ex- 
cited his notice. 

‘So extraordinary was his memory, that although there were above 
forty names introduced into the story, he had only forgotten one. This 
annoyed him so much, that he started from the table, and after pacing 
about the room for ten minutes, he stopped short, exclaiming, ‘‘ Eureka!- - 
The Count’s name is Don Francesco Averani!” 

‘The party sat till three o’clock in the morning, but Porson would not 
stir; and it was with no small difficulty that my brother could prevail on 
him to take his departure at five, having favoured me with his company 
exactly thirty-six hours! During this sederunt, I calculated that he 
finished a bottle of alcohol, two of Trinity ale, six of claret, besides the 
lighter sort of wines, of which I could take no account; he also emptied 
a half-pound canister of snuff, and during the first night smoked a bundle 
of segars! Previous’ to this exhibition, 1 had always considered the 
powers of man as limited to a certain extent !’—vol. 1. pp. 265—267. 


To this we subjoin what Mr. Gordon says of the Professor’s 
matrimonial adventure. 


‘ But to return from this digression. The circumstance of Mr. Porson’s 

marriage with a sister of his friend Mr. Perry, a widow, is another proof of 
his eccentricity, as regards the mode of his deciding on this important step. 
The Professor was not supposed to be likely to commit matrimony, and 
especially a marriage of inclination. 
_ © One night, however, while he was smoking his pipe at the cider-cellar 
in Maiden-lane, (his favourite haunt,) with my brother, they had called for 
a second go, when, addressing his companion, he said, ‘‘ Friend George, 
do you not think the widow L—n an agreeable sort of personage as times 
go!” throwing out a huge volume of smoke. An affirmative nod and a 
compliment to the lady was the reply. ‘‘ In that case you must meet me 
at St. Martin’s in the fields to-morrow morning at 8 o'clock,” rejoined the 
other; and so saying, and finishing his go, he threw down his reckoning 
and retired. Sy 

‘My brother, who knew his man well, though not a little astonished, 
determined to attend to the invitation, and, at the hour fixed, repaired to 
the church, where he found the Professor and the fair widow attended by 
a female friend, with the parson and his clerk. 

‘The license being produced, the ceremony (a very short one) took place, 
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when the parties separated, the bride and her friend retiring by one door, 
and Porson and his man by another.’—vol. i. pp. 280, 281. 


Mr. Gordon, we fear, reac: one of the most inconvenient 
(to say the least of it) qualities of a biographer; he is always dis- 
posed to take the most unfavourable view of every man’s character 
and conduct. This tendency of his is indulged very often, at the 
expence of truth and justice, as must, indee , be admitted to be 
the case, when we state that, of the multitude of persons whom he 
brings before the public, scarcely a single one, save his patron, 
Lord Montgomery, comes off with a good word. The account of 
Peter Finnerty is flagrantly unjust; and any one who reads these 
volumes will be astonished, when he is told that poor Finnerty was 
the companion of Mr. Perry in his last moments, and consoled him 
in his sufferings at a time when those were far off who had often 

aid assiduous court to that gentleman in his days of health and 
Loapitalit . Of some other individuals, associates of Finnerty, 
Mr. Gerken affects to knowa good deal, but his anecdotes have 
run the gauntlet of the newspapers over and over again. 

Nothing very particular is related by Mr. Gordon until, in the 
course of his rambling narrative, he conducts us to Rome, where, 
of course, something about pictures is to be said. To all those 
noblemen and gentlemen who have been ever inoculated with the 
love of virtu, we recommend the following confessions, which, we 
have no doubt, may be the means of a great deal of saving to them, 
not merely of money, but of ridicule. 


‘I shall mention an extraordinary instance of the gullibility of John 
Bull. A young artist at Florence, a Frenchman, Monsieur Averani, had 
extraordinary talent for copying miniatures, giving them all the force of 
oil. I had frequently seen him at work in the gallery, and I purchased a 
clever copy of “the Fornarina” of Raphael, and one from the Venus 
 Vesita”’ of Titian, in the Pitti palace, said to be the only miniature ever 
painted by this great man. It had a good deal of the character of Queen 
Mary Stuart, was painted on a gold ground, had great force, and was 
highly finished, I gave the artist his price, six sequins, and brought it 
to England. When I disposed of my virtu in Sloane Street, previous to 
my settling in Scotland, this miniature made a flaming appearance in 
the catalogue, and my friend, the late Mr. Christie, puffed it so well, 
that a certain Mr. F , a sort of broker, became the proprietor of 
this gem for fifty-five guineas. I thought I had done pretty well by this 
transaction, until I saw it advertised in the Morning Chronicle; a flaming 
puff, stating ‘that an original portrait of Mary, Queen of Scotland, the 
undoubted work of Titian, value 1,000 guineas, was to be seen at No. 14, 
Pall Mall—price of admission 2s. 6d.” : 

‘The bait took: Mr. F put three or four hundred pounds in his 
pocket by the exhibition, and sold the portrait for 7002. or 800/. 

‘* Here was I, an innocent accessory to the greatest imposition that ever 
was practised on the public, As a work of art it was worth all I got for 
it; and I was offered nearly that sum from a friend, who knew its whole 


history. I understood that Lord R—-k was the purchaser of this beau- 
tiful miniature. 
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‘One more anecdote of merchandising, and I have done. At Naples, 
during the revolution, I purchased a superb Greek vase for a few dollars. 
j sent it to Philips in Bond Street, to be sold along with some other ar- 
ticles of the same kind. An intimate friend promised to attend the sale, 
and buy it in, if it did not fetch twenty pounds; but great was my aston- 
ishment when I received a note from him to say that he had persuaded 
his worthy friend Mr. D , Of St. James’s Square, to give eighty 
guineas for my vase. Mr. Chinnery, of the Treasury, also a collector, 
ran the contractor nearly up to this sum. 

‘It may not be out of place to mention a few instances of the extreme 
folly of our countrymen, who, in travelling on the continent, think it 
incumbent on them to buy pictures, without any previous knowledge of 
their value or their merits. Few of them ever think of looking at a pic- 


ture in their own country, the air of Italy alone makes them amateurs.’— 
vol. ii, pp. 21—23. 


Our author seems to have devoted a good deal of attention to 
the arts, and from what he states respecting his purchases and 
sales of articles of virtu, we conclude that he so very happily 
blended his predilections and his prudence as that, whilst he gra- 
tified his taste he increased his fortune. He was likewise fond of 
music, and being a thorough play-goer, was, of course, acquainted 
with all the stars that blazed for the last half century in the thea- 
trical heavens. Nay, we find that he condescended to act as one 
of those European recruiting serjeants, whom the Opera managers 
sometimes employ to pick up Buffas and Figurantes on the conti- 
nent,—an office which, of course, brought him into intimate rela- 
tions with Mr. Taylor, so celebrated in music and equity. Of this 
veteran we have the following account :— 


‘Taylor was perhaps one of the most extraordinary men ever imported 
from the North. Without a guinea or any connexion, he contrived, at an 
early period of his life, to acquire the management and property, to a cer- 
tain extent, of the first theatre in the world, and to retain his situation for 
many years in spite of the storms and difficulties with which he was as- 
sailed. A history of his theatrical campaigns and struggles, from his own 
pen, would have been an interesting work; and he was very capable of 
this, for he wrote with great facility, and having so much daw on his hands, 
and such an extended correspondence in his profession, he did not want 
practice. He was a native of that part of Aberdeenshire called Buchan. 
His father rented a farm on the estate of Troup, which one of his brothers 
still occupies; and I remember seeing him there some twenty years ago, 
when I was on a visit to his landlord, Mr. Garden. 

‘There was an annual roup (sale) of timber belonging to this gentle- 
man, which I attended with him, and there we met his tenant Taylor, to 
whom I was presented, and I discovered a great family likeness to my friend 
Billy. On enquiring if he had made any purchase, he replied, “‘ Ou aye, 
Sir, | have bought twa-three sticks to floor a chaamer* for my brother 
Wully, wha’s been promising mony a year to come and see his freends, and 
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I’m expecting him soon, bat I fear he’ll nae keep his tryst, for he has so 
muckle on’s hauns in Lunnun.” ‘Lam glad to hear this, James,” said 
the laird,“ and you must tell your brother that I shall expect to see him 
at Troup House; and be sure you let me know when he comes.” This 
honest farmer’s voice was so like his brother’s, that if I had shut my eyes 
I should have thought myseif in the presence of the Opera manager, who 
preserved the Buchan accent in great purity. He had another brother, a 
land surveyor, a clever man well known on the high-ways of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, as joint author (with Skinner) of an excellent book 
of roads. I have heard that William lent his aid in the compilation of 
this valuable work.’—vol, ii. pp. 99, 100. 


Mr. Gordon dwells at some length on the character and habits 
of an eccentric person, who was very well known in his day under 
the soubriquet of Dog Jennings; and no sooner is this biographical 
matter concluded, than he hurls us back once more to the continent, 
there to be treated to a dull pe on Sicilian politics, involving 
a long and romantic tale of a Sicilian Doctor, by himself. Thence 
Mr. Gordon went to Cadiz, where he arrived at the critical time 
when Lord Wellington came there for the purpose of consulting 
with the Cortes. Sir H. Wellesley was then our ambassador, and 
he, of course, acted as the host upon the occasion. 


‘A singular circumstance occurred at Sir H. Wellesley’s ball. A short 
time before supper was announced, a courier arrived with a dispatch 
to the ambassador, bringing the famous twenty-ninth bulletin of Na- 
poleon, narrating the burning of Moscow. It was immediately whispered 
about the rooms that a great event had occurred, which was soon commu- 
nicated to the company; and I need hardly add that the sensation was 
great, and the joy universal, when the details were read ; and it was sin- 
gular that an account of the most important event of the whole war should 
have arrived on such an occasion, and on the evening previous to Lord 
Wellington’s departure from Cadiz to join the army. He set out at ten 
o'clock the next day, accompanied to Isla by the whole staff of the gar- 
rison, and every officer who had a horse. Previous to his getting into the 
boat to cross over, General Cooke presented a subaltern officer to his 
lordship, who, it seems, was a portrait amateur artist, and who had seized 
opportunities of seeing him in public, to make a faithful likeness of the 
hero in miniature, of which he now begged his lordship to do him the 
honour to accept. The case was opened, and after a hasty glance, Lord 
W. said, smiling, “1 am highly obliged, sir, by the trouble you have 
taken ; but I suspect you have made me a better-looking fellow than I am, 
and my friends will suppose that I am improved by campaigning.” He 
then entered into a short conversation with him, and took a note of his 
services, ‘I shall not forget you,” he added; ‘‘in the meantime,” put- 
ting a paper into his hand, ‘‘ keep this as a memorandum of me; it is 
the greatest curiosity I was ever possessed of.” So saying, he remounted 
tel gag galloped to the boat, which was at a short distance, and em- 

rked. 

‘ There was a crowd round the young officer, of which I. made one, all 
anxious to know what he had got. “ A company,” cries one. “ You are 
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put on the staff,” says another. But the youth, with more sagacity, ob- 
served, * Do you think that Lord W. weap commissions and staff ap- 
poistments in his pocket, cut and dry? However, I will satisfy your 
curiosity, as well as my own;” and opening the paper, found that it was 
the dispatch his lordship had received the previous night—the twenty- 
ninth bulletin. Inever heard if our Apedles had any further reward ; but 
as he was an old subaltern, and had served several campaigns, that he 
would obtain promotion cannot be doubted.* At any rate I envied him 
the occasion, and his interesting memorial of the illustrious Hero of the 
Peninsula.’—vol. ii. pp. 196—198. 


Mr. Gordon and his family resided in Brussels during the ever 
memorable days of Waterloo, but he adds nothing to the mass of 
interesting information which we possess, with respect to that 
battle. In 1816, Lord Byron, being an acquaintance of our author, 
met him in the same city, and the short intercourse which the 
had there, enabled Mr. Gordon to tell some anecdotes of the noble 
bard. | 


‘ As he proposed visiting Waterloo on the following morning, I offered 
my services as his cicerone, which were graciously accepted, and we set 
out at an early hour, accompanied by his compagnon de voyage. The 
weather was propitious, but the poet’s spirits seemed depressed, and we 
passed through the gloomy forest of Soignies without much conversation. 
As the plan of the inspection of the field had been left to me, I ordered 
our postillion to drive to Mont St. Jean without stopping at Waterloo, 
We got out at the Monuments. Lord Byron gazed about for five minutes 
without uttering a syllable; at last, turning to me, he said—‘ I am not 
disappointed. I have seen the plains of Marathon, and these are as fine. 
Can you tell me,” he continued, “ where Picton fell? because I have 
heard that my friend Howard was killed at his side, and nearly at the same 
moment,” 

‘The spot was well known, and I pointed with my finger to some trees near 
it, at the distance of one hundred and fifty yards: we walked to the spot. 
“ Howard,” said his lordship with a sigh, ‘* was my relation and dear friend ; 
but we quarrelled, and I was in the wrong: we were, however, reconciled, 
at which I now rejoice.” He spoke these words with great feeling, and we 
returned to examine the monument of Sir Alexander Gordon, a broken 
column, on which he made some criticisms, bestowing great praise on the 
fraternal affection of his brother, who had erected it, He did not seem 
much interested about the positions of the troops, which I pointed out to 
him; and we got into our carriage and drove to the Chateau Goumont, 
the poet remaining silent, pensive, and in a musing mood, which I took 
care not to interrupt.’ 
. + + « * . . 

‘On our return in the evening, I pressed his lordship to dinner, which 
he declined, saying—* 1 have long abandoned the pleasures of the table.” 
He, however, promised to take his coffee with my wife, provided there was 
no party. He came at nineo’clock, and greeted her most cordially, again 
€xpressing the pleasure he felt in meeting the friend of his mother. 

‘ Notwithstanding the interdiction, I had invited two accomplished gen- 
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tlemen to meet him; one of them, a Hanoverian in our service, had (ra. 
velled in Greece, and being extremely intelligent, a most interesting con- 
versation took place on that classical country, which has since 80 long 
struggled for its liberties. The poet was in high spirits and good humour, 
and he charmed us with anecdotes and eee gH of the various countries 
in the Archipelago and Albania, which he had visited. He neither ate nor 
drank, and the only refreshment he could be persuaded to take was an ice; 
but he remained with us till two hours past midnight. My wife exhibited 
her scrap-book, in which Sir W. Scott had a few months before written a 
few stanzas on the battle. She begged his lordship to do her a similar 
honour, to which he readily consented, saying, “ if she would trust him 
with her book, he would insert a verse in it before he slept.” He marched 
off with it under his arm, and next morning returned with the two beau- 
tiful stanzas which were soon after published in his Third Canto of Childe 
Harold, with a little variation : 
“Stop, for thy tread is on an Empire’s dust.” 


‘I consider these as being highly valuable, being the primi pensieri of 
the splendid stanzas on Waterloo. 

‘T asked Byron what he thought of Mr. Scott’s “ Field of Waterloo,” 
just published—if it was fair to ask one poet his opinion of a living con- 
temporary. ‘Oh,’ said he, “ quite fair; besides, there is not much 
subject for criticism in this hasty sketch. The reviewers call it a falling 
off ; but Iam sure there is no poet living who could have written so many 
good lines on so meagre a subject in so short atime. Scott,” he added, 
‘‘is a fine poet, and a most amiable man. Weare great friends. As a 
prose writer, he has no rival; and has not been approached, since Cer- 
vantes, in depicting manners, His tales are my constant companions. It 
is highly absurd his denying, what every one that knows him believes, his 
being the author of these admirable works. Yet no man is obliged to 
give his name to the public except he chooses so to do; and Scott is not 
likely to be compelled by the law, for he does not write libels, nor a line 
of which he need be ashamed.” He said a great deal more in praise of 
his friend, for whom he had the highest respect and regard. ‘I wish,” 
added the poet with feeling, “ it had been my good fortune to have had 
such a Mentor. No author,” he observed, ‘‘ had deserved more from the 
public, or has been so liberally rewarded.” 

‘Lord Byron, in reading aloud the stanzas of Mr. Scott, 

‘** For high, and deathless is the name, 

Oh Hougomont, thy ruins claim ! 

The sound of Cressy none shall own, 

And Agincourt shall be unknown, 

And Blenheim be a nameless spot 

Long ere thy glories.are forgot,” .&c. 
exclaimed, striking the page with his hand, “ I’ll be d—d if they will, 
Mr. Scott, be forgot !” 

‘ There is a curious circumstance relative to his own verses written In 
this scrap-book, which exhibits the poet’s modesty and good humour. A 
few weeks after he had written them, the well-known artist R. R. Reinagle, 
a friend of mine, arrived in Brussels, when I invited him to dine with me, 
and showed him the lines, requesting him to embellish them with an ap- 
propriate vignette to the folloyving passage :— 
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« Here his last flight the haughty eagle flew, 
Then tore, with bloody beak, the fatal plain ; 
Pierced with the shafts of banded nations through, 
Ambition’s life, and labours, all were vain— 
He wears the shatter’d links of the world’s broken chain.” 
Mr. Reinagle sketched with a pencil a spirited chained eagle, grasping 
he earth with his talons. 

‘| had occasion to write to his lordship, and mentioned having got this. 
clever artist to draw a vignette to his beautiful lines, and the liberty he 
had taken by altering the action of the eagle. In reply to this, he wrote 
tome— Reinagle is a better poet and a better ornithologist than I am; 
eagles and all birds of prey attack with their talons, and not with their 
beaks, and I have altered the line thus— 

‘ Then tore, with bloody talon, the rent plain.’ 
This is, I think, a better line, besides its poetical justice.” 

‘IT happened to have acopy of the ‘* Novelle Amorose” of Casti, a 
severe satire on the monks, which Lord Byron had never seen. _I presen- 
ted him with it, and in his letter to me from Geneva he writes, “* I cannot 
tell you what a treat your gift of Casti has been to me; I have almost got 
him by heart. Ihad read his ‘ Animale Parlanti,’ but I think these 
‘Novelle’ much better. I long to go to Venice to see the manners so 
admirably described.” 

‘A year afterwards he published “ Beppo,” which certainly looks like 
an imitation of the ‘‘ Novelle Amorose ;” though I have beard that the 
perusal of Mr. Frere’s ** Monks and Giants” gave birth to this lively 
jeu d’ esprit. 

‘Lord Byron travelled in a huge coach, copied from the celebrated one 
of Napoleon, taken at Genappe, with additions. Besides a lit de repos, 
itcontained a library, a plate-chest, and every apparatus for dining. I 
have forgotten by whom it was built, but he told me it had cost him six 
hundred guineas ; it was most ingeniously contrived. It was not, however, 
found sufficiently capacious for his baggage and suite; and he purchased a 
caléche at Brussels for his servants. It broke down going to Waterloo, 
and | advised him to return it, as it seemed to be a crazy machine; but 
ashe had made a deposit of forty Napoleons (certainly double its value), 
the honest Fleming would not consent to sestore the cash, or take back 
his packing case, except under a forfeiture of thirty Napoleons. As his 
lordship was to set out the following day, he begged me to make the best 
arrangement I could in the affair. He had no sooner taken his departure, 
than the worthy sellier inserted a paragraph in “ The Brussels Oracle,” 
stating “that the noble ‘ milor Anglais’ had absconded with his caleche 
value 1800 francs!” ’—vol. ii. pp. 322—329. 


Mr. Gordon is surely the most fortunate man alive, to have 
had the opportunity of acting as Cicerone to two such men as Lord 
Syron and Sir Walter Scott, over a scene of the most memorable 


‘lk test of modern times. Of the latter, Mr. Gordon speaks as 
Ollows :— 


‘When Sir Walter had examined every point of defence and attack, we 
adjourned to the « Original Duke of Wellington,” at Waterloo, to lunch 
after the fatigues of the ride. Here he had a crowded leveé of peasants, 
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and collected a great many trophies, from cuirasses down to buttons and 
bullets. He picked up himself many little relics, and was fortunate ji, 
purchasing a grand cross of the legion of honour. But the most precious 
memorial was presented to him by my wife—a French soldier’s book, well 
stained with blood, and containing some songs popular in the French arm 
which he found so interesting that he introduced versions of them in hi 
‘¢ Paul’s Letters;” of which he did me the honour to send me a copy, with 
a letter, saying, “‘ that he considered my wife’s gift as the most valuable of 
all his Waterloo relics.” 

‘On our return from the field, he kindly passed the evening with us, 
and a few friends whom we invited to meethim. He charmed us with his 
delightful conversation, and was in great spirits from the agreeable day he 
had passed; and with great good-humour promised to write a stanza in 
my wife’s album. On the following morning he fulfilled his promise by 
contributing some beautiful verses on Hougoumont. [ put him into my 
little library to prevent interruption, as a great many persons had paraded 
in the Parc opposite my window to get a peep of the celebrated man, many 
having dogged him from his hotel. 

‘ Brussels affords but little worthy of the notice of such a traveller as 
the Author of ‘‘ Waverley ; ” but he greatly admired the splendid tower of 
the Maison de Ville, and the ancient sculpture and style of architecture of 
the buildings which surround the Grand Place. 

‘ He told us, with great humour, a laughable incident which had occurted 
to him at Antwerp. ‘The morning after his arrival at that city from Holland, 
he started at an early hour to visit the tomb of Rubens in the Church of 
St. Jacques, before his party were up. After wandering about for some 
time, without finding the object he had in view, he determined to make 
inquiry, and observing a person stalking about, he addressed him in his 
best French ; but the stranger, pulling off his hat, very respectfully replied 
in the pure Highland accent, “ I’m vary sorry, Sir, but I canna speak ony 
thing besides English.’—‘* This is very unlucky indeed, Donald,” said 
Sir Walter, “‘ but we must help one another; for to tell you the truth, 
I’m not good at any other tongue but the English, or rather, the Scotch.” 
+“ Oh, Sir, maybe,” replied the Highlander, “* you are a countryman, 
and ken my maister Captain Cameron of the 79th, and could tell me 
whare he lodges. I’m just cum in, Sir, frae a place they ca’ Machlin, 
and ha’ forgotten the name of the captain’s quarters; it was something 
like the Laaborer.”—* I can, I think, help you with this, my friend,” re- 
joined Sir Walter. ‘There is an inn just opposite to you, (pointing to 
the Hotel de Grand Laboreur:) I dare say that will be the captains 
quarters ;” and it was so. I cannot do justice to the humour with which 
Sir Walter recounted this dialogue.’- -pp. 336—338. 


No sooner has our author dismissed Sir Walter, than off he is 
for the last time, to the Neapolitan shore, which we have already too 
frequently visited under his guidance,. With many pleasant anec- 
dotes of men and things, we have in these volumes an abundance 
of common-place and almost puerile narrative, which necessarily 
must take the lead in fixing a character’on this book. It was 
hardly possible that amidst scenes so various and multitudinous 4s 
those which our author experienced, something should not have 
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occurred that was calculated to fix the attention of the public mind. 
But the little of this nature which Mr. Gordon has gleaned from 
his long career in the busy world, makes us regret that such oppor- 
tunities as he enjoyed, have been turned to such comparatively 
trifling account, and that they had not fallen to the lot of one 
who was better adapted than he was to explore the exhaustless 
field of human nature, 





Ant. IlI.—Jrish Cottagers, by Martin Doyle, Author of “ Hints to small 
Farmers.” 12mo. pp. 137. Dublin: Curry and Co. 1830. 


We sincerely wish that we had the power to place a copy of this 
little work in every cottage in Ireland, and to prevail upon their 
occupants, male and female, either to read, or have it read for them, 
two or three times a year. It would be impossible for them, we 
think, to become acquainted with the simple precepts, the prac- 
tical and interesting lessons which it contains, without deriving 
from them immediate and extensive benefit. It comes home to 
their business and bosoms ; it treats of their various employments 
in the field, the garden, the dairy, and by the fire-side ; it speaks 
tothem in kind and familiar language, directed by a good and 
temperate spirit, and shews them not only what they ought to do, 
but how they are to do it, in order to obtain the greatest measure 
of comfort and happiness from their industry. 

Mr. Doyle has put forth his work with great modesty, and we 
dare say he will not be a little surprised that it has attracted at- 
tention at this side of the water. But he may feel assured that 
there are many persons here, who, amidst their own peculiar occu- 
pations, often reflect upon the miserable state of the peasantry in 
Ireland, and some, who, like ourselves, having witnessed that 
state, feel the most ardent wishes for its amelioration. Who, in- 
deed, can be insensible to this subject, who has read of the dangers 
which, at this season, either await millions of the Irish poor, or 
have already fallen upon them in the shape of famine and disease ? 
The accounts from that country assume a more appalling aspect 
by every succeeding mail, and unless the charitable hearts of 
Englishmen once more expand for their brethren in the sister isle, 
its chances of improvement will be embarrassed and postponed for 
years. There must, indeed, be much that is radically unsound in 
the habits and relations of the whole race of Irish cottagers, which 
gives birth to the necessity of thus making appeals to the charity 
of England, from time to time. These periods of visitation seem 
tohave come round for more than half a century, with a porten- 
tous regularity, the causes of which may be easily gathered 
from the little volume before us. Would we could flatter ourselves 
with the hope that the remedies pointed out in his own homely 
manner, by Mr. Doyle, were likely to be soon adopted! 
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Novelists generally end their labours with a marriage. Quy; 
practical philosopher begins his lectures with one, contrary to the 
advice of Mr. Malthus. It is not indeed so much the pre-dis- 
position of the Irish cottager towards that state, which brings 
misery upon offspring. The influence of religion, {together with 
the natural inclinations, prompt him to form the union; but it 
too often happens, that he has no care to provide for its conse- 
quences. Our author, who teaches by contrasts, shews by exam- 
ple the different effects which have followed from the marriages of 
a prudent and an imprudent couple. He relates his tale in the 
Irish way, and thus has blended amusement with instruction. 


«Ah! then, could I be after spaking a few words to you, Peter 
Brady?” said old Daniel Kinshella, some years ago, to the other, as they 
were leaving their parish chapel on the Sunday before Shrovetide, and 
proceeding together in the direction of their homes, which were in the 
same township. 

‘To be sure you can, Dan,” responded Peter; “and why shouldn't 
you? Aren’t we neighbours, and neighbours’ childer, these hundred years 
and more? And haven’t you a good right to ax me what you plase, when 
I know ’tis all in civility ?” 

T'll tell you, Peter,” said Daniel; and if you’re not plased, why we 
won't be any worse friends, I expect, after. My boy Mick has a liking for 
your daughter Joanny;” (something like a grunt from Peter ;) “and so | 
was thinking, as we're neighbours, and neighbours’ childer ourselves, we 
might knock up a match between them: that’s what I wanted to say to you.” 

** Dan,” replied Peter, * Mick Kinshella is no match for Joanny Brady, 
barring you mane to give him the biggest half of your little houlding, a 
couple of cows, and lashings of money besides. The best boys in the 
parish are after Joanny, I can tell you, because they know i'll give her”— 

“Ah! then, what will you give her?” so quickly demanded Daniel, as 
to embarrass, for a moment, his cautious companion, who had no intention 
whatever of having the depth of his purse fathomed, or of prematurely 
committing himself in this, or in any other matter of bargain. 

“‘ Why, I'll give her penny for penny with you, Daniel Kinshella.” 

‘* No;” said the other, “that won’tdo; but I’ll tell you what Mick Kin- 
shella shall have, since he’s so entirely bothered about the girl. I'll divide 
the parkeens equally with him, perch for perch, and give him the brindled 
er and the year old breeding sow, and (after a pause) five guineas in 
gold.” 

“Tt won’t do, Dan; you must mend your hand.” 

‘Why, Peter Brady, man, you’re mighty hard upon me this day, of all 
Messed days in the year. Where would I get any more, barring a sheep 
or two?” 

“Well, Dan, give me your hand,” taking and slapping it on the palm. 
‘¢ Double the five guineas, and it’s a match.” : 

Here Peter Brady’s hand was seized by his friend, who, giving it a tre- 
mendous bang in return, offered, by way of clincher, two guineas more. 

_“* Seven guineas, Peter ; that’s the sum total of what I’ll give Mick, - 
vided that you give Joanny the thirty hard guineas you have in the box. 
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“ No; make it the even ten guineas,” rejoined Peter, ‘‘ and it’s a con- 
tract; and I'll give Joanny five-and-twenty guineas in hand.” 

“Split the difference,” sagaciously hinted Dick Doyle, who had just 
come up, “ and let us have a naggin at Pat Colfer’s, for there's no luck 
in a dry bargain anyhow.” 

«| won't break your word, Dick,” added each of the old boys; so, after 
a little more hard dealing, when matters were pretty well concluded, they 
drank—something more than one naggin, you may be sure, at Peter Brady's 
expense, in Pat Colfer’s little parlour, without altering the terms already 
stated, farther than making mutual stipulations, through Dick's manage- 
ment, that Joanny was to receive a bed, and some other articles of furniture, 
with two geese and a gander, from her father, while it was admitted by the 
other party, that the marriage money should be paid by the Kinshellas ; 
and, what was of more importance to the young folks, that they should 
live for the first year, turn about with their parents. 

‘ These preliminary arrangements being thus concluded, and the mar- 
riage determinately fixed on, it only remained to consult Father Murphy, 
the aged and respected priest of the parish, as a point of duty; and to 
submit the matter as an affair of courtesy, (a due proportion of self-inter- 
est of course, involved in it,) to Mr. Bruce, the landlord, a gentleman of 
rank and character, who, a few years before, had left England, where he 
had been chiefly educated, to reside altogether on his Irish estate, in the 
vicinity of which he became acquainted with a very charming woman, 
to whom he soon became united by marriage. From the former, a wedding 
was almost sure of approval; from the latter, it met no discouragement in this 
case; and as the young people had long before made up their minds to the 
match, there was nothing to prevent it from taking place on the succeeding 
Shrove-Tuesday. Itis true that there were a few trifling things to be looked 
to—beef and mutton, turkeys and geese, chickens and bacon, puddings 
and pies, whiskey and sugar, and a few bottles of port for Father Murphy, 
his coadjutor, and the landlord, (whose condescension in promising to 
appear for an hour or two at the wedding, excited no little vanity in the 
two families so especially interested), cakes and bread, tobacco and can- 
dies, were to be provided ; besides petticoats, shifts, caps, shoes, stockings, 
cloak, bonnet and gloves, However, as there was nearly a day anda 
half for the buying, killing, scalding, plucking, and cooking, cutting out, 
stitching, sewing, washing, starching and drying, these necessaries for 
the inside and the outside; and as Joanny Brady, always prompt and 
diligent, now laboured with double assiduity, the aforesaid preparations 
were completed in due time. Fortunately there was no need of an attor- 
hey to draw up a settlement ; the stipulated fortune was paid into Mick’s 
hands, an hour or two before the priests and the ’squire had arrived, and 
Just as nine or ten pair of young men and women were in view, riding 
double, and « fiery red with haste” to win the bride’s garter. One of 
the jockeys in this sweepstakes, however, was so intent, as many a greater 
man has been, on the garter, that he left the companion with whom he 
started, pillion and all, sprawling on the spot where she had fallen from 

er seat, and arrived singly at the winning-post; but not having brought 
up his weight, he was sent back, very properly, for the girl he left behind 
him. But the secrets of this wedding shall not be disclosed by me. [ 


might be extremely entertaining and communicative on this subject, if 
VOL, XIV, 2. 
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I thought proper to indulge my humour, and could relate many things 
which occurred at it; for instance, how, when the cloth was taken off 
the plate of cake was handed round, first to the landlord, who took a bit. 
and laid down a guinea in its stead, and how crowns and half-crowns 
emulously followed, in contribution to the priest’s fees ; and how Father 
Murphy drank a blessing to the newly married’ couple, in a bumper out 
of his own bottle, which nobody else presumed to meddle with; and how 
the bride’s heart thumped against her ribs when she got up to dance 
before the gentlemen, and how gracefully she did ‘heel and toe,” and 
‘¢ covered the buckle,” and “cut it acrass ;” and how Nick Moran’s ani- 
mal spirits evaporated in frequent kicks, introduced among his more 
regular capers, on that part of his own body which at other times he used 
for sitting on, and which he would have very decidedly disapproved of 
any one else saluting in the same manner: and how Tom Duff came for 
the coadjutor to marry him to Mary Donohoe, although he had promised 
the day before to have Biddy Doyle, and how Biddy got over her disap- 
pointment by taking Pat Whelan, not to let the pairing season pass over, 
and this the last night of it; and how the coadjutor had afterwards to 
perform the same ceremony for Mr. Bruce’s four dairy-maids and their 
lads; and how tired both their reverences were from all the duty they had 
discharged in this way during the two days and nights preceding; and 
how Father Murphy's watch was an hour slower on this night, just to keep 
within canonical hours; and how the same accident, as to time, had an- 
nually happened at the same hour, for half a century preceding ; and how 
he rode home on his own horse that night, which was remarkable, as he 
was a very absent man, and usually mounted the first horse that was 
brought to him, provided that he was a steady, sober-going beast like his 
own, and somewhat of the same altitude and colour; and how Mick Kin- 
shella, when he was retiring to the bridal bed-room, escaped from the 
volley of cabbage-stalks which was prepared for him, by cleverly throwing 
his coat and waistcoat over Nick Moran, who was drunk in a corner of the 
kitchen, and only roused to sensibility by receiving on his own person the 
whole discharge of the vegetable artillery which had been designed, ac- 
cording to custom, as a feu de joie for the body of the bridegroom; and 
many other events of that wedding I could also narrate, if I chose to do 
so; but I won’t disclose a single particular that happened, because, even 
if I had been there, (and no matter whether I was there or not,) I make it 
a point of honour to keep all matrimonial secrets to myself. _ I will, there- 
fore, wish all the party, including you, my dear and respected readers, a 
good night’s rest; and I too will take a nap until the next chapter.’— 
pp. 1—8. 

Our author then traces the career of the newly married pair 
through the first year of their union, which was spent in the 
erection of a cottage, and in the preparation by the wife of a good 
supply of strong sheets, and table cloths, and blankets, from her 
own spinning-wheel. She continued, moreover, in the mean time, 
to keep her husband’s shirts and stockings in good order, and even 
to increase his store in that respect. Their united fortune, was, 
under the advice of the good Mr. Bruce, deposited in a savings 
bank, and although the unavoidable out-goings of the first year 
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jessened its amount, yet the great point was not lost, a part of 
it remained and was preserved as a nest egg, inviting, and, indeed, 
securing future augmentation. Mick went to work as economi- 
cally as possible. For instance, instead of sinking his capital on 
a horse, he bought an ass, which, with a little additional labour 
of his own, accomplished his objects just as well. The furze 
fences, consisting of crumbling and uneven banks which unneces- 
sarily divided, and sub-divided his fields into ribbons, and occupied 
a tenth of his land, he levelled and brought into cultivation : half 
an acre of wet soil, which his predecessor never thought it worth 
his while to reclaim, Mick added to his patrimony, by treating it in 
an appropriate manner, and for his plough and team of horses, or 
bullock, he substituted, under the same sensible direction, his own 
good spade and shovel, and vigorous limbs. 

‘In occasional conversations, Mick acquired much solid knowledge 
from his benevolent landlord, which be immediately applied to practice, 
to the surprise of his neighbours, who could not be persuaded that he 
was not making a fool of himself by changing the ould method. One 
notion, however, quickly got into their heads, namely, that he was 
only trying to humour the master, and that all his losses (for losses they 
anticipated as certain) would be made good by him. But this never 
proved to be the case, because Mick became a gainer, and not a loser, 
by following the new system recommended to him; and Mr. Bruce, on 
principle, abstained from giving any undue advantages to this man, whom 
he designed for a model to his other small holders. It is true, that he 
gave a fair and accommodating time for paying up the rent; and in this 
way was more indulgent to him than he would have been, had Mick’s 


general habits been different, and his husbandry practices unimproving.’— 
pp. 16, 17. 


Contrasted with the fortunes of our friend Michael, are those 
of a very different sort of couple, Nick Moran and his wife. 
Nick had succeeded to a well nickel farm of twenty acres, which, 
under his father’s care, had become extremely productive, and also 
to a leathern purse containing fifty pounds. He had the mis- 
fortune, however, to marry a slattern, who was always gadding 
abroad to wakes, funerals, and other amusements. The domestic 


history of this pair, has, we fear, but too many parallels in 
Treland. 


‘ Nick himself had been always a roystering blade, fond of company 
and sport, yet shrewd and cunning in some things: a good judge of cattle 
and a keen hand at a bargain, for his father had been in the habit of send- 
ing him as a cattle-jobber to distant fairs, to purchase cows or pigs, which 
they often afterwards sold to advantage. The habits of tippling which 
Nick had contracted in his rambling excursions, owing, in a great degree, 
to a very evil custom among his humble countrymen, of never buying or 
selling without the whiskey-bottle, as a party, did not contribute any good 
qualities to his character; and to render matters worse, his wife was a 
tea-drinker, and a company-keeper in his absence, occasionally pilfering 
a bag of potatoes, a stone of meal, or a barrel of oats, for the publican, or 

212 
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the huxter who supplied her with tea and sugar, whiskey and tobacco, 
The candle was thus melting at both ends, and every thing went wron 
within the house, and without it. The fields in which the job cattle were 
confined between one fair and another, were poached in wet weather; the 
fences were broken down, and left so; the drains were choked up, and 
not cleared again ; the crops were half weeded; in a word, every thing 
denoted carelessness, mismanagement, and want of economy. The fifty 
pounds at length went to clear off rent and arrears, which had been accu- 
mulating for three years, and the cattle vanished also. _The last struggle 
which Nick made to replace them was in vain, and so it deserved to be. 
He had picked up, for two pounds, an abominably vicious, untractable 
little pony, that would neither lead nor drive, unless when overpowered by 
flogging and fatigue, and its determination not to draw any thing was insu- 
perable. Nick, however, contrived to force the animal to a very distant 
fair, and to exhibit him, his own long legs astride on him all the time, at 
the green where horses were ranged for sale. It soon happened that one 
of the Society of Friends, attracted by the excellent points of the animal, 
enquired his price ; but the bargain shall be stated exactly as it was made, 
in the presence of a crowd of petty horse-dealers. 

‘ Friend.—What will thee take for thy pony ? 

‘ Nick.—Fifteen guineas, your honour. 

‘ Friend.—Don’t honour me; “honour to whom honour.” But won't 
thee take less ? 

‘ Nick.—(Scratching his head, and considering, perhaps, that the qua- 
ker was not to be huxtered with.) May be I might give a good luck- 
penny. 

‘ Friend.—‘ But, first, will he draw a car, or little carriage? Thee 
must engage him. 

‘ Nick.—Och! let him alone for that. 

‘ Friend.—Will thee warrant him to plough ? 

‘ Nick.—To plough, is it? I'll tell you what I'll warrant—that car, 
cart, and plough, are all alike to him. (Aside. The devil a one of ‘em 
will the same baste ever put his back under.) And I won’t ax the money 
till you get on his back and try him, how pleasant and aisy he travels. For 
Nick knew very well that the pony was sobered enough by this time to 
carry any person: and quietly and smoothly did he now move under the 
* friend,” who, finding no reasonable fault with him, at once offered the 
sum which, on coming to the fair, he had intended to expend in the pur- 
chase of horse-flesh—ten pounds—a very old saddle and bridle included 
in the bargain. 

‘ Nick.—Why, then, if I take ten guineas for him this day, may I be— 

‘ Friend.—If thee swears, thee may keep thy horse. I'll give thee 
no more. ( Going.) 

‘ Nick.—Well, well, you’re a quaker, sure enough, then, and I must be 
at a word with you. You must give me a luck-penny, anyhow, to drink. 

‘ Friend.—I'll give thee a shilling to refresh thyself, but don’t thee 
exceed. 

After Nick had reiterated his protestations of the pony’s excellencies, 
the simple and upright quaker paid him his money, which Nick might 
have carried home, had not his besetting sin assailed him in a critical mo- 
ment. There was a tent hard by; the luck-penny was in his hand; 2 
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went Nick, and changed not only his shilling, but a pound-note after- 
wards; and there he remained for that day, and part of the succeeding 
one, until some acquaintances of the quaker, witnesses of the bargain, 
came in with a constable, took Nick before a magistrate, proved to the 
engagement, implied, though not, perhaps, expressed in the straightest 
form of words, and obliged him to surrender the purchase money, ten 
shillings of which, however, had been spent in the tent, where the fasci- 
nations of a drunken piper had so long detained him. 

‘ Nick's dishonesty, for such his conduct really was in principle, however 
disguised by the trickery of words, and the character of his pony being 
now completely blown through the fair, our unfortunate jobber had to come 
home again just as he went, only that the pony died on the road, from ill- 
usage and exhaustion. 

‘The gale-day soon came round again, and Nick was at length ejected 
from his farm, and glad to find shelter for himself and his family in a 
wretched cabin on the road-side, with a small potato-garden behind it, for 
which he was charged, by a man almost as poor as himself, only four times 
us value. 

‘He was ever afterwards, as may be supposed, in one perplexity or ano- 
ther, from his total want of discretion, economy, and self-restraint ; care- 
less, idle, and improvident, while his potatoes lasted; compelled, when 
they were consumed, which was usually at the end of December, to slave 
unremittingly, in order to preserve himself from beggary; and still there 
was no trusting him with a shilling in his pocket, although that shilling 
was earned by the sweat of his brow. 

‘Mr. Bruce, in the hope of his reformation, and seeing that he was 
occasionally a laborious and ready workman, often employed him, and he 
was perhaps inclined to judge favourably of him now, from having ob- 
served certain indications of a desire in Nick and his wife for comfort and 
cleanliness. These symptoms appeared from their having renewed the 
thatch of the hovel with tolerable trimness, dashed and whitewashed its 
walls, and inserted windows where there had been only apertures before, so 
small as to require no other shutter at night than a wisp of straw, or the 
tattered breeches, out of which Nick had slipped on tumbling into bed; 
and above all, by their having filled up, for a cabbage garden, the green 
and stagnant pool which had long been in front of the door. All these 
improvements had been effected by Nick’s energy and assiduity, within a 
single week, the materials having been supplied by Mr. Bruce. The 
Morans, however, in all this had something farther in view than merely 
pleasing their employer; they speculated (or rather Nick speculated, for 
his wife, sobered by continued misery, disliked the scheme, as tending to 
excite Mr, Bruce’s disapprobation), on making a guinea or two, and a belly-, 
lull of whiskey to boot, by the contributions of their friends ; his plan was 
0 invite every neighbour, cousin, and well-wisher, within six miles of him, 
‘0a subscription housewarming, to collect within his metamorphosed habi- 
‘ation all those who were willing to pay for every tumbler of bad punch, 
and worse tea, which might be served out to them in the course of a win- 
ers night. Such was the short cut by which Nick’s cunning and idleness, 
combined with a love of company and drink, expected to accumulate what 
dligence and temperance alone can acquire. 

Nick’s invitations were answered by few apologies: some came from 
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love of drinking, some from love of gossiping, many from the love of 
whiskey, which the entertainer’s taste gave reason to expect in abundance, 
and a few, but very few, alas! from the simple motive of assisting the 
Morans with their money. 

‘The rooms, kitchen and bed-rooms, (and, by the way, there were three 
or four children in the measles huddled into a corner of the latter), were 
filled as well as Nick’s hopes could have anticipated ; and the piper, and 
the whiskey, and the tobacco, were in as great demand, as if every man 
in the room had his landlord’s receipt in his pocket, a very problematical 
point, at least with most of them. For a considerable portion of the 
night all was good humour and pleasantry; but, at last, as ill luck would 
have it, Brien Foley, the blacksmith, who had got the cross sup in him, 
revived an old quarrel with Jemmy Cassidy, the carpenter, a man remark- 
able for his great size * and good humour ; but on this occasion his tem- 

r was tried beyond the limits of endurance, as will appear in the sequel. 
Brien, whose fist, in the course of his passion, came in contact as forcibly 
with Jem Cassidy's nose as if he had been sledging his anvil, applied an 
epithet so very galling to the heart of the carpenter, as to make him retum 
the blow with interest. This brought on a rejoinder in kind ; Brien struck 
Jemmy; and Jemmy floored Brien; Brien’s wife ran at Jemmy, and Jemmy’s 
sister pummelled her again ; party formed against party, every one striking 
at his particular opponent, except Nick, who being too drunk to discriminate, 
struck at random amongst them all. Luckily for the children, the combatants 
rushed into the road, which was soon a scene of clamour and contention ; 
stools and tables torn asunder, pots and pot-hooks, kettle and frying-pan, 
were all in requisition ; blows and screams, curses and oaths mixed toge- 
ther in undistinguishable uproar, were the sounds which that night broke 
the rest of the few orderly persons who had staid at home, and gone to bed 
quietly.’—pp. 18—26. 

The results were most disastrous. Nick was summoned to the 
petty sessions, tried, and found guilty of selling spirits without 
licence, and committed for a month to prison, there to be kept to 
hard labour. From one offence, as is usually the case, he pro- 
gressed to another, and finally was obliged to quit the country. 
These cases are so happily contrasted, and so neatly developed 
by Mr. Doyle in his humorous and engaging style, that they 
aes fail to produce the best impression wherever they become 
cnown. 

We hope that it is from experience that Mr. Doyle is enabled to 
set before us the picture of an admirable country school, planned 
and conducted under the auspices of Mr. Bruce. Besides the 
usual rudiments of ordinary education, there was attached to this 
{nstitution, after the Swiss fashion, a portion of land, which was 
cultivated by the boys asa model farm. Their time was regt- 
larly divided between school instruction, and attention to this farm 
at all seasons of the year; and when the weather prevented them 





* *One of those Irish giants, whose portraiture was well conveyed by the 


following description: ‘ Plaze your honour, a boy that would pull a bul- 
lock out of a bog.” ’ 
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from going a-field, they were taught to use the toolsof the turner and 
carpenter, within doors. In the same way, the girls were trained 
to the usual kinds of needle-work, to washing, making and mend- 
ing clothes, brewing, baking, gardening, and the culture of bees. 

Another most admirable practice, described by Mr. Doyle, is 
the inspection, by his model of a good landlord, of the cottages 
and farms upon his estate, and the distribution of premiums in 
money, on a rigidly graduated scale, amongst his cottage tenantry. 
This gives him an opportunity of drawing a contrast, between the 
cottage and farm of our friend Michael, and those of one of his 
neighbours. The chapter, in which the opposite effects of the 
thrifty industry of the one, and of the indolent attention of the 
other, are exhibited, contains in itself a little volume of practical 
wisdom. 


‘On one of those days in June, when even in comparatively rude and 
unimproved districts, the face of nature has that smiling appearance which 
zladdens the heart of man, which makes him feel that even merely to exist 
is happiness—(happiness how infinitely increased, if while his bodily ener- 
gies are excited by the renovating influence of a cloudless sky, he has 


reason to feel that at the same time he is dwelling in the sunshine of God's 
love, and that the rays of divine goodness are beaming on his heart, 
making his “ path as the shining light that shines no more unto the 
perfect day!”) the Bruces, the Gumbletons, Father Murphy, Doctor 
(Neil, the medical superintendent of the dispensary, and several strangers 


invited for the occasion, assembled at the “‘ great house” to breakfast, 
after which the visiting procession issued forth in all the pomp of visitorial 
dignity. The list of prizes comprehended many heads :—cottage pre- 
miums—green crops—including clover and vetches for summer, and 
mangel wurzel, turnips, cabbage and rape for winter food—stall feeding — 
dairy management—hedges—trees, &c. &c. The respective claims being 
minutely examined into, each successful candidate was classed according 
to his merit. 

‘The state of Michael Kinshella’s house and farm was as follows : first as 
to the interior of his house ; the floors which had been remarkably well 
and evenly laid with a composition of yellow clay and lime, was as clean 
as possible; the dresser well scrubbed, and filled with its pewter garniture, 
as bright as silver—the tables perfectly clean—a coarseclean piece of rubber 
cloth hung suspended from a roller for the purpose of wiping the face and 
hands, before and after meals, a process especially necessary in a labour- 
ing family, whose manual operations are so varied and unceasing—the 
sleeping room, was equally neat and comfortable, its floor boarded, its 
window opening on hinges to admit the air, its curtain, as well as that 
of the bed, neatly arranged, the sheets white and clean though coarse, and 
the quilt (Joanny’s patchwork while a spinster) corresponding in clean- 
liness—there was a decent chest of cherrytree drawers too, and a rack 
on which Joanay’s bonnet and Mick’s Sunday clothes were usually hung— 
nor was the parlour without its appropriate furniture; a cupboard full of 
Cups and saucers, with a somewhat ostentatious display of china plates, 
broken at the manor house, but ingeniously reunited, and here “ wisely 
sept for shew,” gave an appearance of snugness to the household 
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economy, which was rendered complete by the appearance of two chubby 
children—the younger one just learning to walk, tidily dressed in good 
strong linsey of home manufacture, and gazing with amazed yet delighted 
eyes on the groupe of gentry visitors. 

‘The dairy was next inspected; it was a very little room outside the 
house, and with a northern aspect, just large enough for the purpose; 
the small churn, and milk pail, cooler, strainer, wooden bowl and skim- 
ming dish, were each and all of them just as they should be, untainted to 
the smell and perfectly clean to the eye. 

‘ The garden before the house was small but well cropped, the walks 
clean, fruit trees growing in the borders, and the young thorn quicks which 
had been planted in the breast of the surrounding fence, carefully pre- 
served from weeds; carrots, parsnips, turnips, cabbages, onions and 
beans thriving well, and in a sheltered corner there stood nine or ten 
bee-hives. 

The outside of the cottage presented a very agreeable appearance, 
being neatly dashed and coloured ; the windows of the cottage were large, 
and a few hop plants and roses appeared over the front wall, nor were 
these plants unprofitable. Mick had sold the hops on the preceding year 
for five shillings, and the roses were taken by a neighbouring Apothecary 
in exchange for some medicines which the children required—the cow was 
in her shed feeding most voluptuously on vetches, secure from the attack 
of the gad-fly and the relaxing effects of a hot sun, and most liberally 
adding to the accumulations of the dung hill—there were two sheep also, 
confined in a little yard with a covered shed in it, fattening on the refuse 
of the garden vegetables and clover—a very fat pig in a dry and well 
littered stye, completed the stock of this improving small holder. Nor 
were all these matters arranged merely for the day—and then suffered to 
fall into disorder. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Bruce, who had been in the habit of unexpectedly 
popping in on the Kinshellas, always found them in the same state, they 
never embarrassed these cottagers by a visit, for in their little establish- 
ment there was time and place for every thing, and every thing was timed 
and in its place. 

‘ The field, too, which three years before had been in a miserable con- 
dition, now showed the effects of skill and industry, it was divided and 
cropped as follows :— 

Acres. Roods. Perches. 


Drilled Potatoes. 
Turnips. 
Clover. 
Oats. 
Meadow. 
] Flax: 
Orchard. 
30 House, Offices, Yard and Garden. 


‘ The lower end of Mick’s field, which had been so judiciously drained, 
was of a moory quality and consequently inclined to grass ; this was laid 
down for meadow; and though but half an acre in extent, it produced as 
much as supplied his cow in winter, aided by the turnips. According to 
the proposed premiums, Mick was awarded— 
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For his House and Garden—the first prize £2 0 
Bees _ es e- . 0.8 
Clover 

Turnips 

Fences oe $0 e° se 
Feeding a Cow in House winter and summer | 


Let us now pass to Dick Doyle’s farm. 


‘On Dick Doyle’s farm there was a good show of crops, but unfor- 
tunately for him joined with a large portion of weeds—there was obviously 
much appearance of independence and comparative wealth about his farm, 
but at the same time a very perceptible want of system and of cleanliness 
both in the house and on the exterior premises—things were evidently 
arranged for the occasion— Dick’s wife was but half fit for receiving the 
judges; in her hurry she had forgotten to throw off an abominably filthy 
cap, although she had a new and rathertawdry gown slipped over a flannel 
petticoat, the tail of which peeping below it, showed that the garment, of 
which it formed the lower end, had not been in a wash-tub for many 
months before. 

‘The cattle, too, instead of feeding on rich and juicy grasses in the cow 
house and increasing the manure, were very unprofitably standing in the 
middle of a running stream which bounded the farm, and weeds of every 
kind were growing in the pasture field. Dick had, in reality, but one 
objection to the large docks, and luxuriant thistles, namely, that they 
indicated the richness of the soil, a point which, with true Irish cunning, 
he studiously laboured to conceal from his landlord, who however took 
good care to observe them, and also to notice the irregularity of the po- 
tato drills; ‘your drills are very crooked, Dick ;” ‘to be sure they are, 
your honour, and I can’t help it,” said Dick, “ for the old bound’s ditch 
beyant, is’nt very strait, and I always plough according to the run of the 
ditch, but if your honour would be after giving me the next field when 
Jem Cronin goes to America (and my blessing to him when he goes,) 
though indeed it’s but a poor worn out piece all the time, I'd thry and 
make the ditch something straiter ;” ‘“‘ but in the meantime,” said Mr. 
Gumbleton, ‘‘ why don’t you draw a straight line for your drills, and not 
follow all the windings of the boundary, year after year; don’t you know 
that the cattle work at great disadvantage when drawing the plough in a 
curved line instead of a direct one ;” ‘‘ why then | don’t know, plaze your 
reverence,” replied Dick, “ but I believe the horses are so used to it now 
that they wouldn’t draw aisy in any other way, and as the ould saying is, 
‘a crooked loaf may make a straight belly,’ if the handful of corn comes 
up, it’s all one which way the furrows run;” ‘‘ where are your green cro 
Dick ?” enquired one of the judges ; ‘“‘ why then sure I have a fine field of 
Clover forenent you there, is’nt that worthy of a premium?” said Dick, 
pointing to a field in which there were certainly symptoms of clover, which 
had been sown the year before, and would have now afforded luxuriant 
‘oiling, had it been kept up for the purpose, but from the time that it had 
begun to peep up in the preceding spring, cows, sheep, horses, and pigs, 
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had been turned out on it, and on this day it was almost as bare and 
as red as the high road. Dick’s house, however, was in such folerabje 
order, that he was adjudged the lowest rate of reward, viz. 10s.; had he 
exercised care and judgment in husbandry, he might have been sure of at 
least half as many pounds as he now received shillings, not to take 
into estimation the certain profits which an improved system would have 
carried with it. 

‘ Many others, however, of Mr. Bruce's tenantry proved on inspection 
to be much more improving than Dick, but at the same time im- 
measurably inferior to Michael Kinshella. The last upon the list fora 
cottage premium was unfortunate Nick Moran, whose house had been 
so recently trimmed up for the expected remuneration that there was 
hardly yet time for its decay; the panes of glass were still unbroken, s0 
that there was not need for stopping up vacancies with the remnants of 
Nick’s corderoy unmentionables, the crown of his caubeen, or the tattered 
fragments of Molly’s dirty petticoat. 

‘ The little cabbage garden in front was yet untouched by the pig, 
because the pig had been sold before cabbages had been planted, to 
support Nick in gaol ; and the neighbours’ pigs and goats had not found 
an entrance through the little gate in front, because the bars of that gate 
had been torn to pieces, in lieu of better weapons, on the memorable 
night of the “ skrimmage,” and the passage had been stopped up with 
stones leaving one or two projecting ones, in the way of style for the accom- 
modation of those who went in and out; the advantages, indeed, of this 
style, appeared so obvious to the judges, that they recommended Nick, 
whose term of confinement had some time before expired, to block up 
somewhat in the same way, within its stye, the next pig which he might 
fortunately obtain, as the surest mode of keeping him within bounds, 
of saving his cabbage plants, and avoiding the sundry fines which would 
otherwise, in all probability, be consequent on his erratic tendencies,’ — 
pp. 655—59. 

Some of the most injurious habits of the Irish cottagers, such 
as their mis-spending their days at wakes and funerals, which 
usually end in drunkenness and rioting, their ill-founded com- 
plaints against tithes, when fairly assessed and exacted, their su- 
perstitious fears of ghosts, and their over-fondness for excitement 
of every description, are successively touched upon by the author, 
and illustrated in a most amusing manner. It gives us great 
pleasure to observe, that he takes frequent occasion to expose the 
unhappy consequences of religious animosity, and to inculcate a 
spirit of forbearance and charity, upon this subject, which has, 
more than any other, distracted the heart of Ireland, and impeded 
her civilization. Those societies which propose as their leading ob- 
ject, the amelioration of the lot of the Irish peasantry, cannot doany- 
thing more effectual for their purpose than to cause (of course with 
the author’s consent) the whole of this little volume to be re- 
printed, and circulated as widely as possible. 
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Ant. IV.—l. The Life of Reginald Heber, D. D. Lord Bi - 

Calcutta. By his Wicd, With Selections from his Corr a 
unpublished Poems, and Private Papers; together with a Journal of 
his Tour in Norway, Sweden, Russia, Hungary and Germany, and a 
History of the Cossacks. In two volumes, 4to. London: Murray. 
1830. 

9. The Last Days of Bishop Heber. By Thomas Robinson, A.M. 
Archdeacon of Madras, and late Domestic Chaplain to his Lordship. 
8vo. pp. 355. Madras, printed. London, reprinted: Jennings & Co. 
1830. 


TuEese are two affectionate tributes to the memory of a most 
amiable and accomplished individual and a truly exemplary Bishop. 
Since his lamented death the press has frequently re-echoed his 
name, but not more eee? than it deserves. Whether we 
view him as a student at the University, as a country pastor, as a 
husband in the privacy of domestic life, as a wen in the 


social circle, or as a prelate, visiting and enlightening, and almost 
consecrating by his presence the remotest wilds of India, we have 
just reason to esteem and admire him, as in all things excelling 
the ordinary classes of his fellow men. With a fervid imagination 
Dr. Heber possessed the kindest of hearts. However he differed 
from others in religion, he felt cordially interested for their 


spiritual happiness ; nor does he appear to have admitted the idea 
that that happiness was endangered merely because they were not 
of his fold. No clergyman was ever more zealous in the support 
of his church ; but he disdained to have its doctrines propagated 
by uncharitable means. His whole life may be said to have been 
a sacred poem. His thoughts constantly mingling with the 
elements, his feelings ever open to the influence of nature, poured 
themselves forth in aspirations for the welfare of those around him. 
Adversity lay lightly upon his mind ; better fortune only seemed 
to remind him of his duties, and made him more indefatigable in 
the performance of them. No scholar will mark with blame the 
few traces which we sometimes meet with in his character of a 
disposition towards literary indolence, or rather intellectual enjoy- 
ment, among his classical recollections. Nor ought it to be said 
that his life had not fulfilled the promise of his early fame. For 
although, with the exception perhaps of the beautiful poem on 
Palestine, and some of his hymns, he has left nothing behind him 
that is likely to maintain permanent celebrity ; yet he has done 
enough, even in the too brief career which was allowed him, to 
form a halo round his name, which will long continue to dis- 
tnguish him as one of the most graceful ornaments of the 
Protestant church. 259: 

The Heber or Hayber family is of considerable antiquity in the 
county of York. The subject of this biography, Reginald, was 
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born at Malpas, in the county of Chester, on the 2st of April 
1783: during his childhood he suffered much from inflammatory 
disorders, which did not, however, prevent him from disclosing 
even from his most tender years, peculiar sweetness of disposition, 
He is said not only to have read with fluency, but to have obtained 
an accurate knowledge of the Bible at five years’ old, and to have 
felt even then the necessity and importance of prayer. He was 
fond of drawing architectural designs, for which he possessed 
considerable talent. Natural history, so far as it consists jn 
watching the habits of insects, animals, and birds, was also amongst 
his earliest pursuits. It was remarked, however, that he never 
imprisoned any object for hisexamination. He was inquisitive after 
knowledge, devoured books rather than read them, and preserved 
their substance for years afterwards in his memory. His father, 
who was co-rector of Malpas, and patron of the rectories of Marton 
in Yorkshire, and of Hodnet in the county of Salop, taught him 
the rudiments of classical learning. Such was his progress, that 
at seven years’ old he had translated Pheedrus into English verse, 
Ile delighted in reading and reciting poetry, and soon began to 
attempt flights of his own. In 1796 he was placed under the care 
of Mr. Bristow, a clergyman, who took twelve pupils, at Neasdon, 
near London. A friendship was here commenced between him 
and Mr. John Thornton, eldest son of Samuel Thornton, late M.P. 
for Surrey, which appears to have been warmly cherished on both 
sides as long as Mr. Heber lived. 

We have the testimony of this gentleman, that young Reginald 
possessed a strong memory and a lively imagination ; that although 
not remarkable for quickness of apprehension, neither was he 
defective in that respect; that his prose exercises displayed great 
maturity of thought, and his verse originality and spirit. He was 
devoted to Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queene,” which he often strolled 
away from his companions to read, and he was a great favourite 
with his schoolfellows, from his facility in remembering or inventing 
tales, which he used to tell them in the winter evenings. He had 
no taste for critical knowledge or the exact sciences, or that learn- 
ing which dives into the structure of language. He was chiefly 
ambitious to shine in the elegant departments of literature. Sacred 
things he held in reverence, and was distinguished by a purity of 
thought amongst his schoolfellows, many of whom, we are pained 
to hear, though composing so small a community, were “habitually 
profane and licentious in their conversation.” ' 

Young Heber was entered at Brazen Nose College, Oxford, 
November, 1800. His education having been private, he had his 
acquaintance to make; but the introduction of his elder brother, 
and his talents for conversation and literature, soon led him into 
an extensive circle. In order to make up for the time spent in 
evening parties, he used to sit up during a part of the night, and 
would often tie a wet cloth round his head to prevent sleep. He 
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gained the University prize in his first year by a poem on the 


commencement of the new century. In his third year he wrote 
“Palestine,” with which every body is acquainted. It is related 
that whilst he was engaged in its composition, Sir Walter Scott 
happened to breakfast with him one morning; and having been 
shewn the manuscript, he said, “ You have omitted one striking 
circumstance in your account of the building of the temple, that 
no tools were used in its erection.” This suggestion gave birth to 
the fine lines— 
‘No hammer fell, no ponderous axes rung, 


Like some tall palm the mystic fabric sprung : 
Majestic silence !” 


The recitation of this poem in the theatre of the University, was 
an epoch in young Heber’s life. It surrounded him with fame at 
once, and it 1s a striking proof of the religious temperament which 
warmed his heart, that immediately after returning from this fasci- 
nating scene of academical triumph, he fell upon his knees in 
cratitude to God for the gift of those talents which had ‘ enabled 
him to bestow unmixed happiness on his parents.’ 

Mr. Heber was elected a Fellow of All Souls in November, 1804, 
and soon after took his Bachelor’s degree. His examination was 
eminently successful in the classics, but in logic and mathematics, 
for which, as we have already seen, he had no taste, it was not 
particularly distinguished. About the middle of the year 1805 he 
left England, accompanied by his friend Mr. John Thornton, on a 
tour through Russia, the Crimea, Hungary, Austria, Prussia, and 
Germany, the rest of Europe being at that time a sealed book to 
Englishmen. Whatever is valuable in his notes upon Russia, has 
already appeared in Clarke’s Travels. We have no intention of 
pursuing his route on this occasion, as the public have been long 
in possession of much more recent, and, we may without injus- 
tice add, much better written and better digested accounts of those 
countries, than the letters concerning them which incumber the 
first of these two volumes. Mr. Heber returned home in Septem- 
ber, 1806, and took an active share in the canvass for his brother, 
as representative for Oxford, but who failed on that occasion. In the 
following year he took orders, and was instituted by his brother to 
the family living of Hodnet. After taking bis degree as Master of 
Arts, he fixed his residence in the new sphere of his duties; but 
efore we contemplate him in the character of a country clergyman, 
we shall present to our readers an interesting aud well drawn pic- 
ture of his life at Oxford, which has been furnished to Mrs. Heber 

y one of his contemporaries, whose name she is restrained from 
mentioning. 

‘“ At a time when with the enthusiasm of the place, I had rather caught 
by heart than learnt Palestine, and when it was a privilege to any one of 
‘ny age to know Reginald Heber, I had the delight of forming his ac- 
(vaintance, I cannot forget the feeling of admiration with which, in the 
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Autumn of 1803, I approached his presence, er the surprise with whic), 
I contrasted my abstract image of him, with his own slinplo, social, every. 
day manner. He talked and laughed like those around him, and entered 
into the pleasures of the day with them, and with their relish: but when 
any higher subject was introduced, (and he was never slow in contriving 
to introduce literature at least, and to draw from his exhaustless memory 
riches of every kind,) his manner became his own. He never looked y 

at his hearers (one of the few things, by the bye, which I could have 
wished altered in him in after life, for he retained the habit,) but with his 
eyes down-cast and fixed, poured forth in a measured intonation, which 
from him became fashionable, stores of every age; the old romances: 
Spencer; some of our early prose writers; of Scott’s published works: 
or verses of his own. I speak not of one day only, but of my general re- 
collection of his habits as after that day witnessed often. One moonlight 
night (I do not recollect the year), we were walking together, talking of the 
old fabliaux and romances, with which his memory was full; and we con- 
tinued our walk till long past midnight. He said that it was a very easy 
style, and he could imitate it without an effort; and as he went along, he 
recited, composing as he recited, the happiest imitations of the George- 
Ellis-specimens which I ever saw, he came to my rooms and wrote it down 
the next day. He called it ‘The Boke of the purple faucon.’—vol. i, pp. 
340, 341. 


Mrs. Heber’s correspondent has enabled her to insert in her 
work a copy of this poem, which is not without merit. We were 
not prepared for another trait of character, rather of a more 


humorous description, which the same authority ascribes to his 
friend. 


‘“¢ He wrote what none but quick and clever men can write, very good 
nonsense : some of his jeux d’esprit appeared in the grave pages ofa cer- 
tain ancient magazine, in which he occasionally corresponded with himself, 
keeping himself down to the dullness of his model, to the infinite amusement 
of the few who were in the secret. One, I recollect, was a solemn inquiry 
from Clericus Leicestrensis, into the remedy for the devastations of an 
insect, which peculiarly attacked spinach,— a evil, the remedy, and the 
insect being all equally imaginary. Another was a sonnet on the death 
of Lieutenant Philip V * * who was killed at the storming of Fort Muz- 
zaboo, on the St. Lawrence, (fort and war equally unknown) the last line 
was :— 

‘And Marathon shall yield to Muzzaboo.’ 


Mr. Gifford once assured me, that ‘ Mr. Higgins,’ in the Antijacobin 
deceived one person at least, who seriously complained of the democratical 
tendencies of ‘The Rovers ;’ the jeu d’esprit from which the last line is 
quoted, also deceived another ; for it happened, by an odd coincidence, 
that there had been missing for some years, a certain Philip V * * whose 
uncle was so much pleased with discovering the scene of his death, and 
with this glowing eulogium from a witness of his valour, that he sent five 
pounds to Mr. Sylvanus Urban, for the author of the sonnet. 

‘« His powers of imitation and of humour were not confined to bis own 
language. Once, as Reginald was on his way to Oxford, he stopped at 
the Hen and Chickens, at Birmingham, in order to take a coach thence on 
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the following morning. ‘Phere happened to be in the inn a ball, which not 
only assembled persons from a distance, who consequently had engaged 
all the beds, but kept up such a noise throughout the night, that he could 
scarcely sleep even in his sitting-room. He employed and amused himself, 
therefore, in writing in Homeric verse a description of his situation: an- 
nexing a translation after the manner of Clarke, and subjoining the usual 
proportion of notes, he sent it to Lord Ebrington, then at Brazen Nose 
College, who kindly gave me a copy; and he fully permits — to insert 


it. It shows to equal advantage Reginald’s scholarship and his humour.’ 
—yol. i. pp. 345, 346. 


The whole of this composition is exceedingly droll. There is 
the original in Greek verse, translated into Latin after Clarke’s 
fashion, and this is followed by notes dressed up in all the for- 
mality of that commentator. Several other similar effusions es- 
caped Mr. Heber’s pen, among them a mock heroic poem, the 
subject of which was laid in his own college. It is not inserted in 
the work before us, but we have some recollection of having seen 
it, and of laughing heartily at the ludicrous associations with 
which it abounded. 

In the early wr of 1809, he published a poem under the suffi- 
ciently comprehensive title of “ Europe,” which was but an indif- 


ferent performance, and has been long since forgotten. In the 
spring of the year he was married to Amelia, grand-daughter of 
the late Jonathan Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph. On taking up 


his residence at Hodnet, he set himself resolutely to the execution 
of the duties entrusted to his care. The view which his amiable 
biographer gives of this part of his life is peculiarly engaging. 


‘After his marriage, Mr. Reginald Heber settled on his rectory, and 
entered, at first unassisted, on the cares of a large parish. His first act 
was to extend through the year an afternoon sermon, which had, till then, 
been confined to the summer months. In order to devote himself more 
entirely to the discharge of his parochial duties, he, in a great measure, 
withdrew from the society of that world by which he was courted (though 
with the friends of his youth he kept up occasional intercourse, and fre- 
quent correspondence), and he made those talents which, in almost every 
sphere of life, would have raised him to eminence, subservient to the ad- 
vancement of Christianity, and to the spiritual and temporal good of his 
parishioners. He became, indeed, their earthly guide, their pastor, and 
frend. His ear was never shut to their complaints, nor his hands closed 
to their wants. Instead of hiding his face from the poor, he sought out 

stress; he made it a rule, from which no circumstance induced him to 
Swerve, to “ give to all who asked,” however trifling the sum ; and wher- 
ever he had an opportunity, he never failed to inquire into, and more 
‘flectually to relieve their distress. He could not pass a sick person, or a 
child crying, without endeavouring to soothe and help them, and the 
kindness of his manner always rendered his gifts doubly valuable. A 
poor clergyman near Hodnet had written a poem from which he expected 
seat emolument. Mr. Reginald Heber, to whom the MS. was sent, with 
‘request that he would assist in getting it through the press, saw that its 
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sale would never repay the expenses of publishing it; he, therefore, sent 
the clergyman some money, and while recommending him not to risk so 
great a sum as the printing would cost, spoke so delicately on its defici- 
encies (having, as he said, a feeling for a brother poet), that the poor man 
could not be hurt at the manner in which the advice was given. 

‘ Mr. Reginald Heber possessed, in its fullest acceptation, that “ charity 
which hopeth all things.” He not only discountenanced every tendency 
to illiberal or ill-natured remarks, but had always a kind and charitable 
construction to put on actions which might, perhaps more readily, admit 
of a different interpretation ; and when the misconduct of others allowed 
of no defence, he would leave judgment to that Being, who alone 
‘«‘ knoweth what is in the heart of man.” 

‘In his charities he was prodigal; on himself alone he bestowed little, 
To those whose modesty or rank in life made secrecy an object, he gave 
with delicacy and in private ; and to use the words of one who had been 
for some years his companion and assistant, and whose pastoral care the 
people of Hodnet still feel as a blessing, “‘ many a good deed done by him 
in secret, Only came to light when he had been removed far away, and, 
but for that removal would have been for ever hid; many an instance of 
benevolent interference where it was least suspected, and of delicate at- 
tention towards those, whose humble rank is too often thought to exempt 
their superiors from all need of mingling courtesy with kindness.” The 
same feeling prevented his keeping any person waiting, who came to speak 
with him. When summoned from his favourite studies, he left them un- 
reluctantly to attend to the business of others; and his alacrity increased, 
if he were told that a poor person wanted him, for he said that not only is 
their time valuable, but the indigent are very sensible to every appearance 
of neglect. His charities would of themselves have prevented his being 
rich in worldly goods, but he had another impediment to the acquisition 
of wealth, an indifference to his just dues, and a facility in resigning them, 
too often taken advantage of by the unworthy. If a man who owed him 
money, could plead inability to pay, he was sure to be excused half, and 
sometimes all his debt. In the words of the writer just quoted, “the 
wisdom of the serpent was almost the only wisdom in which he did not 
abound.” ’"—vol. i. pp. 355—357. 


Amidst these occupations, however, Mr. Heber found time for 
literary pursuits, towards which, from the first dawn of his mind, 
he felt a decided disposition. He was an early and distinguished 
contributor to the Quarterly Review. Soon after his marriage, he 
began to write the hymns which have since been published ; and 
from time to time he practised his hand at verses for music, of 
which the following may be considered agreeable specimens. The 
first is entitled ‘‘ The rising of the sun.” 

‘Wake! wake! wake to the hunting! 
Wake ye, wake! the morning is nigh ! 
Chilly the breezes blow 
Up from the sea below, 
Chilly the twilight creeps over the sky ! 
Mark how fast the stars are fading ! 
Mark how wide the dawn is spreading ! 
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Many a fallow deer 
Feeds in the forest near, 
Now is no time on the heather to lie! 


‘ Rise, rise! look on the ocean! 
Rise ye, rise, and look on the sky! 
Softly the vapours sweep 
Over the level deep, 
Softly the mists on the waterfall lie! 
In the clouds red tints are glowing, 
On the hill the black cock’s crowing ; 
And through the welkin red, 
See where he lifts his head, 
(Forth to the hunting !) the sun’s riding high ! ’— 


vol. i. p. 373. 
The second is not quite so good as this. 


‘ The moon in silent brightness 
Rides o’er the mountain brow, 
The mist in fleecy whiteness 
Has clad the vale below ; 
Above the woodbine bow’r 
Dark waves our trysting tree, 
It is, it is the hour, 
Oh come, my love, to me ! 


‘The dews of night have wet me, 

While wandering lonelily ; 

Thy father’s bands beset me— 
i only fear’d for thee. 

I crept beneath thy tower, 
I climb’d the ivy tree ; 

And blessed be the hour 
That brings my love to me. 


“I left my chosen numbers 

In yonder copse below, 

Each warrior lightly slumbers, 
His hand upon his bow ; 

From forth a tyrant’s power 
They wait to set thee free ; 

It is, it is the hour, 
Oh come, my love, to me.’—vol. i. pp. 373, 374. 


Indeed, as we have hinted already, his literary amusements seem 
to have been pursued sometimes with greater relish than those of a 
graver nature. In some of his letters to Mr. Thornton, (of which 
Mrs. Heber has given a great number,) he describes various literary 
Projects which he took up and abandoned. Among these was a 
poem which he called ‘ The Desert,’ in which he proposed to give 
an account of the ‘ wilder features of nature, as displayed in dif- 


ferent latitudes.’ He thought also for a while of making a transla- 
VOL. XIyv, 2m 
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tion of Klopstock’s Messiah. He appears to have employed him- 
self now and then upon a Dictionary of the Bible, with the view of 
remedying the defects of Calmet. His mind, in fact, was unsettled, 
for it was much above the sphere in which he was then placed, 
‘ Seriously,’ he says to his friend, writing in March, 1813, ‘I often 
fear when I am in low spirits, as is the case at this moment, that 
for want of steadiness, whatever I begin will never come to any 
good; and now that your example (which certainly used to stimu- 
late me) is taken out of the way, you will hear of me presently sub- 
siding into your friend’s description of a country magistrate,’ a 
ruminating animal busied about turnpike roads! In the following 
letter, dated in May, the same year, he explains himself more fully 
upon the state of his mind and occupations. 


‘«] had hoped, my dear friend, to have been able in my present letter 
to promise myself the pleasure of soon seeing you and your family in 
London, as we had been for some months proposing such a jaunt this 
spring. The building, however, in which I am engaged, and my other 
expenses, ordinary and extraordinary, unite to condemn us to one year 
more of retirement. It is, in fact, a problem, which my building expenses 
by no means entirely solve, how it happens, that with no expensive habit 
that I know of in either of us, with an income beyond even our wishes, 
we have never succeeded in having that best sort of abundance, which 
arises from living within one’s income. Partly this arises, I believe, from 
the habits of Shropshire, where the expense of a servant's hall is con- 
siderably more than that of the parlour, and partly from my own habits of 
heedlessness, which I fear I am not likely to get the better of. 

‘** It is very foolish, perhaps; but I own I sometimes think that I am 
thrown into that situation of life for which I am not best qualified. [am 
in asort of half-way station, between a parson and a squire ; condemned, in 
spite of myself, to attend to the duties of the latter, while yet I neither do 
nor can attend to them sufficiently; nor am I quite sure that even my 
literary habits are well-suited to the situation of a country clergyman. I 
have sometimes felt an unwillingness in quitting my books for the care of 
my parish : and have been tempted to fancy that, as my studies are Scrip- 
tural, | was not neglecting my duty. Yet I must not, and cannot, deceive 
myself; the duties which Iam paid to execute, have certainly the first 
claim on my attention, and while other pursuits are my amusement, these 
are properly my calling. Probably had I not been a scholar, other pur- 
suits, or other amusements, would have stepped in, and I should have been 
exposed to equal or greater temptations; but, I confess, when I consider 
how much I might have done, and how little, comparatively, I have done 
in my parish, I am sometimes inclined to think that a fondness for study 
is an unfortunate predilection for one who is the pastor of so many people. 
The improvement of my parish does not correspond to those pleasant 
dreams with which I entered on my office. My neighbours profess to 
esteem me, but an easy temper will, in this respect, go a great way. 
write sermons, and have moderately good congregations, but not better 
than I had on first commencing my career. The schools, &c., which 
projected, are all comparatively at a stand-still, and I am occasionally 
disposed to fancy that a man cannot attend to two pursuits at once, and 
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that it will be at length necessary to burn my books, like the early con- 
verts to Christianity ; and, since Providence has called me to a station 
which so many men regard with envy, to give my undivided attention to 
the duties which it requires. 

«« Wilmot, whom, next to yourself, 1 esteem and love most warmly, 
tells me that with method and a little resolution, | may arrange all that I 
have to do, so as that one pursuit shall not interfere with another. 1 wish 
1 knew how, or that, knowing how, I had firmness to follow it. If you 
and your family would pass a part of your summer here, you might, like a 
college visitor, correct what you found amiss; and you need not be told 
that I shall listen to no suggestions with so much readiness as yours. 
Possibly, for I will own that Iam in a gloomy humour, I exaggerate cir- 
cumstances, but a day seldom passes without my being more or less 
aflected by them. On the whole, perhaps, such repinings at the imperfect 
manner in which our duties are performed, are necessary parts of our 
discipline, and such as we can never hope to get rid of. Do not, however, 
blame me for bestowing (as Dogberry says) al] my tediousness upon you, 
but retaliate, when you have time, by a letter equally long, and equally 
egotistical. 

‘“ T conclude you have rubbed up all your Russian to converse with the 
Cossak ; had he been the serjeant who accompanied us to Ecatherinodar, 
| should have been delighted to renew the acquaintance. Gifford, the 
Quarterly Reviewer, says all the world are Cossak-mad, and wants me to 
furnish him with a short article on the subject for the next number of the 
Review. I have not yet begun it, and know not whether I shall have 
time. I had previously offered a review of Sir W. Drummond’s @dipus 
Judaicus, a very wicked and foolish book, which its author has, in order 
toescape the reviewers, only circulated privately; on this account my 
offer was declined. D’Oyley, of Bennet College, has since answered him 
very well; anda third person, I know not who, has offered to review 
D’Oyley ; so that I am able at present to attend pretty closely to my 
dictionary, and to the eastern languages and customs. ‘The necessity of 
making weekly sermons I feel pretty heavily ; but alas ! this preference of 
my amusements to my especial duties, is the very feeling of which I com- 
plained.” ’"—vol. i. pp. 392—394. 


A little excursion which Mr. Heber took with his lady to Ton- 
bridge, where he remained some weeks, seems to have had the 
effect of curing the listlessness which was fast —— _— him. 
Nevertheless, though immersed at this period in all the bustle of 
brick and mortar, a new house being found necessary for his rectory, 
he still felt that he was destined for more active scenes. ‘ Since 
our return,’ he says to his friend, ‘ we have been staying quietly at 
home, observing the small progress made during our absence in the 
finishing of our new house, and alternately elated and depressed 
with agrestic hopes and apprehensions, as the weather-glass has 
risen or sunk.’ Again he addresses Mr. Thornton, evidently from 
his own experience,—‘ Do not, however, allow that philosophic 
indolence of which you talk, to seduce you. ° t. " 
A merely theoretic life must inevitably grow tiresome in the long 
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run; and though there may be fatigue, and will be disappointment, 
wherever there is ambition, yet its enjoyments are, 1 apprehend, 
keener than itsregrets. Nor is this all; an active and busy man is 
nut only happier, but better than an idle one.’ 

Among the correspondence inserted in the first volume, there is a 
long letter addressed to a Roman Catholic, in which the differences 
between the two churches are, of course, all summed up in favour 
of his own faith. This is all very natural, and we dare say was 
well intended, though it produced no effect. It is odd enough that 
although in this production he attempts to ridicule the idea of 
solemn prayers being uttered in the Latin language, he had himself 
the custom of framing short supplications to the Creator on special 
occasions, and that he has left them recorded in the very language 
which he condemned in the case of the Catholic. To the Method- 
ists he had a great objection; yet he always treated them, and, 
indeed, every sectarian who differed from him, with the most ex- 
emplary charity. : 

When not employed in his immediate duties, he still devoted a 
considerable portion of his time to reviewing, and poetry. Of the 
latter we have rather a long and indifferent specimen in the Masque 
of Gwendolen.’ We take from the smaller pieces, en passant, some 
pretty stanzas, which he has called a‘ Carol for May Day.’ 


‘ Queen of fresh flowers, 
Whom vernal stars obey, 
Bring thy warm showers, 
Bring thy genial ray. 
In nature’s greenest livery drest, 
Descend on earth’s expectant breast, 
To earth and heaven a welcome guest, 
Thou merry month of May! 


* Mark how we meet thee 
At dawn of dewy day ! 
Hark! how we greet thee 
With our roundelay ! 
While all the goodly things that be 
In earth, and air, and ample sea, 
Are waking up to welcome thee, 
Thou merry month of May! 


‘Flocks on the mountains, 
And birds upon their spray, 
Tree, turf, and fountains, 
All hold holyday ; 
And love, the life of living things, 
Love waves his torch, love claps his wings, 
And loud and wide thy praises sings, 
Thou merry month of May !’—vol. i. pp. 476, 477. 


Amidst the great variety of subjects to which Mr. Heber turned 
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his attention as a reviewer, was that very benevolent and highly 
absurd scheme of the Lady Isabella King, for founding a sort of 
lay convent for ladies. We say highly absurd,. because there was 
no vow to be required, no rule to be observed, no religious bond to 
keep the community together. Had such an institution been 
richly endowed by private or public charity, there is no doubt it 
would find abundance of females of great respectability, to deserve 
and enjoy its protection. But then it would be nothing more or 
less than an asylum for old maids, or for young ladies destined for 
the honours of that condition. The enthusiasm and the inevitable 
duties of religion being wanting, what tie other than mere necessity 
could restrain a number of genteel women within the boundaries 
of such an establishment? The plan has been tried, and, as a con- 
vent, has decidedly failed. A ‘ Ladies’ Association’ is, indeed, said 
to exist near Bristol, under the presidency of the amiable individual 
with whom the scheme originated ; but had it been any thing better 
than a mere country boarding house, no doubt we should have heard 
it trumpeted throughout the land, by the sonorous horn of Southey. 

By way of appendix to the first volume, Mrs. Heber has given 
the fragments of a history of the Cossaks upon which her husband 
was for a considerable time engaged. It is too manifestly written 
upon the combined models of Tacitus and Gibbon, and not at all 
ike the style of Mr. Heber. It is formal and pompous, and often 
affectedly epigrammatic. As to the subject, its curiosity has passed 
away. 

The appointment of Mr. Heber as preacher, at Lincoln’s Inn, his 
publication of the life of Jeremy Taylor, and his nomination to the 
Bishoprick of Calcutta, are all events of too recent a date to require 
from us any particular notice. It is matter of regret to us to find 
him obliged to complain, at the outset, of the insufficiency of the 
allowances made by the company, to their only Prelate. He very 
naturally dreaded ‘ being placed in a situation where there was to be 
aconstant struggle between his duty and the interests of his wife 
and child.” On his mere letters patent he had to pay an ad valorem 
duty of between two and three hundred pounds—a tax certainly 
most objectionable. The tributes of affection which he received 
from his parishioners, before he left them, are extremely affecting. 
On the 22d of April, 1823, he finally quitted Shropshire ; the feel- 
ings of the editor may be better guessed than described, while she 
tells that ‘ from a range of high grounds, near Newport, he turned 
back to catch a last view of his beloved Hodnet ; and here the feel- 
ings which he had hitherto suppressed in tenderness to others, burst 
forth unrestrained, and he uttered the words which have proved 
prophetic, that he “‘ should return to it no more !”’ 

Vith the general details of Doctor Heber’s residence in India 
the public are already fully acquainted, from his own valuable 
journal. Those details receive some interesting illustrations, as well 
fom the correspondence set out in the second volume, as from 
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Mr. Robinson’s work. The bishop appears to have felt, from the 
moment of his landing, that he had a boundless prospect of diffi- 
culties before him. He saw at once that the episcopal authority 
had much to contend against, in the indifference of many Pro- 
testants and even Protestant Clergy towards it; but above all, in 
the number and zeal of the Methodist Missionaries. That he was 
prepared to yield on some points, and to introduce reforms on 
others, would be sufficiently apparent from the tenour of his letter 
to Mr. Neile, the principal professor of the Bishop’s College. We 
shall only cite from it one paragraph, which we doubt not will 
please the Evangelical party in this country at all events. After 
expressing his hope that a really sound and apostolical discipline 
might be revived and established, he adds :— 

‘ I confess that I see no place under Heaven where such a discipline is 
more likely to produce the best effects, or to exist in its ancient purity, 
than in a church like the Indian, where pluralities are unknown; where 
ecclesiastical courts are new, and, as yet, blameless of the abominable cor- 
ruptions which, in England, defile and disgrace them ; and where, accord- 
ing to the hint which I gave you when we first met, but which I cannot 
now venture to speak of publicly, a modification of our old neglected 
canons may be effected, in which the climate and the change of manners 
may be consulted, and a nearer approach obtained to those models which 
bear the united stamp of good sense and venerable antiquity.’—vol. ii, 
p. 178. 


Again, although he was perfectly aware that most of the mission- 
aries in Ceylon preached what he calls ‘ the gloomy doctrines’ of 
Calvinism, he did not direct that their services should be rejected ; 
those of sounder views he wished indeed to be preferred, or even 
those who, adopting the Calvinistic distinctions, kept a ‘ prudent 
silence’ concerning them. He writes with great good sense to the 
Archdeacon of Ceylon, that 

‘In India, where the harvest is so enormous, and the labourers so de- 
plorably few; where it is with the greatest difficulty that we can obtain a 
supply of clergymen of any description, to administer the Sacraments of 
the Church, or to celebrate marriages in a canonical manner,—it would 
be, as it appears to me, most unjustifiable to reject the help of men, who, 
however they may hold, on one less essential point, a different opinion 
from the majority of their brethren, are yet conformists to our church, of 
unblameable moral character, and willing, nay anxious, to submit them- 
selves to episcopal authority.’—vol. ii, p. 180. 


The Antinomians alone he considered as utterly objectionable. 
Indeed, so great was the want of ministers in Ceylon, that the 
bishop did not hesitate to ordain a person named Christian David, 
the first native who was episcopally admitted to orders in India. 
Of the labours of Doctor Heber in India, his journal furnishes the 


best evidence. Mr. Robinson, who for a while acted as the bishop’s 
domestic chaplain, adds his testimony, as indeed does every indi- 
vidual who came in contact with his lordship, to the fervent 2 
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which animated him on all occasions, in the discharge of his high 
functions. The second volume is almost wholly taken up with his 
letters addressed to various persons, upon the inexhaustible theme 
of the wants of the church in India. In the appendix we find, 
besides several tributes to his memory, three cantos of a poem en- 
titled ‘ Morte d’ Arthur,’ which appear to us by no means calcu- 
lated to improve the literary reputation of Doctor Heber. 


— 


Ant. V.~Album Verses, with a few others. By Charles Lamb. 8vo. 
pp. 150. London: Moxon. 1830. 


Some few years ago, there was in this metropolis a little coterie 
of half-bred men, who took up poetry and literature as a trade, and 
who, having access to one or two Sunday newspapers, and now and 
then to the magazines and reviews, puffed off za other as the first 
writers of the day. The public, who are always easily deluded by 
bold pretenders, took no trouble to inquire into the real merits of 
these much praised individuals; they read on every thing that was 
offered, whether in verse or prose, and, for aught that we know, 
joined in the chorus of eulogy that was poured upon the authors 
from the land of Cockaigne. 

Among these was Leigh Hunt, Mr. Proctor, better known under 
the namby pamby title of Barry Cornwall, Mr. Hazlitt, some half 
a dozen others ts bea names we forget, and Mr. Charles Lamb, the 
inditer of the precious verses now before us. The productions of 
these persons were represented to be among the sweetest, the most 
delicate, and the most powerful compositions of the age. There 
was no agreeable or valuable attribute which they did not possess. 
Some restored the best school of English poesy; some were models 
of criticism ; some taught us the only true style of writing poetical 
essays; some presented us with the genuine dignity of history, and 
all had the talent of playfulness and humour, and, when they chose, 
of cutting satire. The lax measures revived by Sir Walter Scott, 
in verse, they readily adopted, as being in complete unison with 
their rambling ideas; the egotistical style of their Pit and its 
peculiar decorations of figure and expression were all their own. 

We were, whatever rank we enjoyed, uniformly among the 
journalists who detected the heresies of this cockney school, and 
exposed them to the ridicule and contempt of good sense. The 
inpudence of their innovations had no charms for us ; we laughed 
at the false lustre of their witticisms. The splitting of their thin 
\deas into a minute number of parts, either through conceit or for 
the purpose of filling up with the minimum of mental labour the 
greatest quantity of foolscap, we looked upon with pity, seeing 
that so much good material (the paper we mean) was absolutely 
thrown away. Their amorous strains made us sick. Their fond- 
ness for Italian skies gave us a distaste for a while for every thing 
that savoured of Florence or Naples. Their tragedies sent us to 
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sleep, and their romantic tales, whether in verse or prose, fully 
convinced us, with Burke, that the age of chivalry was indeed no 
more. 

It is pleasant to reflect, that we have assisted, by our labours 
and opinions, to accelerate the extinction of all this gossamer tribe 
of literati, or at least that we have lived to witness their disappear- 
ance, one by one, from the temple into which they intruded. Their 
buzz is silenced. Their painted wings have lost all their prett 
colour. Even their slender skeletons are gone, utterly perished. 
But, unhappily, as the maid whose duty it is to banish from our 
mansions every mischief-working insect, being about to sit down 
with a light heart and a merry song on her lip, imagining her work 
to be finished, happens sometimes to be startled from her quietude 
by the sudden revival of a moth ora spider, whose death she hoped 
she had sufficiently compassed, so do we feel surprised at the re- 
appearance before us of Charles Lamb! Poor fellow, he looks 
more like a ghost than any thing human or divine. His verses 
partake of the same character. They exhibit the fleeting, shadowy 
reflections of thoughts that, in their best days, were blessed with 
a very slender portion of substance. They are gleaned from the 
albums of rural damsels, who, hearing that Charles Lamb was an 
author! chose to have a morceau from his classic pen, to shew to 
their sires and lovers; from newspapers, magazines, annuals, and 
other periodicals, which, requiring now and then a page or two in 
the form of verse, were obliged to content themselves with the con- 
tributions of Charles Lamb. 

At one time, from the causes which we have stated, and from the 
assenting and thoughtless smiles of one or two celebrated men, 
this individual gained a reputation for quaint wit. So quaint, in- 
deed, does it appear to have been, that it has not kept. It has 
grown so musty, that it is no longer fit for use; the days of its 
raciness, if ever it had any, are past away, never to return. Yet 
relying upon the memory of former puffs, he has had the courage 
to believe that the republication of such worthless trifles as he has 
gathered together in this volume, could set up and establish in the 
highest rank of the trade a new bookseller. Lord Byron’s poems 
were instrumental in assisting Mr. Murray to the eminent station 
which he now so deservedly maintains. Charles Lamb, forsooth, 
thinks that such effusions as the ‘ Album Verses,’ will be equally 
serviceable to Mr. Moxon! That Mr. Moxon may prosper and 
flourish, and that every other man who chooses an honourable path 
of industry may win the meed of success, is a sentiment which we 
would drink in a bumper with the greatest delight. But that Mr. 
Moxon, or any other man, can bring honour, or any thing but ridi- 
cule on his exertions by appending his name to such a volume as 
this, however neatly printed, is a proposition which we must take 
the liberty to deny. What can be said of the following lines, ad- 
dressed to Barry Cornwall, a congenial spirit, in the way of praise, 
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or even of endurance? They want sense, energy, diction, every 
thing in short that constitutes poetry. 


‘ Let hate, or grosser heats, their foulness mask 
Under the vizor of a borrowed name ; 
Let things eschew the light deserving blame : 
No cause hast thou to blush for thy sweet task, 
** Marcian Colonna” is a dainty book ; 
And thy “ Sicilian Tale” may boldly pass ; 
Thy “* Dream” ’bove all, in which, as in a glass, 
On the great world’s antique glories we may look, 
No longer then, as “‘ lowly substitute, 
Factor, or Proctor, for another’s gains,” 
Suffer the admiring world to be deceived ; 
Lest thou thyself, by self of fame bereaved, 
Lament too late the lost prize of thy pains, 
And heavenly tunes piped through an alien flute.’"—p. 49. 


Certes Mr. Charles Lamb thinks not meanly of his poetic fame, 
if he imagines that such baby’s food as this, such mere milk and 
water, has the slightest chance of raising a reputation for Mr. 
Moxon, as publisher. Let us see if we cannot find something 


better. Here is an immortal stanza written in the Album of 
Miss ——-— : 


‘Such goodness in your face doth shine, 
With modest look, without design, 
That I despair, poor pen of mine, 

Can e’er express it. 
To give it words I feebly try ; 
My spirits fail me to supply 
Befitting language for 't, and I 
Can only bless it !’—p. 5. 


There was a time perhaps when such a verse as this would have 
been praised, and that loudly too. Nor would Miss Daubeny, 
who we hope has long since quitted her leading strings, have been 
then much ashamed of the following tribute to her beauty. 


‘Some poets by poetic law 
Have Beauties praised, they never saw ; 
And sung of Kittys and of Nancys, 
Whose charms but lived in their own fancies. 
So I, to keep my Muse a-going, 
That willingly would still be doing, 
A Canzonet or two must try 
Iu praise of—pretty Daubeny.’—p. 9. 


Delicious to the ear of Miss Jane Towers, was, no doubt, the 
address of a poet who had never chanced to see her fair face : 
‘Thy looks, tones, gesture, manners, and what not, 
Conjecturing, | wander in the dark. 


I know thee only Sister to Charles Clarke ! 
But at that Name my cold Muse waxes hot.’—p. 12. 
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Mr. Lamb has recorded in his own album some traces of remorse, 
for having wasted, during his poetic life, so many reams of paper, 
The lines expressive of his penitence put us in mind of those verses 
in which Homer and Virgil are supposed to have suited the sound 
to the sense. They are specimens of the average style of his 
effusions. Our only regret is that the book was not only clasped 
but locked, however injurious the consequenccs might have been 
to poor Moxon. 

‘ Disjointed numbers; sense unknit ; 
Huge reams of folly ; shreds of wit; 
Compose the mingled mass of it. 
My scalded eyes no longer brook 
Upon this ink-blurr’d thing to look— 
Go, shut the leaves, and clasp the book.’—p. 14. 


Should this volume by any chance make its escape to America, 
those critics who have any acquaintance with the recent history of 
our literature, and they are all far from being indifferent to its 

urity and soundness, will find here abundant materials for ridicule. 
Well may they declaim on the degeneracy of poetry in England, 
when they read the trash which is sent in the shape of verse, by 
one of our professed poets to another—that is, by Charles Lamb to 
Bernard Barton—with that most valuable of all presents, a coloured 
print. Hear the dribbler ! 


‘When last you left your Woodbridge pretty, 
To stare at sights, and see the City, 
If I your meaning understood, 
You wish’d a Picture, cheap, but good ; 
The colouring ? decent: clear, not muddy ; 
To suit a Poet’s quiet study, 
Where Books and Prints for delectation 
Hang, rather than vain ostentation. 
The subject? what I pleased, if comely ; 
But something scriptural and homely : 
A sober Piece, not gay or wanton, 
For winter fire-sides to descant on ; 
The theme so scrupulously handled, 
A Quaker might look on unscandal’d ; 
Such as might satisfy Ann Knight, 
And classic Mitford just not fright. 
Just such a one I’ve found, and send it; 
If liked, I give—if not, but lend it. 
The moral? nothing can be sounder. 
The fable? ’tis it’s own expounder— 
A Mother teaching to her Chit 
Some good book, and explaining it. 
He, silly urchin, tired of lesson, 
His learning lays no mighty stress on, 
But seems to hear not what he hears ; 
Thrusting his fingers in his ears, 
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Like Obstinate, that perverse funny one, 
In honest parable of Bunyan.’—pp. 24, 25. 

This may be called the Ultima Thule of bad writing. We cannot 

ess how by means of addition or dimunition or aft ration these 
ines could by possibility have been worse. In different poems of 
some twenty or thirty lines, we have seldom read without meeting 
a thought, a turn of phrase, or a tendency to musical arrangement, 
something to shew that the writer had at least a wish to please. 
But here every thing is bad. The taste of presenting a coloured print 
toa Quaker, is atrocious in the first place. Then mark the rhymes— 

Woodbridge pretty, 
see the City! 
clear, not muddy ; 
uiet study ! 
electation ! 
ostentation ! 
wanton, 

descant on! 

Ann Knight, 

not fright ! 

Chit 

it!! 

funny one! 
Bunyan ! !! 

Here is a list which will form a most original addition to the next 
edition of the Rhyming Dictionary. Then look at the phraseology, 
the rhythm, the ideas! Turn them over again and again, and you 
will be convinced that no ballad half so execrable is sold in the 
streets either by the song or by the yard. 

How we lament that we were not present when the fastidious eye 
of Samuel Rogers glanced over the note of condolence which gave 
the following picture of his deceased brother ! 


‘ Of our old Gentry he appeared a stem— 
A Magistrate who, while the evil doer, 
He kept in terror, could respect the Poor, 
And not for every trifle harass them, 
As some, divine and laic, too oft do. 
This man’s a private loss and public too.’—p. 38. 


Talking of magistrates and evil doers, the transition is natural to 
a tread-mill, which Mr. Lamb has made the subject of a Pindaric 
ode! We shall indulge the reader with a stanza or two of this 
composition, which, we may truly assert, has no rival in our 
language. 
‘ Incompetent my song to raise 
To its just height thy praise, 
Great Mill ! 
That by thy motion proper 
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(No thanks to wind, or sail, or working rill) 
Grinding that stubborn corn, the Human will, 
Turn’st out men’s consciences, 
That were begrimed before, as clean and sweet 
As flour from purest wheat, 
Into thy hopper. 
All reformation short of thee but nonsense is, 
Or human, or divine. 
VI. 
‘Compared with thee, 
What are the labours of that Jumping Sect, 
Which feeble laws connive at rather than respect ? 
Thou dost not bumb, 
Or jump, 
But walk men into virtue ; betwixt crime 
And slow repentance giving breathing time, 
And leisure to be good ; 
Instructing with discretion demi-reps 
How to direct their steps. 
VII. 
‘Thou best Philosophe: made out of wood ! 
Not that which framed the tub, 
Where sate the Cynic cub, 
With nothing iu his bosom sympathetic ; 
But from those groves derived, | deem, 
Where Plato nursed his dream 
Of immortality ; 
Seeing that clearly 
Thy system all is merely 
Peripatetic. 
Thou to thy pupils dost such lessons give 
Of how to live 
With temperance, sobriety, morality, 
(A new art,) 
That from thy school, by force of virtuous deeds, 
Each Tyro now proceeds 
A “ Walking Stewart !”’—pp. 72—74. 


In this production the great patron of Moxon may be said to 
have outdone himself. Pindar, were he to revisit this earth and 
read these lines, would lament that the tread-mill had not been 
invented in his time. What a noble theme would its rotatory 
motion and its sorrow-compelling-power have furnished to his 
muse! Qh that there were a tread-mill for the poetasters of our 
day! Thee, Charles Lamb, thee, Robert Montgomery, thee, 
Professor Wilson, thee, Shepherd of Ettrick, and ye, ye crowd 
of culprits who have brought down Blackwood and the New 
Monthly to one dead level of poetic dullness, and cumbered the 
stalls with your absurdities, then we should with gladness behold 
treading the endless circle! Fit emblem of your own muses, eve! 
straining, never rising, labouring hard, little producing, expiating 
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our sins without mending your thymes, and consuming a thousand- 
fold more than you earn! How far such a publisher as Mr. Moxon 
ought to be considered as an accomplice in your transgressions, 
isa question that could admit of no doubt. He ought to be ad- 
judged the greatest offender of all, and the least degree of punish- 
ment assignable to such a convict, should be to give him an hour 
or two in the hopper. 





Ant. VI.-An Outline of the Science of Heat and Electricity.—By 
Thomas Thomson, M.D., Regius professor of the University of Glas- 


gow. 8vo. pp. 583. London: Baldwin and Cradock; and dinburgh : 
William Blackwood. 1830. 


Tuts admirable work oe a great desideratum to the student 
in chemistry and natural philosophy, namely, a complete view of 
the phenomena of Heat and Electricity, as those phenomena have 
been detected and explained up to the present time. We ma 
very well say that a pes acquaintance with the laws of these 
two great principles is the foundation of all chemical knowledge, 
inasmuch as they are the chief agents in effecting those multitu- 
dinous changes of substances, which it is the business of chemistry 
tomark and expound. The high and deserved reputation of Dr. 
Thomson induced us to expect a volume which would, in every 
respect, answer the description of a standard performance for the 
service of the present generation. We have not been disappointed. 
The comprehensive acquaintance of the learned professor with 
every branch of his subject, is scarcely less to be admired than 
the lucid and elegant simplicity in which his vast information is 
conveyed. A child will understand his text—a philosopher will 
delight in it. 

Until our own times, very incorrect notions were entertained 
respecting the nature of Heat. A vast deal has been done by 
scientific persons in Great Britain, to collect just information on 
this great subject, and the name of Bacon must ever be identified 
with it as among its most useful illustrators. It is impossible yet 
tosay what Heat really is; and the best of our philosophers have 
not been able to ascertain whether or not Heat be an original and 
independent principle, or merely an attribute dependent on the 
existence of the matter with which it is found allied. Dr. Thom- 
son, we hope, goes too far when he says that ‘all the knowledge 
which we possess, or can ever acquire, respecting Heat, is that of 
the different effects which it produces upon bodies.’ Who, fifty 
years ago, would have supposed that a generation such as the 
present one, was so near at hand, which would take the liberty of 
superseding the winds of heaven—those venerable and worshipped 
controulers of navigation,—and would choose to be steered right and 
eft, for pleasure or commerce, by the vapour of a tea-kettle? 


Many have been the futile attempts to place limits to the progress 
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of discovery; nor should we be in the least surprised that Dr. 
Thomson, one day or another, by finding out the exact principle of 
Heat, should raise a laugh in the scientific world, against the 
temerity of his own predictions. One of the principal effects of 
Heat is that of expanding bodies, whether solid, liquid, or in a 
gaseous state. With this branch of the subject of heat, is con- 
nected, of course, the thermometer, of the history of which we have 
an excellent account by Dr. Thomson. 


« The invention of the thermometer, like that of gunpowder, is involved 
in considerable obscurity. Drebbel, a physician at Alkmaer in Holland, 
is stated by Boerhaave to have made thermometers about the beginning of 
the 17th century. Sanctorio, the celebrated founder of statical medicine, 
who was a professor at Padua at the commencent of the 17th century, lays 
claim to the invention of the thermometer. And this claim is sanctioned by 
Borelli, who gives us an engraving, together with a description of the ori- 
ginal thermometer of Sanctorio. Malpighi, also, who was a professor at 
Pisa, and the intimate friend of Borelli, ascribes in his posthumous works 
the original invention of the thermometer to Sanctorio. These testimonies 
are sufficient to satisfy us that Sanctorio was the first person who thought 
of constructing a thermometer, at least in Italy, which was at that period 
the peculiar seat of the sciences. 

‘ Sanctorio’s thermometer was merely a glass tube with a ball blown at the 
extremity, the open end of which, after the air had been somewhat rarefied, 
was plunged into a coloured liquid. When the air cooled it resumed its 
original bulk nearly, and a portion of the coloured liquid rose in the tube. 
This tube was divided into a number of equal portions, called degrees. 
When the temperature of this tube was raised, the air in it expanded, and 
the coloured liquid sank in the tube. When its temperature was lowered, 
the bulk of the air diminished, and the coloured liquid rose in the tube. 
The number of degrees which the coloured liquid rose or fell indicated the 
change of temperature. Thus Sanctorio’s instrument was what is called an 
air thermometer; the changes of temperature being indicated by the alter- 
ations in the volume of the air confined in the tube. As the tube was 
plunged into an open dish filled with coloured liquid, it is evident that the 
rise and fall of that liquid would be affected not merely by alterations in 
the temperature, but also by all changes in the density of the atmosphere. 
When the barometer stood high, the liquid would: be more elevated in the 
tube than when the barometer was low, even supposing no alterations in the 
temperature. 

‘The Florentine academicians about the middle of the 17th century made 
the first improvement on thermometers. They employed a long glass tube, 
blown ‘at one extremity into a ball, which they filled up to a certain mark 
in the tube with spirit of wine. The extremity of the tube was then sealed 
hermetically, by melting it by a blowpipe. The tube was afterwards 
divided into 100 equal parts, called degrees, by means of small particles of 
white enamel. Boyle claims for himself the merit of first introducing such 
sealed instruments into England. At first, he says, no one would believe 
that a liquid would expand and contract in a tube hermetically sealed. 
But he convinced himself of the fact by actual trial, and was still farther 
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atisfied by the sight of a small thermometer constructed in this way from 
‘jorence. 

. About the beginning of the 18th century, Mr. Fahrenheit, originally a 
merchant in Dantzic, who, after failing in business, settled at Amsterdam 
as a thermometer maker, substituted mercury for spirit of wine, and greatly 
diminished the size of the tube and the bulb. This rendered the instrument 
capable of measuring much higher degrees of temperature ; for mercury 
does not boil till raised to a much higher temperature than spirit of wine. 

‘ The instrument, as originally made, laboured under a great defect, and 
many years elapsed before Proton thought of the wy ae remedy. No 
two instruments agreed with each other. The scale of degrees ap lied to 
the tube was quite arbitrary. It was differently constructed and differently 
applied in every thermometer; and experiments made with one could not 
be usually compared with those made with another. 

‘The most important improvement in these instruments was the con- 
trivance of a method of applying their scales so as to make them agree with 
each other when exposed to the same temperature, whatever that may be. 
This was attempted by different methods in different parts of Europe, till at 
last one was hit upon so superior to all the rest, that it was soon univer- 
sally employed. 

‘Sir Isaac Newton seems to have first proposed this method; and 
Fahrenheit was probably the first thermometer maker that put it into 
practice. It is founded on two discoveries made by Dr. Hooke. The first 
in 1664, the second in 1684. It was observed by Dr. Hooke that water is 
changed into ice when cooled down to a particular temperature, and that 
this temperature remains the same all the time that the water is changing 
into ice, or the ice into water. If we take a thermometer and plunge it into 
melting snow, taking care that the ball be completely covered, the quick- 
silver will be contracted by the cold and descend in the tube. It will at 
last stop and continue at the same place so long as any considerable part 
of the snow remains unmelted. If we now mark the part of the tube at 
which the mercury stopped, and repeat the experiment with the same ther- 
mometer however often, and at places and times however distant, the result 
will always be the same, the mercury will always descend to the same part 
of the tube to which it descended the first time, and will remain stationar 
there so long as any considerable part of the snow remains unmelted. 
This shows that melting snow is always equally cold, or has the power of 
reducing the thermometer to one aeels density, which may be called the 
melting snow expansion of the quicksilver. 

‘The second discovery of Dr. Houke was of a similar nature. He found 
that other things being the same, water always begins to boil at the same 
temperature. If, therefore, we take the thermometer used in the preceding 
experiinents, immerse it in boiling water, or surround it with steam, and 
keep the liquor boiling around it for some time, the mercury will ascend to 
a certain point in the tube, and however long we continue to boil the 
Water, it will ascend no higher. If we mark the part of the tube to which 
he mercury rose, and afterwards repeat the experiment ever so often 
in places of the same height above the surface of the sea, and when the 
height of the barometer is the same, the mercury will always rise to the 
‘ame point as the first time. Thus boiling water has the power of bringing 
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mercury to another determinate state of expansion, which may be called the 
boiling water expansion of mercury.’—pp. 36—4]. 


The following practical observations deserve the attention of 
every man who uses a thermometer : 


‘ The thermometer merely indicates the change of temperature which it 
undergoes itself, when applied to a hot or cold body. It will not give us a 
direct idea of the temperature of another body into which we plunge it, 
unless it bears a very small ratio in point of size to that of the body under 
examination. We must wait for some time till the thermometer become 
stationary before we draw our conclusion. If the temperature of the body 
examined be undergoing alteration, (either augmenting or diminishing.) the 
size of the thermometer applied ought to be very small, that it may acquire 
the temperature of the body to which it is applied as rapidly as possible. 
Indeed, if the thermometer be of a considerable size, it will never indicate 
the maximum temperature of a body, provided that temperature be of short 
duration. I suspended a very large and a very small thermometer near 
each other in a north exposure, and shaded from the sun, to determine the 
summer temperature of Glasgow; and I almost constantly found the small 
thermometer a degree or two higher than the large one, about the time of 
the day when the temperature was highest, and a degree or two lower 
when the temperature was coldest. The mean temperature of the day in- 
dicated by each thermometer corresponded, but the extremes differed 
several degrees. 

‘ The temperatures which we can measure by a mercurial thermometer 
are confined within narrow limits. For mercury freezes at about 39° below 
zero, and boils at 660°. Hence we cannot employ it to measure greater 
heats than 660°, nor greater degrees of cold than 39°. Yet many tem- 
peratures connected with our most common processes are much higher than 
660°. The heat ofa common fire, the temperature at which silver, copper, 
and gold melts, and many other such points, offer familiar examples.’— 
pp. 49—50. 


The radiation of heat is admirably explained in this volume. 
We need scarcely say that this property is no more than the power 
which heat has of passing off from the surfaces of bodies in straight 
lines. The subject is one which interests us all, since it explains 
many of the natural phenomena by which cur curiosity is arrested, 
or from which, in our imperfect state on this earth, we derive a 
great deal of benefit. The phenomena of dew is referable to this 
property of heat, and the manner of its formation is too well stated 
by Dr. Thomson to allow us to pass it by. 


‘ To understand the way in which dew is formed it is necessary to know 
that water is capable of being converted into vapour at all temperatures 
from 32 to 212°. Hence the atmosphere is seldom or never destitute of 
aqueous vapour. But the absolute quantity that can exist depends upon 
the temperature. At 32° it can contain only +}, th of its volume of 
vapour, while at 52° it can contain ;,th of its volume. When air contain- 
ing vapour diminishes in its temperature, a portion of its vapour Is usually 
condensed into water. The amount of the diminution of temperature ne- 
cessary to cause air to deposit moisture depends upon the quantity ol 
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vapour which it contains. If the quantity be as great as can exist at the 
given temperature, then the smallest diminution of temperature will oc- 
casion the deposition of humidity. But if air at 72° contain only as much 
vapour as it can retain at the temperature of 52°, it is obvious that it must 
be cooled below 52° before it begin to deposit moisture. 

‘ During the day a good deal of water is converted into vapour from the 
surface of lakes, seas, and rivers, and from the earth itself, and mixes with 
the atmosphere. ‘The temperature of the atmosphere usually sinks consi- 
derably after sunset, and is often 20° or 30° colder than at the hottest 
part of the day. Hence it must approach much nearer the point of depo- 
siting moisture than during the day. The greatest difference between the 
temperature of day and night takes place in this country in spring and 
autumn, and these are the seasons in which the most abundant dews are 
usally deposited. Dewy nights are usually clear. On cloudy nights dew 
seldom falls. 

‘Many years ago, a curious set of experiments on dew was made by M. 
Dufay. He placed a glass cup in the middle of a silver basin, and left 
both in the open air during a dewy night. Next morning the silver basiu 
was found dry; but the glass cup was wet with dew. When the experi- 
ment was reversed by placing a silver cup in the middle of a glass basin, 
the glass was still moist and the silver dry. These and many other similar 
experiments, remained unexplained till Dr. Wells turned his attention to 
the subject. It is only necessary to say that the metals are bad radiators 
of heat, while glass is a good radiator. Hence in a cloudless night the 
temperature of the glass exposed to the aspect of the sky will sink much 
lower than that of metals. It will cool the air in its neighbourhood more, 
and of course dew will be deposited on it in preference. Dr. Wells found, 
as Mr. Six had done before him, that a thermometer laid on a grass plot 
ina clear night sunk 6°, 8°, 13°, or even 20° lower than a thermometer 
hung at some height from the ground, Because grass radiates heat well. 
In short, dew is deposited on those substances which radiate heat well, 
while it avoids, for an obvious reason, all bad radiators. These depositions 
do not take place on cloudy nights, because clouds radiate the heat back 
again, and thus prevent the temperature of good radiators from sinking 
much below that of the atmosphere. 

‘In frosty weather moisture is almost always condensed upon the inside 
of the windows of our apartments (during the night when the room is 
without fire), in the form of dew or hoar frost. The glass being a good 
radiator, is speedily cooled below the temperature of the room. Vapour 
from the air in the apartment is consequently condensed upon it, and it 
assumes the form of dew or hoar frost according to the temperature of the 
glass. This condensation is much more abundant when the window shut- 
ters are closed than when they are left open, Because in the latter case 
the radiation from the different parts of the room upon the window, sup- 
plies a considerable portion of the heat radiated by the glass, and prevents 
the temperature from sinking so low.’—pp. 165—168. 


Under the head of “ Fluidity,” the author treats of frigorific 
mixtures. It is pleasant to know that in the midst of summer, cold 
liquids may be produced sufficient_for all domestic purposes, 
without the aid ot preserved ice or snow. The principle on which 


‘hls artificial cold may be obtained, is the expeditious solution 
VOL. X1y, 2N 
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of any salt which contains a great deal of water of crystallization. 
The common Glauber salts, (sulphate of soda), which may be had 
for a few pence a pound, is the best and the readiest salt we know of 
for the purpose of producing cold in summer. Suppose a person 
desires to cool a bottle of wine in summer to the temperature at 
which it should properly be drunk. Ice, we do not hesitate to 
say, is totally inadmissible. It is now exploded in the best com- 
panies, as being too cold, harsh, and too often actually decom- 
posing the wine. A mixture that will reduce the temperature of 
wine fifty degrees below what it stands at in our cellars, ought to 
satisfy the coolest patron of the juice of the grape that ever gloried 
in a rubicund cheek. This mixture he can easily obtain by fol- 
lowing this recipe. Take of Glauber salt two ounces, one drachm, 
and one scruple—(one pennyworth) ; of sulphuric acid, undiluted, 
which can be weighed in a bottle, one ounce and a scruple—(one 
pennyworth also); of water, which should also be weighed, five 
drachms, one scruple, and thirteen grains. These proportions 
should be accurately attended to, as the least variation in them 
will be attended with a great difference in the result. First mix 
the sulphuric acid and the water together, and since this process 
will cause a great deal of sensible heat, wait until the mixture 
becomes perfectly cool. When it is cool, then, and not until then, 
pound the salts so as to reduce it to a powder, which should be 
done as soon as possible, and then throw it into the mixture, which 
will soon become very cold. Such a preparation as this is the 
best that wine can be subjected to in order to free it from the ill 
effects of a badly constructed cellar. 

The chapter on vaporization is full of interest ; and the principle 
on which it is produced, the more deserves our attention, since it 
serves to explain natural phenomena which occur at certain seasons 
of the year before our eyes every day. Dr. Thomson’s observations 
on this subject will be admitted to be curious and important. 


‘Every body knows that water evaporates at all temperatures, however 
low. After a heavy fall of rain the roads become deep, and the country 
becomes studded with little ponds of water. But after a few days or weeks 
of fair weather, the roads get dry and dusty, and the little ponds of water 
disappear. And this takes place not only in summer but even in winter, 
when the weather happens to continue dry for some time. The Mediter- 
ranean sea receives many very large rivers. ‘The Nile, the Po, the Rhone, 
the Ebro, the Danube, the Nieper, the Don, and many other rivers of 
smaller extent empty themselves either directly into the Mediterranean or 
into the seas connected with it, and constituting as it were a part of this 
great inland ocean. Yet notwithstanding this great and regular influx of 
water, this sea not only does not increase in size; but a constant current 
sets in from the Atlantic through the Straits of Gibraltar. An evident 
proof that the natural evaporation from the surface of the Mediterranean, 's 
more than sufficient to dissipate all the water thrown into it from a vast 
tract of Europe and Africa.’—p. 241. 
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But the importance of this spontaneous evaporation ought to be 
duly appreciated. Dr, Thomson says— 


‘The property which water has of evaporating spontaneously at all tem- 
peratures, is one of the most important in the whole economy of nature. For 
upon it the growth of plants, and the existence of living creatures upon the 
earth, depends. The vapours thus continually rising, not merely from the 
surface of the sea, lakes, and rivers, but also from the dry land, are again 
condensed and fall in the state of rain or dew. The rain penetrates into 
ihe earth, and makes its way out again in springs. These collecting 
together constitute rivers, which making their way to the sea, afford the 
means of living and enjoyment to numerous tribes and languages which 
occupy their banks, Let us suppose for a moment that this spontaneous 
evaporation were to cease, and let us contemplate the consequences. No 
more rain or dew could fall, the springs would cease to flow, the rivers 
would be dried up ; the whole water in the globe would be accumulated in 
the ocean; the earth would become dry and parched; vegetables being 
deprived of moisture, could no longer continue to grow; the cattle and 
beasts of every kind would lack their usual food; man himself would 
perish ; the earth would become a dull, inanimate, steril mass, without a 
vegetables to embellish its surface, or any living creature to wander throug 
its frightful deserts. 

‘If the atmosphere contained no vapour whatever, the annual evapora- 
tion from the surface of water could easily be determined from the data 
already stated in this section, provided we were acquainted with the mean 
temperature of the place. Butas the atmosphere is never free from vapour, 
we must either determine the mean quantity present by trial, or determine 
the actual evaporation by experiment. Now as far as evaporation is con- 
cerned, the surface of the globe presents three principal varieties; namely, 
water, ground covered with grass or other vegetables, and bare soil. 

‘Dr. Dobson made a set of experiments during the years 1772, 1773, 
1774,and 1775, to determine the evaporation from the surface of water at 
Liverpool during these years. He took a cylindrical vessel of twelve inches 
diameter, and having nearly filled it with water, exposed it beside a rain 
gauge of the same aperture, and by adding water, or removing it occa- 
sionally, he kept the surface at nearly the same height. By carefully 
registering the quantities added or taken away, and comparing them with 
the rain that fell, the amount of evaporation was ascertained. The mean 
annual evaporation from the surface of water at Liverpool amounted to 
3678 inches. The mean annual fall of rain at Liverpool, as ascertained 
by Dr. Dobson, is (without reckoning the dew) 37°48 inches. We see at 
once from this that more rain falls at Liverpool than can be accounted for 
by the evaporation. Consequently there must be a supply of vapour from 
the sea, and probably from the warmer regions of the globe. 

‘A set of experiments upon the evaporation from eround covered with 
regetables and from bare soil was made by Mr. Thomas Hoyle and 
Mr. Dalton, at Manchester, during the years 1796, 1797, 1798. They 
got_a cylindrical vessel of tinned iron, ten inches in diameter, and three 
leet deep. There were inserted into it two pipes turned downwards for the 
Vater to run off from it into bottles. One of these pipes was near the 
bottom of the vessel, the other was an inch from the top. This vessel was 
illed up for a few inches with gravel and sand, and all the rest of it with 
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goud fresh soil. It was then put into a hole in the ground, and the space 
around filled up with earth, except on one side for the convenience of put- 
ting bottles to the two pipes. Water was poured on to sadden the earth 
and as much as would was suffered to run through without notice, by 
which the earth might be considered as saturated with water. For some 
weeks the soil was constantly above the level of the upper pipe, but latterly 
it was always a little below it,; which made it impossible for any water to 
run through the upper pipe. For the first year the soil at top was bare, but 
during the last two years it was covered with grass the same as a green 
field. Things being thus circumstanced, a regular register was kept of the 
quantity of rain water that ran off from the surface of the earth by the 
upper pipe (while that took place,) and also of the quantity which sunk 
down through the three feet of earth, and ran out through the lower pipe. 
A rain gauge of the same diameter was kept close by to find the quantity 
of rain for any corresponding time. By this apparatus the quantity 
evaporated from the earth in the vessel during three years was ascertained. 
The annual evaporation was 25°158 inches. Now, if to the rain we add 
five inches for dew (not reckoned in Mr. Dalton’s observations), it follows 
that the mean annual evaporation from earth at Manchester, amounts to 
thirty inches. It follows, likewise, from these observations of Dalton and 
Hoyle, that there is but little difference between the evaporation from 
green soil and bare soil. For the evaporation during the first year, when 
the soil in the vessel was bare, differed but little from that of the two 
following years when it was covered with grass.’—pp. 259—262. 


Dr. Thomson now thinks it necessary to inquire how far the rain 
and the dew correspond with this evaporation. The mean fall of 
rain over all Great Britain, he estimates at less than thirty-six 
inches ; the mean evaporation being assumed to be thirty-two inches ; 
the remaining four inches, which are not elevated in the state of 
vapour, he calculates are yearly carried to the sea by rivers. On 
the formation of rain, we have the following remarks : 


‘ The formation of rain is still involved in impenetrable obscurity. Rain 
never falls in this country unless the sky be cloudy, and unless that 
peculiar kind of dense black cloud appear well known by the name of rain 
cloud. Whenever the particles constituting clouds lose their vesicular 
form and unite together in drops, rain falls. This change is probably con- 
nected with some electrical phenomena which are not yet understood. 
Clouds are attracted by mountains, and more rain falls in mountainous 
districts than in any other. We can conceive the mountain in the opposite 
electrical state from the cloud. This would account for the attraction. 
When the cloud came close to the mountain its electricity would be 
abstracted, and the vesicles in consequence might collapse into drops. 

‘ In that part of Peru called Vallies, which lies on the north and south 
side of Lima, in south latitude 12° bounded on the east by the Andes, 
and on the west by the Pacific Ocean, it never rains at all. But during 
winter the earth is covered with so thick a fog as to intercept the rays of 
the sun. This fog appears almost every day during winter with a density 
that obscures objects at any distance. About ten or eleven o'clock it 
begins to rise, but without being totally dispersed; though it is then no 
impediment to the sight, intercepting only the direct rays of the sun by 
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day, and that of the stars by night. Sometimes it is so far dispersed that 
the disc of the sun becomes visible, but the heat from his rays is still pre- 
cluded. In the winter season these vapours dissolve into a very small 
mist or dew, which they call garua, and thus every where moisten the 
earth. These garuas never fall in any quantities sufficient to damage the 
roads or incommode the traveller; but they render the most arid and barren 
parts fertile. They convert the disagreeable dust in the streets of Lima 
into mud. 

‘ Now in that country the wind always blows from the south; that is 
fom a colder to a warmer region. Sometimes it veers a point or two to 
the east. But it always blows between the south and south-east. When 
the fogs come on the south wind is barely felt, and a scarcely perceptible 
air seems to come from the north, which forms the fog. 

‘The obvious reason why it never rains in that country is, that the wind 
constantly blows from a colder to a hotter part of the world. We see also 
the cause of the fogs. They are occasioned by the mixture of the hot air 
from the north with the colder air from the south. 

‘Rain is produced by irregular winds. If the winds were always to 
blow steadily in the same direction no rain whatever would fall. 

‘When acountry is quite flat, as is the case with Egypt, it seldom rains, 
although the winds are not quite steady. In Egypt it very seldom rains, 
During June, July, August, and part of September, the wind blows from 
the north. During the latter part of September it blows from the east. 
The winds are most variable about the winter solstice. From that to 
March they are mostly southerly. 

‘The heavy rains that fall in India always take place during the shifting 
of the monsoons, and while they last the winds are always variable. Even 
in this country steady dry weather is always accompanied by a steady 
wry of the wind, whereas in rainy weather the winds are unsteady and 
variable. 

‘These facts are sufficient to show the connexion of rain with the 
variable nature of the winds.’—pp. 275—277. 


Under the head of Combustion, we have the annexed description 
of the nature of flame :— 


‘Flame is the rapid combustion of volatilized matter. The tallow or the 
wax is melted and drawn up to the top of the wick of a candle. Here it is 
boiled and converted into vapour, which ascends in the form of a column. 
This vapour is raised to such a temperature, that it combines rapidly with 
the oxygen of the surrounding atmosphere, and the heat evolved is such as 
to heat the vapour to whiteness. Flame then is merely volatile, combus- 
uble matter heated white hot. The combustion can only take place in that 
part of the column of hot vapour that is in contact with the atmosphere, 
namely, the exterior surface. The flame of a candle then is merely a thin 
film of white hot vapour, enclosing within a quantity of hot vapour which 
for want of oxygen, is incapable of burning. But as it advances upward 
consequence of the outer film being already consumed, it gradually 
Constitutes the outer surface of the column, and assumes the form of flame. 
And as the supply of hot vapour diminishes as it ascends, and at last fails 
iitogether, the flame of a candle gradually tapers toa point. That this 
: the nature of flame hus been beautifully shown by my late friend 
“. Oswald Sym, in a paper which has been greatly admired, but which 
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has not perhaps attracted all the attention which it deserves. Mr. Davies, 
in a very interesting paper, has fully confirmed the accuracy of Mr. Sym’s 
observations. —pp. 309, 310. 


The second part of this work, which the author devotes to elec- 
tricity, is much more limited than we could have wished. We 
have no notion whatever of that fastidious sense of delicacy which 
would prevent a professor of chemistry in Glasgow University, from 
entertaining the whole subject of electricity, because, forsooth, by 
taking such a range he would infringe on the province of the pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy. In this metropolis of ours, the very 
pandemonium of jobbing, interchanges of accommodation such as 
this excite no surprise. But that the freedom of instruction should 
be controlled, or made subservient to the monopolizing regulations of 
a few professors in the simple and patriarchal regions of Scotland, is 
more than we were prepared toexpect. Dr. Thomson, in yielding to 
this abuse, has ventured to explain only those branches of electricity 
which are most intimately connected with chemistry. The whole 
of the accurate knowledge which we possess of this interesting 
science (electricity) is of modern achievement. Dr. Thomson 
traces minutely and with rigorous impartiality as to men and coun- 
tries, every step of the progress which electricity bas made to its 
present improved condition. To the work itself we must refer the 
student for a thorough acquaintance with some of the laws of 
this wonderful principle, and the best practicable modes of employ- 
ing it as an agent in decomposition, and other processes, in which 
its power is so signally displayed. But we cannot omit some pas- 
sages on the electricity of the atmosphere, which, in its manifesta- 
tions at certain periods of the year, but too formidably calls forth 
the attention of mankind. The phenomena of thunder and light- 
ning are thus explained by our author :— 

‘ Air, and all gases, are non-conductors ; but vapour and clouds, which 
are composed of it, are conductors. Clouds consist of small hollow 
bladders of vapour, charged each with the same kind of electricity. It 
is this electric charge which prevents the vesicles from uniting together, 
and falling down in the form of rain. Even the vesicular form which the 
vapour assumes, is probably owing to the particles being charged with 
electricity. The mutual repulsion of the electric particles may be con- 
sidered as sufficient (since they are prevented from leaving the vesicle by 
the action of the surrounding air, and of the surrounding vesicles,) to 
give the vapour the vesicular form. ' 

‘In what way these clouds come to be charged with electricity, it 1s not 
easy to say. But as electricity is evolved during the act of evaporation, 
the probability is, that clouds are always charged with electricity, and 
that they owe their existence, or at least their form, to that fluid. It's 
very probable that when two currents of dry air are moving different ways, 
the friction of the two surfaces may evolve electricity. Should these 
currents be of different temperatures, a portion of the vapour which they 
always contain, will be deposited; the electricity evolved will be taken up 
by that vapour, and will cause it to assume the vesicular state constituting 
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acloud, Thus we can see in general how clouds come to be formed, and 
how they contain electricity. This electricity may be either vitreous or 
resinous according to circumstances. And it is conceivable, that by long 
continued opposite currents of air, the charge accumulated in a cloud may 
be considerable. Now, when two clouds charged, the one with positive, 
and the other with negative, electricity, happen to approach within a 
certain distance, the thickness of the coating of electricity increases on 
the two sides of the clouds which are nearest each other. This accumu- 
lation of thickness soon becomes so great as to overcome the pressure of 
the atmosphere, and a discharge takes place, which occasions the flash 
of lightning. The noise accompanying the discharge constitutes the 
thunder clap, the long continuance of which partly depends upon the 
reverberations from neighbouring objects. It is therefore loudest and 
largest, and most tremendous, in hilly countries. 

‘A thunder storm in this country commonly commences in the following 
manner. A low dense cloud begins to form in a part of the atmosphere 
that was previously clear. This cloud increases fast, but only from its 
upper part, and spreads into an arched form, appearing like a large heap 
of cotton wool. Its under surface is level, as if it rested on a smooth 
plane. The wind is hushed, and every thing appears preternaturally calm 
and still. 

‘Numberless small ragged clouds, like teazled flakes of cotton, soon 
begin to make their appearance, moving about in various directions and 
perpetually changing their irregular surface, appearing to increase by 
gradual accumulation. As they move about they approach each other, 
and appear to stretch out their ragged arms towards each other. The 
do not often come in contact; but after approaching very near me 
other, they evidently recede either in whole, or by bending away their 
ragged arms. 

‘During this confused motion, the whole mass of small clouds ap- 
proaches the great one above it: and when near it, the clouds of the 
lower mass frequently coalesce with each other, before they coalesce with 
the upper cloud. But as frequently the upper cloud coalesces without 
them. Its lower surface, from being level and smooth, now becomes 
ragged, and its tatters stretch down towards the others, and long arms 
are extended towards the ground. The heavens now darken apace, the 
whole mass sinks down; wind rises and frequently shifts in squalls; small 
clouds move swiftly in various directions ; lightning darts from cloud to 
cloud. A spark is sometimes seen coexistent through a vast horizontal 
extent, of a zigzag shape, and of different brilliancy in different parts. 
lightning strikes between the clouds and the earth—frequently in two 
places at once. A very heavy rain falls—the cloud is dissipated, or it 
nses high and becomes light and thin. 

‘These electrical discharges obviously dissipate the electricity, the cloud 
condenses into water, and occasions the sudden and heavy rain which 
always terminates a thunder storm, ‘The previous motions of the clouds, 
which act like electrometers, indicate the electrical state of different parts 
of the atmosphere. 

‘Thunder then only takes place when the different strata of air are in 
different electrical states. The clouds interposed between these strata, 
are also electrical, and owe their vesicular nature to that electricity. They 
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are also conductors. Hence they interpose themselves between strata in 
different states, and arrange themselves in such a manner as to occasion 
the mutual discharge of the strata in opposite states. The equilibrium is 
restored, the clouds deprived of their electricity collapse into rain, and the 
thunder terminates. 

& * %* * * 

‘ These electrical discharges sometimes take place without any noise, 
In that case the flashes are very bright, but they are single flashes passing 
visibly from one cloud to another, and confined usually to a single quarter 
of the heavens. When they are accompanied by the noise which we call 
thunder, a number of simultaneous flashes, of different colours, and con- 
stituting an interrupted zigzag line, may generally be observed stretching 
to an extent of several miles. These seem to be occasivned by a number 
of successive or almost simultaneous discharges from one cloud to another; 
these intermediate clouds serving as intermediate conductors, or stepping 
stones for the electrical fluid. It is these simultaneous discharges, which 
occasions the rattling noise, which we call thunder. Though they are all 
made at the same time, yet as their distances are different, they only reach 
our ear in succession, and thus occasion the lengthened rumbling noise so 
different from the snap, which accompanies the discharge of a Leyden jar. 

‘ If the electricity were confined to the clouds, a single discharge (or a 
single flash of lightning) would restore the equilibrium. The cloud would 
collapse and discharge itself in rain, and the serenity of the heavens would 
be restored. But this is seldom the case. I have witnessed the most vivid 
discharges of lightning, from one cloud to another, which enlightened the 
whole horizon, continue for several hours, and amounting to a very consi- 
derable number, not fewer certainly than fifty, and terminating at last in a 
violent thunder storm. We see that these discharges, though the quantity 
of electricity must have been immense, did not restore the equilibrium. It 
is obvious from this, that not only the clouds but the strata of air them- 
selves, must have been strongly charged with electricity. The clouds 
being conductors served the purpose of discharging the electricity with 
which they were loaded, when they came within the striking distance. But 
the electric stratum of air with which the cloud was in contact, being a 
non-conductor, would not lose its electricity by the discharge of the cloud. 
It would immediately supply the cloud with which it was in contact with 
a new charge. And this repeated charging and discharging process would 
continue to go on till the different strata of excited air were brought to their 
natural state.’—pp. 442 -- 446. 


We should observe, that the explanations of Dr. Thomson are 
facilitated by a great number of well executed plates, so that we 
do not hesitate to award to this volume the distinction of being 


the best elementary work extant, on the fundamental sciences ol 
heat and chemical electricity. 





—— 


Art. VII.—The Cabinet Cyclopedia—History—England. By the 
Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh, M.P. Vol. i. 12mo. pp. 28°. 
London: Longman and Co. and Taylor. 1830. 


Eitner from a weak invention in the art of puffing, or from 2 
weaker and baser effort of sheer malignity, a charge was recently 
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brought forward against Dr. Lardner of having, among other 
similar practices, presented this volume to the public under the 
authority of a name to which it had in reality no pretensions. 
The charge has been laboriously and rather ostentatiously refuted ; 
for with the simple and unequivocal answers of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh and Sir Walter Scott, the matter should at once have been 
terminated, whereas the learned Doctor has thought necessary not 
only to print a long and pompous vindication of his own, but also 
two or three notes from other celebrated authors, whose promised 
works have not yet made their appearance. Whether the latter 
have deposed by way of compurgators, or witnesses to the charac- 
ters of the accused, or as pledges for their own good behaviour, we 
are at a loss to conjecture. In either case their testimony was 
more than superfluous. The over-zealous advice of Dr. Southe 
to cause the inventor of the puff, or the accusation (we really can- 
not say which it was), to be prosecuted in a court of law, savours 
little of the temperament of the man who erewhile sang the glories 
of Wat Tyler. 

One need but open the first page of this volume in order to be 
convinced, that the writer of it could have been no other than the 
able and distinguished person whose name it bears. It is impos- 
sible to mistake Sir James Mackintosh’s style. Whether in writing 
or in speaking, his manner of composition is the same, He is 
always ambitious of originality of logical arrangement, and shining 
diction. But his chief peculiarity is his love for generalizing, 
for reducing facts to theories, or rather for spinning out of ascer- 
tained data general reflections. In gratifying this mental propen- 
sity, he very frequently bewilders the memory of his readers, 
thought we doubt whether, from the great subtlety of his own 
intellect, he is ever conscious that he wanders out of the way which 
he has proposed to follow. He seems often to imagine that he is 
expounding clear principles, when his readers feel that he is in 
truth dealing in difficult and abstruse problems. Hence the little 
work before us, whatever be its merits in other respects, is a col- 
lection of criticisms rather than a narrative. It is an essay upon 
the history of England, so far as it goes, containing a review of 
leading events and of their consequences; the author now sketching 
prominent characters, next discussing a point of constitutional 
law, refuting the assertions of preceding historians, examining the 
authorities by which they were guided, shewing the better evidence 
which he prefers, and all this in the body of his text, after the 
fashion of a commentator. 

That the learned author’s observations are often sound, and, 
when not too much refined, highly instructive, we have no disposi- 
lion to deny. We admire the singular acuteness and felicity with 
which he has traced the early history of those institutions which 
are the grand bulwarks of our liberties. His notices of the Saxon, 
Roman, and feudal laws, his reflections on the great charter, his 
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views of the origin of juries, and of the infancy and wondrous 
growth of our parliamentary constitution, are replete with learnin 

and ability, and often adorned by eloquence of a superior order. 
But the narrative portions of his work, which should properly com- 
prehend the results of his criticisms, and be not easily separable 
from his reflections, fade into the exercise of a schoolboy when 
compared with the splendid composition of Hume, or the beautiful 
and transparent style of Dr. Lingard. In this respect, so far as 
one volume enables us to judge, Sir James Mackintosh has but 
added one to the histories of England, which are unreadable to the 
general mass of educated persons. The student, the lawyer, the 
learned foreigner, anxious to be acquainted with the rise and deve- 
lopment of our institutions, will repair to this work as a source of 
abundant knowledge; but unless the glaring defects of the narra- 
tive, its long and intricate, often obscure, sentences, its rough and 
gravelly course, be amended in the succeeding volumes, it never 
can be popular. 

We suspect that the learned author had originally commenced 
his historic labours on a more comprehensive scale: indeed it has 
been understood for years that his leisure from parliamentary duties 
was devoted to this dignified occupation; and hence, perhaps, 
have arisen most of the imperfections of which we have reason to 
complain. His mind having been imbued with legal studies, he 
would naturally direct his chief attention to the constitutional part 
of our history, and his pen having been long practised in criticism, 
he would be contented with mere notes of facts, giving the larger 
space to his favourite train of observation. The decided and bril- 
liant success which has borne Lingard’s production beyond every 
attempt at competition, would have rendered a new work of similar 
proportions an unprofitable speculation. Dr, Lardner’s Cyclopedia 
offered the opportunity for an epitome; but the necessary limita- 
tion of a history within the compass of an abridgment, by no 
means excuses inattention to fluency and clearness of narration. 
On the contrary, if we may judge from the labours of Goldsmith 
and Bossuet, and from the little historical Resumés which, since the 
restoration, have emanated from the French press, we should say 
that the necessity of presenting a series of facts within a confined 
Space, is rather favourable than injurious to energy, rapidity, and 
beauty in this department of literature. Besides, it must be ad- 
mitted that eight volumes of the size now before us, closely printed 
in small letter, present a range for the display of talent, which can 
hardly be said to be restricted. It would be ludicrous to give the 
name of a compend to a publication exceeding three thousand 
pages, and which might, if the author chooses, amount to double 
that number. 

The reader will, perhaps, be surprised to see from the pen of Sir 
James Mackintosh, such a sentence as the following. Speaking of 
the Picts, he says :—‘It will not be wondered that every thing 
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relating to this last tribe should be involved in thick darkness, by 
those who consider that they ceased to be a nation, and became, 
by conquest or succession, subjects of the Scotch princes in the 
early part of the ninth century, when nothing is known of the in- 
ternal revolutions of Caledonia.’—(pp. 31, 32.) We need hardly 
remark that there is no good authority for using the verb ‘ wonder’ 
in the sense in which it is here applied, without “at” after it. 
The sentence is, besides, ambiguous. By whom is every thing 
relating to the Picts ‘involved in thick darkness?’ Apparently, 
according to the tenour of the words, ‘ by those who consider that 
they ceased to be a nation, which is certainly not what the writer 
intended to convey. Neither is it clear that ‘ those who consider’ 
were not ‘ they who ceased to be a nation, and became, by conquest 
or submission, subjects of the Scotch princes in the early part of 
the ninth century ! ’ 

Again, writing of Canute, the author says :—‘ When the fame of 
his northern conquests, and of his peaceable establishment in 
England were generally spread, he visited Rome (1032) as a pilgrim, 
repairing to holy places.’—(p. 62.)—It was of course through mere 
carelessness that ‘were’ here slipped into the place of “ was,”—a 
breach of grammatical rule, however, which ought not to have been 
overlooked on revisal. A similar excuse, if it be one, cannot be 
alleged in favour of the following sentence. ‘ As the animosity be- 
tween the Danes and Saxons is to be considered as the real, though 


often unseen, cause of those contests for the throne, which appear 
to originate in the ambition of individuals, so the final prevalence 
of the Saxons is to be imputed to their ee in numbers and 


civilization, and to their impatience of a barbarous yoke, which is 
better preserved by the history and remembrances of the more im- 
proved people.’—(pp. 63, 64.) What is better preserved? Assu- 
redly ‘the barbarous yoke,’ according to the natural construction 
of the sentence, otherwise the last member of it has no connection 
with any thing that has gone before. If this be the true construc- 
tion, and we can discover no other, what does the author mean? 
Does he intend tosay that the Saxons, who were the more improved 
people, preserved by their history and remembrances the yoke of 
which they were so impatient? If so, he states that which was 
not the fact, and was far from being consistent with the character 
Which he ascribes to the Saxons. The sentence would have been 
sufficiently clear and complete without the last member, which we 
must look upon as an excrescence, connected probably with some- 
thing that has been omitted, but having nothing whatever to do, 
that we can perceive, in the position which it now occupies. 

We meet with many sentences equally ill written, vee not 
quite so perplexing, as we advance. As for instance ‘ Odo, ishop 
of Bayeux, the son of William’s mother by a plebeian husband, had 
the chief share in the administration of the territory rather militaril 
occupied than securely conquered after the battle of Hastings, whie 
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appears to have consisted of the country eastward and southward of 
a line drawn from the western boundary of Hampshire to the 
northern point of the coast of Norfolk, together with some parts of 
the counties of Salop and Hereford.’—(p. 101.) It is obvious that 
the words ‘ which appears to have consisted,’ refer grammatically 
either to Hastings or the battle that was fought there, thus making 
the passage mere nonsense, The latter part of the sentence is stil] 
more loosely written. It would seem as if the ‘ line drawn from the 
western boundary of Hampshire,’ were also to find its way into 
Salop and Hereford, which however Sir James could not have 
intended to say. ‘To what cause, to carelessness or confusion of 
ideas, are we to attribute the following blundering medley? ‘The 
successive reduction of Oxford, Warwick, Nottingham, Leicester, 
Derby and Lincoln, after an obstinate resistance, attested by the 
ruined condition of these towns at the survey of the kingdom a few 
years after, sufficiently point out the extreme frontiers of the terri- 
tory won at Hastings, the basis of William’s operations, and the 
line by which he advanced.’—(p. 103.) In the first place it is un- 
grammatical to say that ‘reduction,’ ‘ point out.’ In the next place, 
we do not clearly comprehend how the reduction of the towns in ques- 
tion could at the same time point out the ‘ extreme frontiers of the 
territory won at Hastings, the basis of William’s operations, and 
the dine by which he advanced.’ Those towns could not have been, 
in a military sense, at once the basis of the conqueror’s operations, 
and the frontiers of his territory. The expression ‘ line’ is most 
inaptly applied to mark the zig-zag course which William must 
have taken, in order to reduce Oxford, Warwick, Nottingham, 
Leicester, Derby and Lincoln, in the order in which they are here 
enumerated. 

Had we been searching for an example of bad composition, in 
order to render ourselves or others cautious against falling into it, 
we could scarcely have discovered, in the whole range of our litera- 
ture, a more apposite model in its way than the following sentence. 
After mentioning the fact that Henry I. had sent over an army to 
Normandy, to conquer the dominions of his brother Robert, and 
that the latter had come to England to throw himself upon the 
mercy of Henry, our historian adds :—‘ The king, with angry mur- 
murs, turned aside ; and Robert, whose spirit was awakened by this 
unbrotherly repulse, returned to the duchy to try his fortune, whither 
Henry pursued him, and after an obstinate conflict at Tinchebral, 
on the 27th of September, 1106, in which Robert made the last 
display of his brilliant qualities as a commander and soldier, he was 
completely routed, and sent prisoner to England ; where his im- 
prisonment appears at first to have been mild, but having yielded 
to the impulse of nature in attempting to escape from prison, by 
the command of his unrelenting brother his eyes were put out, and 
after passing near thirty years of blindness in several fortresses, he 
died in 1135, at Cardiff Castle, in Glamorganshire, at the age of 
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eighty, when all the other chiefs who had shared the glory of rescu- 
ing Jerusalem had been laid low.’—(p. 128.) The confusion of 
relatives in this sentence makes it the best recipe that can be given 
for obscure and inelegant writing. Then observe its unwieldy length 
and the number of facts which are unnecessarily crowded into it; 
‘prisoner’ and ‘imprisonment’ so close to each other, and the 
carelessness which leaves it dubious whether it is the said im prison- 
ment or the eyes of the ill-fated Robert which ‘yielded to the 
impulse of nature,’ either being within the construction of the 
sentence, though evidently not within the meaning of the author. 
Finally, we would ask whether ‘all the other chiefs’ had been laid 
low in the year 1135, or ‘ at the age of eighty,’ or both ? We have 
seldom seen a worse piece of writing than this, in whatever way it 
be contemplated. 

We shall adduce only one example more of Sir James Mack- 
intosh’s narrative style and grammatical correctness. ‘ Henr 
(I1I.) was again tempted into a fruitless invasion of France, me 
would have been attended with the loss of all his continental domi- 
nions, if the throne of France had not been then filled by St. 
Louis, who to the highest capacity for government and prowess 
inarms, added a scrupulous regard to the dictates of conscience, 
which, perhaps, no human being in any age or nation has sur- 
passed. He returned in the next year loaded with debt and 
disgrace.” Who returned? According to the construction, Louis, 
though Henry, of course, is meant. 

It would be an endless labour, and very far from being an ac- 
ceptable one to us,—who would be unworthy of our able prede- 
cessors in the management of this journal, if we did not hold in 
very high estimation the splendid talents and great acquirements of 
Sir James Mackintosh,—to separate from the text of this volume, 
small as it is, the many glaring instances of negligence with 
which it abounds. Half the value of a history, at least of a 
history designed for popular use, consists in its style, and if this 
be not carefully wrought with a view to have every part of the 
work not only clearly understood, but in some measure recom- 
mended by gracefulness of expression and compactness of array 
in the composition, it will inevitably fail to accomplish its purpose. 

One other prominent fault in this work, we must notice before 
we proceed to its merits. In the ardour of reflection, the author 
never thinks it necessary to restrain his reasonings within the 
period of which he is actually writing. He illustrates, or attempts 
to illustrate, what has happened six or seven hundred years ago 
by the events of his own day, and thus frequently so mixes up 
one age with another, that when he resumes his narrative we are 
ata loss to know in what century we left off, and are obliged to 
go back to find out the dates. In an essay upon history, we 
admit that this breadth of discussion, if we may so express our- 
selves, is not only allowable but necessary, and affords a fine field 
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for the development of such historical treasures as those which Sir 
James has accumulated. But in a professed history of England, 
those flights of the philosopher, from past ages to the present, tend 
to confuse the mind, and destroy that unity of design in which 
the muse of history delights quite as much as she of epic poetry 
or of the tragic drama. 

There is one great historical virtue in which Sir James Mack- 
intosh shines to the highest advantage, and is not surpassed by 
any man who has trodden this de artment of hiterature—we mean 
impartiality. If there be any bias in his mind, it is that of 
which no English author need be ashamed, and without the 
guidance of which, no individual would be worthy to sketch any 
portion of our annals. The love of liberty, hatred of oppression, 
a sacred regard for the characters of those who have fallen martyrs 
to our constitution, and a disposition to trace our rights and privi- 
leges to the most venerable and secure foundations, appear in 
every page of this production. To say that our author has not 
been led away from the calmness of the historian to the anger of the 
accuser, on some occasions when tyranny is seen in conflict with 
freedom, would perhaps be a questionable proposition. But let the 
recreant and the base adulators of power blame Sir James Mack- 
intosh for any passages in his work which evince his feelings in 
this way. To teach us what our liberties are, to inflame our hearts 
with a passion for them, and to nerve our arms in defence of them, 
if ever they should be attacked (of which, by-the-bye, there never 
was less danger than in these times, when we can truly boast of a 
patriot king), we deem to be among the noblest duties of the his- 
torian of the British empire, These duties Sir James zealously 
performs. At the same time he contrives to preserve undisturbed 
the scales of even-handed justice. All the old prejudices against 
churchmen, the foolish stories of their vices and their miracles, he 
has shaken off with the true vigour of genius and of manly honesty. 
He has judged each character by its own merits, and has carefully 
distinguished between the crimes which mark the age, and the 
deeds for which the individual is alone responsible. Neither is our 
author prone to undistinguishing praise, even in the instances of 
those great names which stand out from the canvas, shining in the 


fame of centuries. Witness his reflections on the character of 
Alfred. 


‘In any age or country such a prince would be a prodigy. Perhaps 
there is no example of any man who so happily combined the magnani- 
mous with the mild virtues, who joined so much energy in war with so 
remarkable a cultivation of the useful and beautiful arts of peace, and 
whose versatile faculties were so happily inserted in their due place and 
measure as to support and secure each other, and give solidity and strength 
to the whole character. That such a miracle should occur in a barbarous 
age and nation ; that study should be thus pursued in the midst of civil and 
foreign wars by a monarch who suffered almost incessantly from painful 
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maladies; and that it so little encroached on the duties of government as 
to leave him for ages the popular model for exact and watchful justice,— 
are facts of so extraordinary a nature, that they may well excuse those who 
have suspected that there are some exaggerations and suppressions in the 
narrative of his reign. But Asser writes with the simplicity of an honest 
eye-witness. The Saxon Chronicle is a dry and undesigning compend. 
The Norman historians, who seem to have had his diaries and note-books 
in their hands, choose him as the glory of the land which was become their 
own. There is no subject on which unanimous tradition is so nearly suf- 
ficient evidence, as on the eminence of one man over others of the same 
condition. The bright image may long be held up before the national 
mind. ‘This tradition, however paradoxical the assertion may appear, is in 
the case of Alfred rather supported than weakened by the fictions which 
have sprung from it. Although it be an infirmity ofevery nation to ascribe 
their institutions to the contrivances of a man rather than to the slow 
action of time and circumstances, yet the selection of Alfred by the Eng- 
lish people as the founder of all that was dear to them, is surely the strongest 
proof of the deep impression left on the minds of all of his transcendent 
wisdom and virtue. Juries, the division of the island into counties and 
hundreds, the device of frank pledge, the formation of the common or 
customary law itself, could have been mistakenly attributed to him by 
nothing less than general reverence. How singular must have been the 
administration of which the remembrance so long procured for him the 
character of a lawgiver, to which his few and general enactments so little 
entitled him 2 

‘Had a stronger light been shed on his time, we should have undoubt- 
edly discovered in him some of those characteristic peculiarities which, 
though always defects, and generally faults when they are not vices, yet 
belong to every human being, and distinguish him from his fellow-men. 
The disadvantage of being known to posterity by general commendation, 
instead of discriminating description, is common to Alfred with Marcus 
Aurelius. The character of both these ornaments of their station and their 
species seems about to melt into abstraction, and to be not so much por- 
traits of man as models of ideal perfection. Both furnish an useful ex- 
ample that study does not disqualify for administration in peace or for 
vigour in war; and that scrupulous virtue may be combined with vigorous 
policy. The lot of Alfred forbad him to rival the accomplishments of the 
imperial sage. But he was pious without superstition; his humbler know- 
ledge was imparted with more simplicity ; his virtue was more natural; he 
had the glory to be the deliverer as well as the father of his country; and 
he escaped the unhappiness of suffering his authority to be employed in 
religious persecution.’—vol. i. pp. 40—42. 


The author’s observations on the establishment of the Christian 
church, and upon its connexion with the See of Rome, are highly 
creditable to his sagacity and candour. 


‘The only institution of the civilised Romans which was transmitted 
almost entire into the hands of the barbarians was the Christian church, 
However imperfect their conversion might be, it was sufficient to guard 
that venerable establishment from overthrow. The bishops succeeded to 
much of the local power of the Roman magistrates ; the inferior clergy 
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became the teachers of their conquerors, and were the only men of know. 
ledge dispersed throughout Europe: the episcopal authority afforded a 
model of legal power and regular jurisdiction, which must have seemed a 
prodigy of wisdom to the disorderly victors. The synods and councils 
formed by the clergy afforded the first pattern of elective and represen- 
tative assemblies, which were adopted by the independent genius of the 
Germanic race, and which, being preserved for many ages by England, 
promise in the nineteenth century to spread over a large portion of man- 
kind. The ecclesiastics only had any acquaintance with business; the 
only could conduct the simplest affairs with regularity and quiet; they 
were the sole interpreters and ministers of whatever laws were suffered to 
act, or felt to exist. To these powerful means of influence must be added 
the inexhaustible credulity of the superstitious barbarians, disposed to yield 
a far more blind deference than the enquiring Romans had ever paid to 
their priesthood. A gorgeous worship dazzled nations who scarcely rose 
above the senses. The pretensions to miraculous power lent the clergy ex- 
tensive aid, for which they were one day to pay a high price in the general 
unbelief to which these pretensions gave rise in less docile and acquiescent 
times. All the other institutions of the empire were worn out. Chiristia- 
nity, however, altered in its doctrines, was still a yonthful and vigorous 
establishment ; and the power which it speedily exercised in blending the 
two races by gradually softening the ferocious courage of the Germans, so 
as to render it capable of union with the reviving spirit of the Roman 
provincials, afforded an early instance of its efficacy in promoting and se- 
curing civilisation. It must be added, that the Christian clergymen of that 
age surpassed their contemporaries in morality, whitch never fails in the 
end to resume some part of its natural authority over the most barbarous 
and even the most depraved. By these and the like causes the clergy were 
raised to an extraordinary influence, and had the utmost means in their 
hands to serve and to injure society. In the beginning the benefits of their 
power outweighed its evils. It was long mixed and doubtful; had it not 
been curbed, it would have been at length fatal to the exercise of reason 
and to the authority of civil government. 

« The contests of the state with the see of Rome belong to a later period. 
It is at present only necessary to observe, that to their communion with the 
patriarchal church, which, from the earliest period had been venerated as 
the mother of the western churches, the European clergy were indebted for 
the uniformity of opinion, the occasional infusion of some scanty know- 
ledge, and the unity of means as well as identity of purpose, which con- 
verted them into a well disciplined army, whose most distant movements 
corresponded with and supported each other.’—vol. i. pp. 43, 44. 


The secret that the English system of government is the work, 
not of a day, nor of a century, not of the Saxons or the Normans, 
but the result of happy accidents, and of the silent operations ol 
ages, was, if not discovered, at least ably expounded, for the first 
time by Fox and Burke. Their fine wisdom may be seen guiding 
the Whitton of Sir James Mackintosh on many points of our his- 


tory; on none more effectually than those which relate to the early 
Stages of the infancy of our constitution. 


‘ The antiquarians of the seventeenth century investigated the state of 
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our ancient constitution industriously, and often learnedly, but aided by 
jittle critical estimate of authorities, and guided by no philosophical spirit. 
The greater number of these praiseworthy collectors, who began their 
labours at the period of the contest carried on in that century between the 
house of Stuart and the people of England, adapted their representation 
of our ancient laws to the part which they took in the momentous con- 
troversy of their own age. The contest was decided by the Revolution of 
1688, but the mistaken opinions of the contending parties survived the 
determination. In two fundamental errors only did the Whig and the 
Tory antiquaries concur. They both held that the Saxon government was 
a well-ordered system, and that the right of the people to liberty depended 
on the enjoyment of it by their forefathers. Both treated the terms which 
denote political and legal institutions, as retaining an unalterable significa- 
tion through all the changes of six hundred years; and hence both were 
led to believe that the same laws and government which they saw around 
them during the period of their controversy, from the birth of Bacon to the 
death of Newton, could have existed in the time of the first Saxon freebooters. 
The Tories represented the Saxon kings not the less as absolute monarchs, 
because they acted by the advice of men of sense and weight chosen by 
themselves ; and these writers treated all the privileges of the people as 
either usurpations or concessions, chiefly obtained from weak princes. 
The Whigs, with no less deviation from truth, endeavoured to prove that 
the modern constitution of king, lords, and commons, subsisted in the 
earliest times, and was then more pure and flourishing than in any succeed- 
ing age. No one at that time was taught, by a wide survey of society, 
that governments are not framed after a model, but that all their parts and 
powers grow out of occasional acts, prompted by some urgent expediency, 
or some private interest, which in the course of time coalesce and harden 
into usage ; and that this bundle of usage is the object of respect and the 
guide of conduct, long before it is embodied, defined, and enforced in 
written laws. Government may be, in some degree, reduced to system, 
but it cannot flow from it. It is not like a machine, or a building, which 
may be constructed entirely, and according to a previous plan, by the art 
aud labour of man. It is better illustrated by comparison with vegetables 
or even animals, which may be, in a very high degree, improved by skill 
and care, which may be grievously injured by neglect or destroyed by 
violence, but which cannot be produced by human contrivance. A govern- 
ment can, indeed, be no more than a mere draught or scheme of rule, when 
itis not composed of habits of obedience on the part of the people, and 
ofan habitual exercise of certain portions of authority by the individuals or 
bodies who constitute the sovereign power. These habits, like all others, 
can only be formed by repeated acts; they cannot be suddenly infused by 
the lawgiver, nor can they immediately follow the most perfect conviction 
of their propriety. Many causes having more power over the human mind 
than written law, it is extremely difficult, from the mere perusal of a written 
cheme of government, to foretel what it will prove in action. There may 
be governments so bad that it is justifiable to destroy them, and to trust to 
the probability that a better government will grow in their stead. But as 
the rise of a worse is also possible, so terrible a peril is never to be incurred 
xcept in the case of a tyranny which it is impossible to reform. It may 

necessary to burn a forest containing much useful timber, but giving 


VOL. xtv, 20 
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shelter to beasts of prey, who are formidable to an infant colony in jt. 
neighbourhood, and of too vast an extent to be gradually and safely thin- 
ned by their inadequate labour. It is fit, however, they should be apprised 
before they take an irreparable step, how little it is possible to foresee 
whether the earth, stripped of its vegetation, shall become an unprofitable 
desert or a pestilential marsh. 

‘If these be truths applicable to all men, they are more obviously evident 
in the case of barbarians, where it would be peculiarly absurd to expect a 
lawgiver of foresight enough to provide for all emergencies, or a people so 
reasonable as to forego all their most inveterate habits of thinking, of feeling, 
and of acting, for the sake of making a fair experiment on a new system of 
Jaws and government. 

‘The Saxon chiefs, who were called kings,* originally acquired power 
by the same natural causes which have gradually, and every where, raised 
a few men above their fellows. They were, doubtless, more experienced, 
more skilful, more brave, more beautiful than those who followed them. 
Their children might derive some superiority from the example and instruc- 
tion of the parents, and some parts of the respect which they commanded 
might overflow on their more distant progeny. The Anglo-Saxon kings 
were regarded as the descendants of Odin,—the offspring of the gods;+ 
and when, after their conversion, this pedigree ceased to be sacred, it con- 
tinved to be illustrious. The extinction of all the Odinian race, except in 
Wessex, somewhat contributed to the greatness of the house of Cedric; 
and the total absence of this pretension may have, in some degree, con- 
duced to the feeble resistance opposed to the Normans by Harold. A 


king was powerful in war by the lustre of arms, and the obvious necessity 
of obedience. His influence in peace fluctuated with his personal cha- 
racter. In the progress of usage his power became more fixed and more 
limited. But every fact from which this usage sprung, must have been 
prior to law, of which it is more the office to record than to bestow such 
powers. It would be very unreasonable to suppose that the northern Ger- 
mans who had conquered England, had so far changed their characteristic 





* ¢ Adelung, the excellent German lexicographer, approves of the 
derivation of this word in its small variations from konnea to be “able,” 
which corresponds to our verb “can.” It originates in power or command. 
He mentions two other derivations as ingenious: one from hind, a child, 
with ing or ig, a patronymic termination, meaning a child of the royal 
family, to whom the choice was limited; another from hund or chund, 
which in some old dialects is used for a hundred, which would derive the 
Teutonic king from the centeni or hundredors mentioned by Tacitus as 
chosen in each pagus or gau. The first seems to be the most natural and 
satisfactory etymology. Ihre, the Swedish glossarist, supposes the root 
of can, as well as of all the rest, to be ‘‘kennen,” to know, the earliest 
source of authority. According to his account, there were kings in the 
smallest subdivisions of the Scandinavian territory. 1 wish to be under- 
stood when I speak of the derivation, as merely expressing my opinion, 
that two or more words are of the same family, without deciding which of 
them was most early used.’. 


+ ‘ Dis Geniti. 
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habits from the age of Tacitus, that the victors became slaves, and that 
their generals were converted into tyrants. It is, accordingly, certain that 
all these princes governed with the advice and consent of national as- 
semblies, of which constituent parts it is difficult to determine with cer- 
tainty, but which may be safely pronounced to be of an irregularly popular 
composition.* This assembly was called Witenagemote, a meeting of wise 
or knowing men. Itis acknowledged that it contained the prelates, earls, 
and many thanes, the principal proprietors of the kingdom. Its consent 
is recited in the preambles of the Saxon laws, as necessary to their validity ; 
indeed, the repetition of the same terms for centuries, as descriptive of its 
members, is a proof of the stability and legality of their power. The au- 
thority of a barbarous chief needs the support of inferior chiefs, and of 
their influence over the multitude; for without it, laws and legal commands 
would be more likely to be scorned than executed. Undoubtedly, there is on 
trace among the Anglo-Saxons either of representative commoners, or of a 
peerage like the modern. Not only the prelates and aldermen, or earls, but 
agreat, though unascertainable, part of the thanes, the inferior nobility, 
or, in modern language, the gentry, were members of the witenagemote. 
A freeman, not noble, was raised to the rank of a'thane by acquiring a 
certain portion of land, by making three voyages at sea, or by receiving 
holy orders. Now, if all considerable holders of land (the only wealth then 
known), had a right to sit in this assembly, and if all freemen might be- 
come members of this open aristocracy, by various and easy means, the 
association of such a body with the king in making laws, and their exten- 
sive share in the disposal of the crown itself, sufficiently justify us in affirm- 
ing that the Anglo-Saxons possessed the rudiments of a free and popular 
government. It is true, that all who had seats by ancient use, did not, in 
later times, continue to attend. After the subordination of the other king- 
doms to Wessex, and the rise of a single witenagemote for the whole 
country, it was scarcely possible for the poor, or the distant, to be present. 
As the privilege had been conferred by no law, disuse gradually abrogated 
what usage had established. The preambles of the laws speak of the in- 
finite number of the liegement who attended, as only applauding the 
measures of the assembly. But this applause was neither so unimportant 
to the success of the measures, nor so precisely distinguished from a share 
in legislation, as those who read history with a modern eye might imagine. 
It appears that under Athelstan, expedients were resorted to, to obtain a 
consent to the law from great bodies of the people in their districts, which 
their numbers rendered impossible in a national assembly. That monarch 
appears to have sent commissioners to hold shire gemotes or county meet- 
ings, where they proclaimed the laws made by the king and his counsellors, 
which being acknowledged and sworn to at these folkmotes, became, by 
their assent, completely binding on the whole nation. It must never be 
forgotten, in considering these subjects, that only acts of power against 


—,.. 





* ‘The uniform language of the laws and chronicles supersedes the ne- 
cessity of any citation of authority.’ 
t+ *“ Infinita fidelium multitudo :” “liegemento the Dane,” Shakspeare ; 
who, with the sanction of Spencer, in prose as well as verse, may warrant 
the revival of this convenient word.’ 
202 
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law are properly usurpations. Acts of power before law cannot be called 
by the name of usurpations, without representing the prerogatives of 
kings, the privileges of parliaments, and the rights of the people, alike as 
usurpations, which would strip the term of all meaning. Wherever there 
is a doubt concerning the extent of the powers exercised by these great 
assemblies, we must throw into their scale the weighty consideration, that 
the king, instead of fear or jealousy of them, felt a constant desire to 
strengthen every important act of his government by their concurrence,’ 
—vol. i. pp. 71—76. 


Sir James shews very successfully, that if the Saxon Witenage- 
mote was not in every respect the model, it was certainly the origin 
of our Parliament. The essential point of difference between the 
two institutions is, that the ancient assembly, though it consisted 
of several orders, sat together, and did not comprehend representa- 
tives of the commons, under that name. What seems, however, 
remarkably striking is this, that it comprised members who were 
of a rank in the county similar to that of many of our present 
knights of the shire. We shall see by and by the able manner in 
which the author extricates from a cloud of conjectures, the natural 
and obviously true history of our representative system. But we 
cannot quit the eloquent pages in which the author reviews the 
annals of the Anglo-Saxons, without dwelling a moment on those 
which are dedicated to their language. 


‘ From the Anglo-Saxons we derive the names of the most ancient 
officers among us; of the greater part of the divisions of the kingdom, and 
of almost all our towns and villages. From them also we derive our lan- 
guage; of which the structure, and a majority of its words, much greater 
than those who have not thought on the subject would at first easily 
believe, are Saxon. Of sixty-nine words which make up the Lord’s 
Prayer, there are only five not Saxon ;—the best example of the natural 
bent of our language, and of the words apt to be chosen by those who 
speak and write it without design. Of eighty-one words in the soliloquy of 
Hamlet, thirteen only are of Latin origin. Even in a passage of ninety 
words in Milton, whose diction is more learned than that of any other poet, 
there are only sixteen Latin words. In four verses of the authorised version 
of Genesis, which contain about a hundred and thirty-words, there are no 
more than five Latin. In seventy nine words of Addison, whose perfect 
taste preserved him from a pedantic or constrained preference for any 
portion of the language, we find only fifteen Latin. In later times the lan- 
guage was rebelled against the bad taste of those otherwise vigorous 
writers, who, instead of ennobling their style like Milton, by the position 
and combination of words, have tried to raise it by unusual and far-fetched 
expressions. Dr. Johnson himself, from whose corruptions English style 
is only recovering, in eighty-seven words of his fine parallel between 
Dryden and Pope, has found means to introduce no more than twenty-one 
of Latin derivation.* The language of familiar intercourse, the terms of 





* The examples are collected, and the materials for calculation pre 
pared, in Turner ii., App. i, 1828. 
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jest and pleasantry, and those of necessary business, the idioms or peculiar 
phrases into which words naturally run, the proverbs, which are the con- 
densed and pointed sense of the people, the participles, on which our 
syntax depends, and which are of perpetual recurrence ;—all these foun- 
dations of a language are more decisive proofs of the Saxon origin of ours 
than even the great majority of Saxon words in writing, and the still 
creater majority inspeaking. In all cases where we have preserved a whole 
family of words, the superior significancy of a Saxon over a Latin term is 
most remarkable. ‘* Well-being arises from well-doing,” is a Saxon 
phrase which may be thus rendered into the Latin part of the language :— 
“ Felicity attends virtue :” but how inferior in force is the latter! In the 
Saxon phrase the parts or roots of words being significant in our language, 
and familiar to our eyes and ears, throw their whole meaning into the com- 
pounds and derivations, while the Latin words of the same import, having 
their roots and elements in a foreign language, carry only a cold and con- 
ventional signification to an English ear. It must not be a subject of 
wonder that language should have many closer connections with the 
thoughts and feelings which it denotes, than our philosophy can always 
explain. As words convey these elements of the character of each par- 
ticular mind, so the structure and idioms of a language, those properties of 
it which being known to us only by their effect, we are obliged to call its 
spirit and genius, seem to represent the character or assemblage of qualities 
which distinguish one people from others. As at the beginning of these 
remarks we freely observed on the shallow pedantry which sought its own 
favourite system realised in the Saxon government, so we shall conclude 
them by remarking, that those who lonk below the surface of forms and in- 
stitutions, will discover, that the spirit of equity and freedom breathed into 
our government by the Saxons, has never entirely departed from us; that 
a considerable disparity of rank has been reconciled by us as it was by 
them, with nearer or more distant approaches to legal equality ; and that 
we follow their example in still employing regal and aristocratical tempe- 
raments to render the ascendancy of the people more safe for public order, 
and therefore more ensured against dangerous attack.’—vol. i. pp. 81—83. 


Into the general subject of Saxon literature, Sir James would of 
course have been prevented, by the want of space, from entering, 
even if he had not confessed the inadequacy of his attainments in 
that respect. We cordially concur with him in lamenting ‘ the 
humiliating contrast of the labour bestowed by the continental na- 
tions on the legends of Iceland, with the incurious disregard with 
which the English nation have hitherto treated the literary monu- 
nents of their forefathers.’ . From this theme the author passes to 
the contemporary literature of Wales, and Scotland, and Ireland. 
We can only transcribe his observations upon Ossian, and Mr. 
U’Connor’s edition of the valuable Irish Chronicles. 


‘The Scottish chroniclers are too late to be sufficient authorities on this 
period, in which we know nothing certainly from them but the general fact 
of the union of the Scots and Picts under a Scottish dynasty. The Celtic 
tribes were celebrated for the love of poetry. The old songs of every people, 
which bear the impress of their character, and of which the beauties, 
whether few or many, must be genuine, because they arise only from feel- 
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ing, have always been valued by men of masculine and comprehensive 
taste. Some fragments of the songs of the Scottish Highlanders of ye 
uncertain antiquity, appear to have fallen into the hands of Macpherson, a 
young man of no mean genius, unacquainted with the higher criticism 
applied to the genuineness of ancient writings, and who was too much a 
stranger to the studious world to have learnt those refinements which extend 
probity to literature as well as to property. Elated by the praise not 
unjustly bestowed on some of these fragments, instead of ensuring a general 
assent to them by a publication in their natural state, he unhappily applied 
his talents for skilful imitation, to complete poetical works in a style similar 
to the fragments, aod to work them into the unsuitable shape of epic and 
dramatic poems. 

‘He was not aware of the impossibility of poems, preserved only by tra- 
dition, being intelligible, after thirteen centuries, to readers who knew oni 
the language of their own times; and he did not perceive the extravagance 
of peopling the Caledonian mountains in the foarth century with a race of 
men so generous and merciful, so gallant, so mild, and so magnanimous, 
that the most ingenious romances of the age of chivalry could not have 
ventured to represent a single hero as on a level with their common virtues. 
He did not consider the prodigions absurdity of inserting, as it were, a 
people thus advanced in moral civilization, between the Britons, ignorant 
and savage as they are painted by Ceesar, and the Highlanders, fierce and 
rude as they are presented by the first accounts of the chroniclers of the 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries. Even the better part of the Scots were, 
in the latter period, thus spoken of :—‘‘ In Scotland ye shall find no man 
lightly of honour or gentleness: they be like wyld and savage people.” 
The great historian who made the annals of Scotland a part of European 
literature, had sufficiently warned his countrymen against such faults by 
the decisive observation that their forefathers were unacquainted with the 
art of writing, which alone preserves language from total change, and great 
events from oblivion. Macpherson was encouraged to overleap these and 
many other improbabilities by youth, talent, and applause: perhaps he did 
not at first distinctly present to his mind the permanence of the deception. 
It is more probable, and it is a supposition countenanced by many circum- 
stances, that after enjoying the pleasure of duping so many critics, he 
intended one day to claim the poems as his own; but if he had sucha 
design, considerable obstacles to its execution arose around him. He was 
loaded with so much praise that he seemed bound in honour to his admirers 
not to desert them. The support of his own country appeared to render 
adherence to those poems, which Scotland inconsiderately sanctioned as a 
sort of national obligation. Exasperated, on the other hand, by the, 
perhaps, unduly vehement, and sometimes very coarse attacks made on 
him, he was unwilling to surrender to such opponents. He involved him- 
self at last so deeply, as to leave him no decent retreat. Since the keen 
and searching publication of Mr. Laing, these poems have fallen in reputa- 
tion, as they lost the character of genuineness.* They had been admired 





* «Mr. Laing himself admitted that Macpherson was a man of truly 
poetical genius, and that much of the poems is of no inconsiderate merit; 
and even adds, that he read them with pleasure after the detection. Yet 
ho one will number a feeble administration of literary justice among the 
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by all the nations and by all the men of genius.in Europe. The last incj- 
dent in their story is perhaps the most remarkable. In an Italian version, 
which softened their defects, and rendered their characteristic qualities 
faint, they formed almost the whole poetical library of Napoleon ;—a man 
who, whatever may be finally thought of him in other respects, must be 
owned to be, by the transcendent vigour of his powers, entitled to a place 
in the first class of human minds, No other imposture in literary history 
approaches them in the splendour of their course. 

‘They have, however, thrown a colour of fraud over Celtic poetry which 
is not likely to be effaced: for the Irish and Scotch are not even yet likely 
to join their exertions for the recovery, literal translation, and impartial 
illustration of such fragments of the ancient songs of both these nations as 
are still extant. The fragments published in Ireland by Miss Brooke, in 
1789, are, indeed, commendable for retaining the form of fragments; for 
not making too confident pretensions to high antiquity, and for not attempt- 
ing to remove those anachronisms which the unlettered bards could hardly 
escape. But the translations give no picture of bardic style; they relate 
to Irish events of former days; but they are written in the prevalent style 
of a very modern age. 

‘In one respect Irish history has been eminently fortunate. The chro- 
nicles of Ireland, written in the Irish language, from the second centur 
to the landing of Henry Plantagenet, have been recently published, wit 
the fullest evidence of their genuineness and exactness. The Irish nation, 
though they are robbed of many of their legends by this authentic pub- 
lication, are yet by it enabled to boast that they possess genuine history 
several centuries more ancient than any other European nation possesses 
in its present spoken language: they have exchanged their legendary anti- 
quity for historical fame. Indeed, no other nation possesses any monument 
of its literature, in its present spoken language, which goes back within 
several centuries of the beginning of those chronicles. The ancient date 
of the MSS. concurs with the same internal proof as in the Saxon Chro- 
nicle to support the truth of the outline of their narrative : they are edited 
by the learned and upright * Doctor Charles O’Connor, the lineal descend- 
ant of Rodric O’Connor, king paramount of Ireland at the time of the 
Anglo-Norman invasion. Dr. O’Connor lived only to complete this 
monument of the literature of his country, of which his forefathers were 
the last native and independent rulers,’—vol. i. pp. 86—89. 


The establishment, or rather completion (for it would seem to 
have begun before) of the feudal system in the reign of the Con- 
queror, the commencement of the Crusades in the reign of his 
successor, and a curious legal inquiry into the question ‘ were the 
Crusades just ?’ afford to the learned author opportunities for the 
display of his well-known attainments in municipal and inter- 
national law. The story of the far-famed Thomas-a-Becket is 








lrailties of my late invaluable friend, as acute, learned, diligent, and in- 
flexibly honest an enquirer as ever explored historical truth.’ 


‘* To whom we may justly apply, with small change, a line of Dryden :— 
‘ «True to his faith, but not a slave of Rome. 
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summed up with judicial impartiality ; it is sufficiently manifest 
that if the charge had been addressed to a jury, the verdict would 
have been “not guilty.” No history of these times could be written 
without glancing at that singular stage in the progress of societ 
which is usually designated under the name of chivalry. The 

assage in which this interesting subject is discussed, is one of the 
Dest executed portions of this little volume. 


‘In the beginning of the twelfth century the only powerful body of 
lamen in Europe inhabited small fortresses scattered over the country, from 
which they rushed forth in quest of plunder, and where they returned to 
shelter themselves and their spoils, Never before were so many dwelling- 
houses called ‘little camps.” Access to these dwellings was not easy, 
Intercourse between them, except for short orgies, was little known. Young 
women in that unsafe time were almost as much confined by the care of 
fathers, as in the East by the jealousy of husbands. The young warrior 
could but barely steal a glimpse of damsels of his own age and condition. 
Hence it naturally happened that these ladies were sometimes regarded, 
at least for a time, with a warmth of passion and depth of admiration un- 
known to happier times. When men were engaged in the constant exercise 
of national or private war, superiority in valour was the virtue which most 
commanded esteem and applause. The timid female valued it as highly 
from awe as the sturdy warrior from fellow-feeling. It was the chief source 
of personal distinction ; and a single failure in it carried with it a forfeiture 
of honour, a prize too bright to be bought by less than the unsullied prowess 
of a whole life. The excellent virtue of veracity was held in the same 
honour, and an offence against it was followed with the like shame ; for 
it was then rather admired as a proof of courage than esteemed as a part 
of integrity. They despised falsehood, as flowing from the fear of speaking 
truth. They imposed on women, under pain of ignominy, the inflexible 
practice of those severe virtues which they themselves least observed and 
least understood, partly to quiet their own jealousy, partly, also, because 
where love was a worship it required a more perfect purity in its object. 
Another point of honour grew up at the same period, that of fealty or 
loyalty, in some degree on the same grounds with that of veracity, which 
is akin to fidelity: in some measure, also, from habits of obedience in 
military service, strengthened in process of time by the inheritable character 
which was attached to office and command. 

‘In so turbulent and insecure a state of society a few of a more generous 
nature were led, by their temper or their circumstances, to taste the delight 
of employing valour for the protection of the feeble against the spoiler. 
Women, or rather young and beautiful damsels, were admired for their 
attractions, pitied and defended for their weakness. The ministers of 
religion were protected because they were venerable, and because they were 
unwarlike. Religion itself, guarded only by unseen powers and remote 
punishments, claimed from the generous warrior the use of his sword 
against her human enemies. In time, all the weak became objects of 
defence. The pupils of the school of chivalry were taught to take up arms 
against wrong, however they might often be deceived in their judgment as 





* Castella. 
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to what constituted it. The grand defect of this system, in its best state, 
was, that it was confined to so small a portion of mankind. In its purest 
form, it never prevailed among the majority of the class who exclusively 
pretended to it. Even among the few who were its most brilliant orna- 
ments, it must not be supposed that it was found in that regular and con- 
sistent state which general description is insensibly led to bestow onit. But 
every modification of a society, in any degree lettered, works out for itself 
a correspondent literature, which bears the stamp of its character, and 
exhibits all its peculiarities. The writers who soon supplanted the biogra- 
phers of saints, and became for their day the delight of Europe, represented 
in their romances a picture of chivalry, in which the heroes were purified 
from their defects, and invested with powers to cope with preternatural 
beings, or to subdue the most tremendous monsters. These imaginary 
pictures were applied by admiring posterity to the favourite heroes of a 
past age. Each generation placed perfect chivalry in the time of their 
fathers. Fiction was confounded with truth; and at length it came to be 
thought that the roads of Europe were really covered with wandering 
redressers of wrong in some former age, better and happier than that in 
which the believers and admirers had the fortune to live. 

‘Casting from us these fooleries, we may reasonably believe that generous 
dispositions, disinterested attachments, prompting men to face danger and 
death for others, adorned by courteous manners, and delicate gallantry, 
which often made the service of a superior as pure from selfishness as the 
relief of an inferior, and obtained obedience from a warm heart, instead of 
buying it from a mercenary dependant, were more prevalent in the middle 
age, and partly owing to its disorders, than some of them can be, at least 
under the same form, in that better order of society, which has no such 
indispensable need of them, and which, therefore, more rarely affords scope 
for their exercise and cultivation. It is indubitably true, that the whole 
system of manners, which distinguishes the modern civilisation from the 
classical, and from the Oriental, has received a tinge from the usages and 
sentiments of chivalry, which, though mingled with peculiarities, not war- 
ranted by morality, is, on the whole, advantageous to the human race. 

‘Chivalry is composed of the feelings and manners of the feudal system. 
It naturally happened, that the military tenants of the crown who served 
on horseback, and composed the main strength of a feudal army, had a 
plan of training for their youth, and formalities by which they were ad- 
mitted to serve with their seniors. Hence the outward and mechanical 
modes of conferring knighthood: hence the fraternities of knights, some 
independant, most of them founded and patronized by princes, who after- 
wards arose. Among the smaller circumstances in the exterior of the 
system of feudality and chivalry, were hereditary surnames and armorial 
bearings ; usages to which some tendency may be traced among many 
nations: but which were most natural and necessary where the vassals of 
each lord formed a sort of separate people ; became more than commonly 
indispensable where all military commands depended on the distinction 
and array of communities and tribes, acting together by visible signs and 
short names, as in the crusades; which were not only the main scene on 
which the power of chivalry was displayed, but the school where its usages 
were taught most effectually, and spread through a wider circle. It is one 
of the most curious facts in literary history, that the writers of the romances 
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of chivalry are almost unknown to us by name, and that these romances 
themselves, once the sole reading of Europe, have almost wholly perished, 
Most readers, perhaps, now best know the peculiarities of the chivalrous 
code from the immortal romance which was written to expose them; 
but which, as under the form of a satire against one transient folly, it 
ridicules ail injudicious and extravagant attempts to serve mankind, has 
survived the remembrance of the particular fooleries lashed by it, and will 
endure as long as it is beneficial to turn goodness to the choice of wise 
means, and to the pursuit of attainable ends.’—vol. i. pp. 174—178. 


The outlines of our history being so well known to our readers, 
or being so easily collected from the work before us, we make no 
apology for passing at once from the reign of Richard of the Lion 
Heart to John. ‘The great event of this passionate and feeble 
tyrant’s career, is the acquisition by the Barons of the great charter. 

he most striking details of this immortal achievement, are given 
by Sir James Mackintosh with the most scrupulous care, and with 
more than his usual felicity of narration. After relating the trans- 
actions that led to the signing of this imperishable document, and 
giving a brief analysis of its principal provisions, the eloquent jurist 
concludes his observations in a strain of glowing eulogy, worthy of 
a Chatham or a Burke. The introduction, towards the close, of the 
names of our Bacons, Shakspeares, Miltons, and Newtons, is 
remarkably happy and beautiful. It exhibits, as it were, all the 
glories that crown the undying recollections of our noblest poets 


and philosophers, united to those which have been wreathed by 
the hand of victory around our liberties. 


‘It is observable that the language of the Great Charter is simple, brief, 
general without being abstract, and expressed in terms of authority, not 
of argument, yet commonly so reasonable as to carry with it the intrin- 
sic evidence of its own fitness. It was understood by the simplest of the 
unlettered age for whom it was intended. It: was remembered by them ; 
and though they did not perceive the extensive consequences which might 
be derived from it, their feelings were, however unconsciously, exalted by 
its generality and grandeur. 

‘It was a peculiar advantage that the consequences of its principles 
were, if we may so speak, only discovered gradually and slowly. It gave 
out on each occasion only as much of the spirit of liberty and reforma- 
tion, as the circumstances of succeeding generations required, and as 
their character would safely bear. For almost five centuries it was ap- 
pealed to as the decisive authority on behalf of the people, though 
commonly so far only as the necessities of each case demanded. Its 
effect in these contests was not altogether unlike the: grand process by 
which nature employs snows and ‘frosts to cover her delicate germs, and 
to hinder them from rising above the earth tillthe atmosphere has acquired 
the mild and equal temperature which insures them against blights. On 
the English nation, undoubtedly, the charter has contributed to bestow 
the union of establishment with improvement. To all mankind it set the 
first example of the progress of a great people for centuries, in blending 
their tumultuary democracy and haughty nobility with a fluctuating and 
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vaguely limited monarchy, so as at length to form from these discordant 
materials, the only form of free government which experience had shown 
to be reconcileable with widely extended dominions. Whoever in any future 
age or unborn nation may admire the felicity of the expedient which con- 
verted the power of taxation into the shield of liberty, by which discre- 
tionary and secret imprisonment was rendered impracticable, and portions 
of the people were trained to exercise a larger share of judicial power 
than was ever allotted to them in any other civilised state, in such a 
manner as to secure instead of endangering public tranquillity : whoever 
exults at the spectacle. of enlightened and independent assemblies, who, 
under the eye of a well-informed nation, discuss and determine the laws 
and policy likely to make communities great and happy;—whoever is 
capable of comprehending all the defects of such institutions, with all 
their possible improvements, upon the mind and genius of a people, is 
sacredly bound to speak with reverential gratitude of the authors of the 
Great Charter. To have produced it, to have preserved it, to have 
matured it, constitute the immortal claim of England on the esteem of 
mankind. Her Bacons and Shakspeares, her Miltons and Newtons, with 
all the truth which they have revealed, and all the generous virtue which 
they have inspired, are of inferior value when compared with the subjection 
of men and their rulers to the principles of justice; if, indeed, it be not 
more true that these mighty spirits could not have been formed except 
under equal laws, nor roused to full activity without the influence of that 


spirit which the Great Charter breathed over their forefathers.’—vol. i. 
pp. 220—222. 


As the great charter was not in itself the commencement of our 
liberties, but only the solemn declaration of them in the form of 
law, so neither was it any thing like the consummation of that 
invaluable constitution which we now enjoy. The reign of Henry 
III. may be fixed upon as the true period of the origin of the pre- 
sent form of parliament. Its author was Sir Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, who at the battle of Evesham ‘died unconscious 
of the imperishable name which he acquired, by an act which he 
probably considered as of very small importance,—the summoning 
a parliament, of which the lower house was composed, as it has 
ever since been formed, of knights of the shires, and members for 
cities and towns,’ ‘ He thus,’ continues the eloquent commentator, 
. unknowingly determined that England was to be a free country ; 
and he was the blind instrument of disclosing to the world that 
great institution of representation, which was to introduce into 
popular governments a regularity and order far more perfect than 
had heretofore been purchased by submission to absolute power, 
and to draw forth liberty from confinement in single cities, to a 
fitness for being spread over territories which, experience does not 
forbid us to hope, may be as vast as have ever been grasped by the 
iron gripe of a despotic conqueror.’ Upon this important theme 
Sir James evinces that fine sagacity which he usually carries with 
him into all questions of constitutional law. We must find room 
ora few more of his remarks. 
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‘ The following general observations may, perhaps, throw some light on 
the transition by which the national assembly passed from an aristocratical 
legislature, representing, perhaps not inadequately, the opinions of all who 
could have exercised political rights if they had then possessed them ; 
through the stage of a great council, of which the popular portion con. 
sisted of all tenants in chief who had the power and the desire to attend 
such meetings ; and at last terminated in a parliament, of which members 
chosen by the lesser nobility, by the landholders, and by the industrious in- 
habitants of towns, were a component part. With respect to the elections 
for counties, the necessary steps are few and simple. The appointment of 
certain knights to examine and redress the grievances in their respective 
counties, was likely to be the first advance. The instances of such nomi- 
nation in the thirteenth century * were probably, in some measure, copied 
from more ancient precedents, overlooked by the monkish historians. It is 
scarcely to be doubted, that, before the Great Charter of John, the king 
had employed commissioners to persuade the gentry of the provinces to pay 
the scutages and aids, which, though their general legality was unques- 
tionable, were sure to be often in arrear. They were, doubtless, armed 
with power to compromise and to facilitate payment by an equitable dis- 
tribution of the burden among the military tenants. It is a short step from 
this state of things to direct the inferior military tenants of the whole king- 
dom, to send deputies to the capital, empowered to treat with the crown 
respecting these contributions on general and uniform principles. The 
distinction made by charter between the greater barons, who were person- 
ally summoned, and the smaller barons, who were only warned to attend 
by general proclamation, pointed out very obviously the application to the 
latter of the principle of representation, by which alone they could retain 
any influence over the public councils. 

‘ The other great change, namely, the admission ofall who held land from 
any lord mesne or paramount, not by a bas tenure, to vote in the election 
of knights of the shire, has been generally regarded as inexplicable. Con- 
siderable light has lately been thrown upon it by one of the most acute and 
learned of our constitutional antiquaries.¢ It is universally agreed, and, 
indeed, demonstrated by the most early writs, that the suitors at the county 
court became afterwards the voters at county elections. It is now proved 
that the numerous free tenants of mesne lords, in every county of England, 
did suit and service at county courts, certainly in the reigns of Henry III., 
and of Edward I.; probably in times so ancient, that we can see no light 
beyond them. As soon, therefore, as the suitors acquired votes, the whole 
body of the freeholders became the constituents in counties. 

* Some part of the same process may be traced in the share of represen- 
tation conferred on towns. In all the countries which had been provinces 
of the Roman empire, these communities retained some vestiges of those 
elective forms, and of that local administration which had been bestowed 
on them by the civilising policy of the Roman conquerors, and which, 
though too humble to excite the jealousy, or even to attract the observa- 
tion, of the petty tyrants in whose territory they were situated, yet undoubt- 





* * Hallam, Hist. Mid. Ages, ii. 215. : 
t ‘Mr, Allen, master of Dulwich College. Edinburgh Review, xxvi. 341. 
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edly contributed to fit them for more valuable privileges in better times. 
The splendid victory of the Lombard republics over the empire, and the 
greatness of the maritime states of Venice and Genoa, Pisa and Florence, 
rendered Italy the chief seat of European civilisation. In Germany, some 
towns on the Rhine, and on the northern shore, slowly acquired a repub- 
lican constitution, imperfectly dependant on the imperial authority. 

‘In Switzerland, towns became substantially independent, like those of 
Italy, and, as in the ancient world, reduced the surrounding territories 
under their rule. In these countries, the government of the towns was 
either retained by the people, or by degrees confined to a few, exhibiting, 
like the cities of Greece, many of the shades between these extreme points, 
and most of the combinations of which such elements are capable. In 
France, in the Spanish peninsula, and in the British islands, their deputies 
became component members of the legislative assemblies. Those of Spain 
were present at the cortes of 1169, forty-six years before the Great Charter, 
the most early infusion of a representative principle into an European legis- 
lature ; which has been ascribed to the necessity of bribing men by political 
privileges to garrison as well as inhabit towns exposed to the perpetual 
attacks of the Mahometans, from whom they had been recently conquered. 
In France, the exemption of towns from the jurisdiction of the tyrannical 
lords of their neighbourhood, which has been falsely attributed to the policy 
of Louis le Gros, desirous of raising up rivals to the imperious barons, in 
truth extended at the same time to a territory twice or thrice as extensive 
as his principality between the Somme and the Loire, and appears to have 
been extorted from him, as well as from other lords, by a simultaneous 
movement originating in the inhabitants of some cities in Flanders and 
northern France.* 

‘In England, the charters were early granted which exempted towns 
from baronial tyranny, and sanctioned the usages and by-laws which regu- 
lated their internal government. ‘Those burghs, which were part of the 
ancient demesne of the crown, were subject to the payment of the feudal 
incidents. Talliage was exacted from them all; an impost founded on a 
conjectural and very uncertain estimate of the fortunes of individuals. The 
nature of this very arbitrary imposition made it difficult to settle the 
amount, and to procure the payment of it without intercourse between the 
king’s agents and the burgesses, or their authorised proxies. These nego- 
tiations were generally committed to the judges of assize. Special com- 
missioners often supplied their place. Nothing was more natural than to 
simplify these dealings by convoking a general meeting of delegates from 
burghs in London, to negotiate the talliage of the towns with the king’s 
plenipotentiaries. When the consent of parliament was made necessary to 
the levy of talliage, of subsidies, and, in effect, of all taxes, as well as of 
the feudal dues in the latter years of Edward I.., the burgesses became inte- 
gral and essential parts of the legislature. The union, so pregnant with 
momentous and beneficial consequences, of the deputies of the minor 
nobility in the same house with those of the industrious classes, was not 
‘ystematically adopted till a somewhat later period; but the tendency of 
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two bodies of elective members, whose chief concerns in legislation were 

of the same nature to form an united body, is too apparent to require more 

than the shortest allusion. 
* * 


* * + e 


‘It would have been vain to have legally strengthened parliament against 
the crown, unless it had been actually strengthened by widening its foun- 
dations, by rendering it a bond of union between orders of men jealous of 
each other, and by multiplying its points of contact with the people, the 
sole allies from whom succour could be hoped. The introduction of 
knights, citizens, and burgesses into the legislature, by its continuance in 
circumstances so apparently inauspicious, showed how exactly it suited the 
necessities and demands of society at that moment. No sooner had events 
thrown forward the measure, than its fitness to the state of the community 
became apparent. It is often thus, that in the clamours of men for a succes- 
sion of objects, society, by a sort of elective attraction, seems to select from 
among them what has an affinity with itself, and what easily combines with 
it in its state at the time. The enlargement of the basis of the legislature 
thus stood the test which discriminates visionary projects from necessary 
repair, and prudent reformation. It would be nowise inconsistent with this 
view of the subject, if we were to suppose that de Montfort, by this novelty, 
paid court to the lower orders to gain allies against the nobility,—the sur- 
mise of one ancient chronicler, eagerly adopted by several modern histo- 
rians. That he might entertain such a project as.a temporary expedient, 
is by no means improbable. To ascribe to him a more extensive foresight, 
would be unreasonable in times better than his. If the supposition could 
be substantiated, it would only prove more clearly that his ambition was 
guided by sagacity; that he saw the part of society which was growing in 
strength, and with which a provident government ought to seek an alliance ; 
that amidst the noise and confusion of popular complaint, he had learned 
the art of deciphering its often wayward language, and of discriminating 
the clamour of a moment from demands rooted in the nature and circum- 
stances of society.’—vol. i. pp. 240—246. 


The division of the two houses, which subsequently took place, 
and the influence of representation upon society, are successively 
treated by the learned author in his happiest manner. The period 
when the commons first sat separately from the peers is uncertain. 
It cannot, perhaps, be considered as completed until the reign of 
Edward II., in which the constitution is usually considered as 
having been established. The effect of the principle of representa- 
tion is thus developed. 


‘ Its operation on the whole order of society became, in course of cen- 
turies, still more worthy of attention; though, as it acted by opinion rather 
than by law, it was neither easy to trace and measure its unfelt progress, 
nor in a few words to describe its nature, and to afford clear proof of Its 
insensible but extensive influence. Its source was evidently the parlia- 
mentary union of the lesser nobility with the burgesses, which could not 
fail in due time to produce a correspondent union throughout society. In 
the reign of Edward II.* the fords between the orders were so passable, 
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that commoners seem to have been called to the peerage. It was not till 
the time of Henry VI. that the word “ gentleman” began to be used in 
somewhat of that modern sense which distinguishes it legally from a noble- 
man, and morally from an uneducated plebeian. In the farther stages of 
the progress, heralds and genealogists began to complain of its indiscrimi- 
nate application, while in their antiquarian pleasantry they represented it 
as being usurped by every idle and useless upstart. 

‘The principle of birth continued to lie at the foundation of the body of 
gentry, and lent to every newly-received candidate some portion of a feel- 
ing which is so much mingled with the moralities of education, with the 
means of generosity, and with lasting exemption from grievous and disre- 
putable toil, that, except where it is counteracted by jealousy, it never can 
fail, with or without the aid of legal privilege, to bean agreeable object of 
contemplation, whether in our own possession or that of others. But in 
the course of ages the body gradually opened their arms to receive among 
them all men of liberal education and condition. It became a species of 
voluntary aristocracy, which after some silent trial adopted every man who 
appeared to be distinguished from the multitude. It was bestowed neither 
by kings nor laws: and it was only to be withdrawn silently, on strong 
appearances that the delicacies and refinements of honours, which were 
imposed when the raok was granted, had been disregarded by some of its 
possessors. One of its last and most modern results was, an unbroken 
chain of connection extending from the steps of the throne to the lowest 
limit of liberal education. It would be easy to multiply examples of gen- 
tlemen of moderate fortune, whose affinities and relationships now spread 
nearly to the opposite points. Distant as the extremities are, the steps 
are in the intermediate degrees short, and made without effort. Every 
accurate observer may easily convince himself how much all the parts of 
the chain are fastened together by links, more in number and strength than 
would at first be thought probable. 

‘ The natural subserviency of this intermixture of interests and attach- 
ments to the quiet and harmony of the community, is too obvious to need 
illustration. Hence it in a great measure came to pass that the fiercest 
civil dissentions of after-times were not between orders, but between par- 
ties, each of whom contained in itself a portion of every order, checking 
the tendency of each other to extremities, and affording inducements to 
moderation as well as channels of compromise. Hence perhaps also that 
extraordinary union of the principles of stability and advancement, which 
has enabled the British constitution to pass unbroken through so vast an 
extent of time and place ; to control an absolute monarchy in India; and, 
after political separation, to witness its laws and institutions flourishing 
among the North American democracies. Nothing short of a union of 
the most seemingly discordant classes, linked together by ties too deep for 
common observation, could fit it to be a bond of union between the most 
ancient times of which we have an account, and the most remote futurity 
which our imagination can anticipate.’ —vol. i. pp. 268—270. 


For many reigns after the establishment of our parliamentary 
constitution, its history is but little more than a series of struggies 
Oo 


for its defence on the side of the barons and the people, and for its 
overthrow on that of the sovereigns. The present volume ends 
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with the commencement of the long and diversified reign of Henry 
Vl. We sincerely trust that health and vigour of mind may be 
spared to Sir James Mackintosh to finish his undertaking. “We 
have not hesitated to warn him of his faults and to admire his per- 
fections. If his remaining volumes be no better written than this 
in the narrative Oey of them, his work will unquestionably 
sink under the brilliant history of Dr. Lingard. Even should Sir 


James be more careful in that respect, we fear that at best his work 
will be consulted by posterity chiefly for its commentaries upon the 
constitutional chapters of our annals,—a most important depart- 
ment indeed of English history, and well worthy of that exclusive 
attention which Sir James Mackintosh is of all our living writers, 
perhaps, the best calculated to bestow upon it. 











Art. VIII.— Wallenstein’s Camp: from the German; and Original 
Poems. 12mo. pp. 167. London: Murray. 1830. 


Ir must be gratifying to literary men to observe that there is at 
least one nobleman, immediately connected with the government, 
and holding an office of great labour and responsibility, who con- 
tinues the connection, which in former times was much more vigo- 
rously kept up, between the higher functions of the state and the 
republic of letters. It was apprehended that Lord Levison Gower, 
on becoming secretary for Ireland, would have given up his accom- 
pee mind to official details, which, however tolerable to his 
audable ambition, were well calculated to keep the muses at a 
distance. We are pleased to find that this is not altogether the 
case, and that although the greater portion of his time is necessa- 
rily devoted to the important department confided to his care, he 
can still retire from it occasionally to those fairy haunts in which 
he has already found so many charms, and may always expect to 
meet with a favourable reception. 

It is understood that the lamented Canning seldom, during any 
part of his active life, passed a day without refreshing his fine 
fancy among the classic shades. His favourite author was Horace, 
and next to the best Latin writers, he preferred the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights.” The latter work had peculiar charms for his mind, and 
exercised over it so great and so soothing a power, that he always 
had recourse to it when more than usually annoyed and oppressed 
by the vexations of office. Indeed, whoever looks forward to a 
lengthened public career, and wishes to provide for himself a 
mental haven of peace, in which he might moor his bark when 
assailed by the tempest of factious strife at home, or of war abroad, 
can no where find such a halcyon asylum, unless he have power to 
wield with effect tle magic wand of the muses. Admitted to their 
favour, he may often smile upon the storm, and sometimes gather 
strength to meet or direct it, when many a gallant vessel besides 
may be seen yielding to its fury. The hope is, we believe, generally 
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entertained that the geverement of this country may long continue 
to be assisted and adorned, and perhaps ultimately to be guided, 
by the modest but able statesman who has favoured us with this 
little volume ; and therefore it is that we rejoice in seeing him thus 
lay up betimes treasures in the paradise of literature, which may be 
equally efficacious in subduing the pride of triumph, as in dispelling 
the gloom of despair. 

The feelings, however, which his literary relaxations are capable 
of exciting in favour of a young nobleman, disinterestedly engaged 
in the public service, ought not to prevent us from expressing a 
wish that Lord Levison Gower would not much longer continue to 
fetter his fancy in the wide and sometimes unprofitable field of 
translation. The principal works of Schiller are now sufficiently 
known to the English reader; or, if there be any thing produced 
by the German Shakspeare, or any of his literary brethren, which 
we do not yet possess in our own language, there is a sufficient 
number of men amongst us of moderate capacity, who may with 
impunity labour in this mine of intellect. But be it the ambition 
of the present author to lift his mind to higher pursuits, to expand 
the wings of his fancy, and immortalize, in polished numbers, the 
beings of his own conception. The few original poems which we 
have in the little volume before us, give evidence of power of ima- 
gination and thought, which ought not to be confined within the 
narrow limits of translation. 

At the same time, it would be an injustice to deny that the ver- 
sion of ‘ Wallenstein’s Camp’ is a work of great merit. One of 
great labour, of cheerless and fatiguing perseverance, it must un- 
doubtedly have been. We remember to have seen in some periodi- 
cal publication, a loose paraphrase of some parts of this perform- 
ance, which two French writers had also metamorphosed into their 
language. But the ‘ Camp’ has, so far as we know, never before 
been made thoroughly accessible to the English reader. It was 
intended by Schiller to be a sort of chorus after the ancient Greek 
style (though upon a larger scale than Euripides or Sophocles ever 
indulged in), serving as an introduction to the active life and to 
the death of his hero. The character of Wallenstein is disclosed 
init; it makes us acquainted with some of his principal instru- 
ments, and prefigures, as it were, the deeds which are to be done. 
We do not mingle as yet in the dust, and clamour, and blood of 
the battle; but we behold the soldiers preparing their arms for the 
coming strife, we hear them conversing in their military and fear- 
less dialect, painting their own portraits, uttering their complaints, 
giving vent to their rapacious desires, and shewing the dangerous 
materials of which they are made. We are, ina word, introduced 
into the camp of Wallenstein, in which all that is picturesque and 
exciting in the tented life of a soldier, waiting for the sound of the 
trumpet that is tosummon him to the field, is placed before us in 


the most animated and diversified colours. What can be more 
VOL. XIV, 2p 
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grotesque, and at the same time more appropriate, than the Open- 
ing of the first scene? ‘Sutlers’ tents; in front of them a slop. 
shop; soldiers, of many different uniforms and insignia, passin 
backwards and forwards ; tables all occupied; Croats and Hulans 
cooking at a fire; sutler’s wife serving out wine ; soldiers’ children 
throwing dice on a drum; singing in the tents.’ We are thus in- 
troduced to the mercenary band of adventurers that is collected 
before us, and we perceive at once that they are a motley, restless 
group, a set of gamblers in the game of life, and reckless of all 
consequences. 

A peasant and his son approach the camp, and their conversation 
leads us to a more intimate knowledge of this crew, whose vices the 
demoralized peasant seeks to turn to his own advantage. 


‘ Son. 

‘ Father, some ill will sure ensue.— 
Let us avoid the soldier crew ; 
Even if life and limb they spare, 
Their insolence is hard to bear. 

‘ FATHER. 

‘ What if their bearing be somewhat rough, 
To eat us they hardly are rude enough. 
See, there have new ones joined their train, 
Fresh from the banks of the Saal and Maine. 
Booty they bring, things rare and fine, 
Cunning and skill may make them mine. 
A captain whom his comrades stuck 
Left me some dice of certain luck ; 
And soon on these I'll prove my skill, 
If they hold their original virtue still. 
We must look wretched as wretched may be ; 
They are wasteful and loose and free, 
Swallow fair language and see no trick, 
Make fast winnings and lose them as quick, 
If in bushels our goods they gain, 
We by spoonsful must get them again ; 
They set rudely the stroke of sword, 
We by cunning must sweep the board. 

[Singing and shouting in the tent. 

How they shout !—May God sustain 
Us poor peasants, who pay for all. 
Eight long months the swarm has Jain 
In the labourer’s bed and stall ; 
Far and wide in all our plains 
Neither feather nor hoof remains ; 
We for hunger and sheer distress 
Must gnaw our joints in wretchedness. 
Not more sad our old estate, 
When the Saxon was at our gate.— 
And the name of the Emperor's men they bear. 
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‘ Son. 
‘ See from the kitchen comes out a pair. 
By their looks they have little to serve our need. 
‘ Faruer. 
‘They are of us, of Bohemia’s breed. 
Carbiniers of Terschka’s train 
In these quarters long have lain ; 
And these are just the worst of all ; 
Spread their shoulders and strut so tall, 
As if they were far too good to deign 
With the peasant a flask to drain. 
But to the left apart I see 
Round the fire sharpshooters three— 
By their dress they are Tyrolese ; 
Emmerick, come, I will have at these ; 
Birds of gay note and gaudy feather, 
Loving to flock and chatter together.’-—pp. 13—16, 


Under the pretence of begging, the peasants gain admission to 
the camp, where instead of food, they are characteristically offered 
only wine. We learn, from a conversation between a sergeant and 
atrumpeter, that the pay of the troops has been recently doubled,— 
a delightful concession of which they could not divine the cause, 
unless it was that some great event was upon the eve of taking 
place, a conjecture the more plausible, as 

‘The generals do not muster here, 
The couriers do not hurry through, 
For want of other work to do.’ 


The appearance of an Austrian diplomatist in the camp, 


‘ A blood-hound of the emperor’s chase, 
The footsteps of the duke to trace,’ 


confirms these suspicions, but the troops are for the Duke. 


‘ SERGEANT. 
‘ Mark well, they trust us not, and fear 
The stern close Friedlander’s brow severe. 
He has risen too high, and fain 
They would tumble him down again. 
‘TRUMPETER. 
‘ But we upright shall hold him, we— 
Were all the rest like you and me. 
‘ SERGEANT. 
‘ Our regiment here, and the four beside, 
By Terschka led, are sure and tried. 
The most determined of all his host 
Pledged to maintain him in his post. 
He named our captains, and through the roll 
We are his and will be, body and soul.’—pp. 18, 19. 

A little incident of a sharpshooter duping a Croat, by inducing 
him to exchange a costly necklace which he stole, for a pair of 
pistols and a cap; a transaction witnessed by the trumpeter, who 

2P2 
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keeps silence under the hope of sharing in the booty, further 
developes the notions of = and wrong which prevail amongst 
these encamped soldiers. But a still broader light is thrown upon 
them in the following striking verses. 


‘ARTILLERY SOLDIER (f0 the SERGEANT). 
‘ How fares it, brother Carbinier ? 
Must we much longer here be pent 
Now that the Swede has struck his tent ? 
‘ SERGEANT. 
‘ Are you so soon upon the fret ? 
The roads are not in order yet. 
‘ ARTILLERYMAN. 
‘Not I: we sit in comfort here. 
But the last messenger relates 
That Ratisbon has oped her gates. 
‘TRUMPETER. 
‘Then must we get our reins in hand. 
‘ SERGEANT. 
‘ Forsooth to guard Bavaria’s land.— 
No mighty haste to bring relief 
To those who hate and harm our chief. 


‘Scene V.—The former:—two Yacers, SuTiter’s Wirz, Cuiiprey, 
SCHOOLMASTER. 


‘ TRUMPETER. 
‘Whose corps is that? the two, I mean, 
Dizened in silver lace and green. 
‘ SERGEANT. 
‘Holk’s Yagers. There is ’broidery there 
Which scarce could be matched at Leipsig’s fair. 
SuTLer’s Wire (brings wine.) 
‘Good morrow, masters. 
First YAGER. 
‘ Why, bless me, dame, 
’Tis surely the Gustel. 
‘SuTrer’s Wirz. 
‘ Kind sir, the same ; 
From Blasewitz village.—And save us all ! 
Why ’tis Master Peter—we named The Tall ; 
Who brought to the regiment one fine night 
His father’s dollars all fresh and bright, 
At Gluckstadt’s city. 
‘First YaGeEr. 
‘ And quitted then, 
For a soldier’s musket, the office pen. 
‘SurLer’s Wire. 
‘ We were well acquainted in times long past. 
‘First YAGER. 
‘And meet, old lady, in Pilsen at last. 
‘SurTLer’s Wire. 
‘’Tis the chance of war; we are here to-day, 
And gone to-morrow—and far away. 
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This war is a besom; we wander and tramp, 
As it sweeps us onward, from camp to camp. 
I have made some journeys. 
‘First YAGER 
‘So I should say. 
You bear the marks. 
‘SurvLer’s Wire. 
‘They brought me as far, 
With the baggage-waggons, as Temeswar, 
When they hunted fierce old Mansfield down. 
With the Duke to Stralsund then I stray’d, 
And lost in the trenches my stock in trade. 
So I followed the succours to Mantua’s town ; 
Came back with Feria: then I went 
With a Spanish corps on a tour to Ghent; 
And came to see how Bohemia looks, 
Pouch some old debts, and make up my books. 
I look to have payment for money lent, 
If the Prince should help me—and there’s my tent. 
‘First YAGER. 
‘ And what is become of your old ally— 
The Scotsman who kept your company? 
‘SutLer’s Wire. 
‘The knave! one morning off he flew; 
He and my little savings too. 
The scapegrace yonder—he left me that. 
‘CHILD. 
‘Is it my papa you mean? 
‘First YAGER. 
‘ The brat 
‘ Will be wanted one day when the state needs men, 
And must feed at the Emperor’s cost till then. 
‘ SCHOOLMASTER. 
‘To your lessons—march. 
‘First YAGER. 
‘ How slow it treads ; 
‘ Already the schoolroom’s air it dreads. 
‘Suriter’s Maip. 
‘ Aunt, they are going. 
‘Sutier’s WIFE. 
‘ Well, I hear. 
‘First YAGER. 
‘ Whence does that roguish face appear? 
‘Sutver’s WIFE. 
‘ My sister’s child.—From Austria’s land. 
‘First YAGER. 
‘ Aye, aye, a niece: I understand. 
‘Seconp Yacer (holding back the girl.) 
‘And why, sweet child, so fast away? 
‘GIRL. 


‘There are guests to serve, and I may not stay. 
[Extricates herself and exit. 
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‘First YaGer. 
‘A choicer bit is seldom seen. 
And the aunt.—The time has been, 
When for that little mask was spent 
The best blood in the regiment. 
Well, faces change, and time will run ; 
Much we must see beneath the sun. 
[Zo the TRUMPETER and Serceanyt. 
Your health, my masters.—We sit with you, 
By your permission. —pp. 20—26. 


The sutler’s wife’s story of her wanderings, breathes the very air 
of the camp. To have been robbed of her savings by a Scotch 
lover or husband, and left with a child to take care of; and the 
appearance of the Austrian beauty whom she calls her niece, are 
also highly characteristic features in her diversified career. It 
must be owned that all this portion of the dialogue, which is 
understood to present many perplexing difficulties to the English 
translator, is rendered with equal freedom and grace. 

The sergeant, a formal sort of fellow, who affects a great regard 
for discipline, gives to his new companions a cordial reception. 
Their fine dress, their hose, and lace, and plumed hat, and fine 
linen, excite, naturally enough, the jealousy of the trumpeter. 
The sergeant disdains such happiness, greatly preferring to them 
the honour of being the ‘ Friedlander’s Own,’ whose uniform was 
of rather a more sober description. What, says the yager, have 
we not also the honour of serving the Duke? We almost see the 
sergeant answering him with a toss of the head. 


‘SERGEANT. 
‘Yes: you area part of the general throng. 
‘First YAGER. 
‘ And to what by distinction do you belong ? 
I think that the uniform draws the line— 
i shall gladly abide by this coat of mine. 
‘SERGEANT. 
‘I pity your notions, but cannot condemn ; 
You live with the peasants, and think with them. 
The air, the manner, the tone to gain, 
One must be in the Duke’s peculiar train. 
‘First YaGer. 
‘Oh, yes: in trifles you hit it off ; 
You can spit like the Friendlander—ape his cough ; 
But the spirit, the genius, with which to his aid 
His dukedom was won, and his fortune made, 
Are not to be learnt on the guard’s parade.’—pp. 27, 28. 


The second yager comes to the assistance of his companion, 
and gives a singularly wild and frightful account of the scenes n 
which they had already been engaged, shewing how well fitted 
they are for the cause which they have now taken up. The scene 
is long, but it is interesting, and admirably translated. 
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‘Seconp Yacer. 
‘ Question, and ask us, what men we be— 
The Friendlander’s huntsmen wild are we. 
We shame not the title; for free we go 
Over the country of friend or foe ; 
Over furrow me ridge, through the yellow corn, 
They know the yell of Holk’s Vager-horn. 
In the lapse of an instant near and far, 
Swift as the sin-flood there we are— 
As the red fire-flame through the rafters breaks 
In the dead of the dark night when no man wakes: 
To fight or to fly they may neither avail, 
Drill and discipline both must fail ; 
In the sinewy arm may the maiden strain— 
War has no pity, she struggles in vain. 
Now ask, if ye doubt me—ask far and wide ; 
In Baireuth and Cassel, and elsewhere beside. 
Where’er we have marched they remember us well ; 
Their children’s children the tale shall tell— 
For the age to come, and for others too— 
Where Holk and his squadrons have once marched through. 
‘ SERGEANT. 
‘ Hear how he talks. Is the soldier found 
In the riot and waste which he spreads around ? 
The sharpness makes him—the dash, the tact, 
The cunning to plan and the spirit to act. 
‘First YaGer. 
‘’Tis liberty makes him! That I should hear 
Such phrases unmeet for a soldier's ear— 
That I should have left the rod and the school, 
The inky desk and the pedant’s rule, 
In the tent of the soldier again to find 
The galley-slave work which I left behind. 
I will swim with the current, and idle stray 
For change and for novelty every day; 
To the will of the instant give myself o’er, 
Look not behind me and look not before : 
For this I’m the Emperor's, body and limb, 
My cares and my troubles make over to him. 
Let him order me straight where the battle is hot, 
Through the smoke of the cartridge, the hailstorm of shot, 
Or o’er the blue deeps of the hurrying Rhine : 
Let the third man be down to the end of the line, 
I will march where he will, so that freedom be mine; 
But as for restraint I must beg for a truce, 
And for every thing further | make my excuse. 
‘ SERGEANT. 
‘In truth what you ask is no mighty affair; 
‘Tis but little, in conscience, you claim for your share. 
‘First YAGER. 
‘ What a coil and a turmoil, in word and in deed, 
With that plague of his people—Gustavus the Swede. 
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His camp was a church and a chapel each tent, 
And to it at morning and evening we went ; 
To psalms and to prayers round the standard we flew, 
By the morning reveille and the evening tattoo ; 
And if we but ventured an oath or a jest, 
He wculd preach from the saddle as well as the best. 
‘ SERGEANT. 
‘ He ruled in religion and godly fear. 
‘First YAGER. 
‘ And as for the girls they must fly the camp, 
Or straight to the altar both parties must tramp. 
This last was too much, and I left him here. 
‘ SERGEANT. 
‘ The Swede, on this head, now is less severe. 
‘First YAGER. 

‘So I rode where the Leaguist had just sat down, 
And opened his trenches ’gainst Magdeburgh town. 
Aye, there was a different game to play— 

All was jovial, merry, and gay ; 
Dice and women, and plenty of wine— 
The stakes were deep and the sport was fine : 
For the fierce old Tilly knew how to command. 
Though he governed himself with an iron hand, 
He could blink at our faults, and the soldier would claim 
The license denied to his own old frame ; 
And if from the chest he had little to give, 
He went by the proverb of live and let live. 
But Tilly’s fortunes might not stand fast, 
And he lost his all on the Leipzick cast ; 
All crumbled at once and to pieces fell— 
No scheme would answer, no blow would tell; 
Where we came, and where we knocked, 
Faces were surly, and doors were locked. 
We begged and we wandered the country round, 
For the old respect was not to be found ; 
So to mend my fortunes I marched away 
To the Saxon’s forces, and touched his pay. 

‘ SERGEANT. 

‘ You nicked the moment: no doubt you fell 

On Bohemia’s plunder. 

‘ First YaGer. 

‘ It went not well; 

For their cursed discipline held us tight, 
And we dared not demean us as foes outright. 
We had castles to guard which we longed to burn— 
With compliments, speeches, at every turn, 
The war was a jest, and we played our part 
In such childish sport with but half an heart. 
In a wholesale fashion we might not deal, 
No honour nor profit to win or steal; 
And to fly from a life which I liked so ill 
Thad well nigh returned to the desk and quill, 
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But the sword still carried it over the pen, 
For the Friedlander’s levies began just then. 
‘ SERGEANT. 
‘ And how long here may you look to stay ? 
‘ First Yacer. 

‘ You joke: while the Friedlander holds the sway 
For my desertion take you no fear— 

Where can the soldier sit better than here ? 
We have war to deal with in form and soul, 
And the cut of greatness throughout the whole ; 
And the spirit that works in the living form, 
Whirls on in its course like the winter storm— 
Trooper, like officer, on with the rest, 
I too step forward among the best ; 
I too on the citizen learn to tread, 
As the general steps on the prince’s head. 
Such customs the good old times recall, 
When the blade of the soldier was all in all. 
There is one transgression: by word or look 
To gainsay the word of the Order-Book. 
All that is not forbidden, is free— 
No man asks of what creed ye be: 
All things to the army belong or not, 
I with the former have cast my lot— 
I to the standard am pledged alone. 

‘ SERGEANT. 

‘ You please me, Yager; in sooth your tone 
Is that of ourselves, of the Friedlander’s own. 

‘First YaGer. 

‘ He bears not his staff like some petty sway 
Which the Emperor gave and can take away ; 
He serves not, he, for the Emperor’s gain— 
And how has he propped the Emperor’s reign ? 
And what has he done to protect the land 
From the terrible Swede and his Lutheran band ? 
No, a soldier kingdom he fain would found ; 
Light up and fire the world around, 

Measure out and conquer his own domain. 
‘ TRUMPETER. 
‘ Hush, who would venture so bold a strain ? 
‘First YAGER. 
‘I speak what I think, and I speak it plain— 
‘Twas the general’s saying, that words are free. 
‘ SERGEANT. 
‘ He stood as he uttered it close to me ; 
And added, moreover, I call to mind, 
‘“‘ That deeds are dumb and obedience blind :” 
And these are his spoken words I know. 
‘First YAGER. 
‘1 wot not if these were his words or no, 
But however he said it the thing is so. 
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‘Seconp Yacer. 
‘ For him the chances are ever the same; 
Not, as with others, they turn and veer. 
The fierce old Tilly outlived his fame ; 
But the Friedlander’s banner is charmed to fly 
To certain triumph and victory— 
He has spell-bound fortune to his career. 
Those who follow him to fight, 
Own the aid of darker might ; 
For friends and foes alike will say, 
That the Friedlander holds a devil in pay. 
‘ SERGEANT. 
‘He is proof; and of that no man can doubt. 
I saw him in Lutzen’s bloodiest rout, 
Where the muskets’ cross-fire chiefly swept, 
As coolly as on the parade he stepped. 
His hat, I saw it, was riddled with shot, 
In his boots and buff coat the lead was hot ; 
But the hellish salve was so well rubbed in, 
That not a bullet might raze the skin. 
‘First YAGER. 
‘ What miracles now ? who credits such stuff ? 
He wears a jerkin of elk-skin tough, 
Through which no bullet may find its way. 
‘SERGEANT. 
‘Once more ’tis the witches’ salve I say, 
Cooked up with sigil and sign and spell. 
‘ TRUMPETER. 
‘ Dark doings these with the fiends of hell, 
‘ SERGEANT. 
‘ They say that he reads in planet and star 
Things to happen both near and far ; 
But others believe—and I know they are right— 
That a small grey man at the hour of night, 
Through the bolted portals is wont to glide, 
Has brushed by the sentinel’s very side, 
Challenged and scream’d to has never replied ; 
And something of import was ever near, 
When the little grey man has been known to appear. 
‘Seconp YAGER. 
‘He is sold to the devil I doubt indeed, 
Which causes the jovial life we lead.’—pp. 27—38. 


A recruit, a young man of superior station, is brought to the 
camp, who abandons his old grandmother and young bride for the 
excitements of a soldier’s life. The sergeant, in order to encourage 
him, sets before his view the noble path of ambition and fortune 
which his new career opens to his pursuit: the scene then be- 
comes one of dancing and merriment, and while all are engaged 
in singing, flirting, romping, shouting, a Capuchin friar suddenly 
makes his appearance, and treats the party to a sermon. This 
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discourse is a singular composition. It was the fashion at one 
time for the friars in Germany, as well as in France and in Spain 
and even in England, to intermingle scraps of Latin with their 
pulpit addresses. Some happily imitated specimens of the Spanish 
rustic sermons may be seen in that humorous satire, not much 
inferior in its way to Don Quixote, called Fray Gerundio en campos. 

In writing this discourse Schiller was perhaps more anxious to fill 

up the outlines of the friar’s character, than to satirize a peculiar 

style. Even the mere English reader, unacquainted with the 
original, must perceive that in translating this strange discourse, 

Lord Levison Gower had an extremely difficult task to perform. 

‘Scene VIII. 

‘Enter a band of miners, and play a waltz.—The First Yager dances with 
the Waiting-Girl, the Recruit with the Sutler’s Wife.—the Girl slips 
away, the Yager after her, and seizes hold of the Capuchin, who enters 
at this moment. 

‘ CAPUCHIN. 
Shout and swear, ye devil's crew— 
He is among ye, and I make two. 
Can these be Christians in faith or works ? 
Are we Anabaptists, Jews, or Turks ? 
Is this a time to feast or play, 
For banquet, dance and holiday ? 
When the quickest are slow, and the earliest late is, 
Quid hic otiosi statis ? 
When the furies are loose by the Danube’s side, 
And the bulwark is low of Bavaria’s pride, 
And Ratisbon in the enemy’s claw, 
The soldier still looks to his ravenous maw ; 
For, praying or fighting, he eats and swears, 
Less for the battle than the bottle he cares ; 
Loves better his beak than his blade to whet— 
On the ox, not on Oxenstiern, would set. 
’Tis a time for mourning, for prayer, and tears— 
Sign and wonder in heaven appears ; 
Over the firmament is spread 
War’s wide mantle all bloody red, 
And the streaming comet’s fiery rod 
Betokens the rightful wrath of God. 
Whence comes all this ?—I now proclaim 
That from your sin proceeds “ shame : 
Sin, like the magnet, draws the steel, 
Which in its bowels the land must feel ; 
Ruin as close on wrong appears, 
As, on the acrid onion, tears. 
Who learns his letters this may know, 
That violence produces woe, 
As in the alphabet you see 
How W comes after V. 
When the altar and pulpit despised we see, 
Ubi erit spes victoria? 
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Si offenditur Deus. How can we prevail, 
Ifhis house and preachers we assail ? 
The woman in the Gospel found 
The farthing dropped upon the ground ; 
Joseph again his brothers knew— 
(Albeit a most unworthy crew ;) 
Saul found his father’s asses too: 
Who in the soldier seeks to find 
The Christian’s love and humble mind, 
And modesty and just restraint, 
He in the devil seeks a saint; 
And small reward will crown his hopes, 
Though with a hundred lights he gropes. 
The Gospel tells how the soldiers ran 
In the desert of old to the holy man— 
Did penance, were baptized, and prayed. 
Quid faciemus nos ? they said ; 
Et ait illis—he answers them : 
Concutiatis neminem— 
No one vex, or spoil, or kill; 
Nec calumniam—speak no ill ; 
Contenti estote—learn not to fret 
Stipendiis vestris—at what you get. 
The Scripture forbids us, in language plain, 
To take the holiest name in vain : 
But here the law might as well be dumb; 
And if for the thundering oaths which come 
From the tip of the blasphemous soldier’s tongue, 
As for heaven’s thunder the bells were rung, 
The sacristans would soon be dead. 
And if, for each wanton and wicked prayer, 
Were plucked from the blasphemous soldier's head, 
As a gift for Satan, a single hair, 
Each head in the camp would be smooth and bare 
Ere the watch was set and the sun was down, 
Though at morn it were bushy as Absalom’s crown. 
A soldier Joshua was like you, 
And David tall Goliah slew; 
They laid about them as much and more, 
But where do we read that they cursed and swore. 
Yet the lips which we open to curse and swear, 
Are not opened wider for creed or prayer ; 
But that with which the cask we fill, 
The same we must draw and the same must spill. 
‘Thou shalt not steal’—the Scriptures tell, 
And for this I grant that you keep it well ; 
For you carry your plunder and lift your prey, 
With your vulture claws, in the face of day ; 
Gold from the chest your tricks convey : 
The calf in the cow is not safe from you, 
You take the egg and the hen thereto. 
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Contenti estote, the preacher has said— 
Be content with your ammunition bread. 
But the low and the humble ’twere sin to blame, 
From the greatest and highest the evil came ; 
The limbs are bad, but the head as well: 
No one his faith or his creed can tell. 
‘First YaGer. 
‘Sir Priest, the soldier I count fair game ; 
So, please you, keep clear of the general's name. 
‘CaPucHIN. 
‘Ne custodias yregem meam ! 
He is an Ahab and Jerobeam; 
God’s people to folly he leads astray, 
To idols of falsehood he points the way. 
‘ TRUMPETER. 
‘ Let us not hear that twice, I pray. 
‘ CAPUCHIN. 
‘Such a Bramarbas, with iron hand, 
Would spoil the high places throughout the land. 
We know, though Christian lips are loth 
To repeat the words of his godless oath, 
How Stralsund’s city he vowed to gain, 
Though it held to heaven with bolt and chain. 
‘ TRUMPETER. 
‘ Will no man throttle him, once for all ? 
‘CAPUCHIN. 
‘A wizard, a fiend-invoking Saul— 
A Jehu, or he whom Judith slew, 
By a woman’s hand in his cups who died ;— 
Like him who his Master and Lord denied, 
Who was deaf to the warning cock that crew— 
Like him, when the cock crows, he cannot hear. 
‘First YAGER. 
‘ Shaveling liar, thy death is near. 
‘ CAPUCHIN. 
‘ A fox-like Herod in wiles and lies. 
‘TRUMPETER and YAaGERS (pressing upon him.) 
‘ The lie in his slanderous throat: he dies. 
Croats (interfering.) 
‘They shall not harm thee. Discourse thy fill; 
Give us thy sermon, and fear no ill. 
‘CAPUCHIN. 
‘A Nebuchadnezzar in pride and sin, 
Heretic, pagan, his heart within ; 
While such a Friedland has command, 
The country is ever an unfreed land. 
‘ [During this last speech he has been gradually making his 
retreat. The Croats, meanwhile, protecting him from 
the rest.|’—pp. 45—52. 


Meantime the knavery of the peasant who had obtained admis- 
sion to the camp, and who had attempted to cheat some soldiers 
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at play with his false dice, is discovered, and he is driven awa 
from their presence. Intelligence arrives that a part of the arm 
is to be detached to the Netherlands: the men who liked their 
quarters at Pilsen, and who had no disposition at that time to 
exchange a life of riot and rapine for one of greater regularity, 
determined to abide by the standard of Wallenstein. They were 
called, indeed, the army of the Emperor; but such was their great 
leader’s influence over them, that already they begin to separate his 
service from that of theirimperial master. A cuirassier commences 
the mutiny by swearing that he would sooner desert his regiment 
than join the Cardinal-Infant in the Netherlands. The trumpeter 
convinces himself that he had sold his blood to the Emperor, 
but not to acardinal. A yager declares, 


‘On the Friedlander’s credit and word alone, 
The emperor’s service became our own; 
And but for his sake, be it understood, 

The emperor never had had our blood.’ 


This declaration is backed by that of another yager, 


‘The Friedlander raised us; and ‘tis our pride 
To follow his fortune, and none beside.’ 


The sergeant, after collecting eloquence from a cup of Melnecker, 
fully discusses the question in his usual authoritative way, and 
shews that the real object of the Emperor is first to weaken, and 
finally to disperse the camp at Pilsen, which was suspected of 
being more attached to Wallenstein, the Friedlander, than it ought 
to be. He asks his comrades whence they all came. From Ireland, 
some answer, others from Lombardy, Switzerland, Weimar, and 
various places. But how are such troopers, 


—‘ Drifting together, like winter snow, 
From all the quarters of all the sky 
Into one united company,’ 


formed as it were a solid and indissoluble mass ? 


‘Who has forged us so fast and tight 
That none can divide us or disunite ? 
Who but the duke?’ 


Who but Wallenstein? The conclusion is left to a cuirassier to 
draw. 


‘What use in talking? My words are few ; 
There is much to speak of—one thing to do: 
United, the army may well defy 
The council, the court, and the chancery ; 
In Bohemia here let it fix its station, 
In spite of order and proclamation. 
We will not march, and we will not fight— 
They stain our honour who take our right.’—p. 68. 


This resolution was completely in unison with Wallenstein’s 
projects. He had long before felt that his influence was upon the 
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decline at court, and impelled by his insatiable ambition, he con- 
ceived the bold design of converting Bohemia into a kingdom, 
of which he was to be himself the sovereign. The commanders 
of the imperial troops he had assembled at Pilsen, apparently for 
the purpose of concerting with them the relief of Ratisbon, but 
really with the view of ascertaining how far he might depend upon 
them in carrying into effect the scheme which he contemplated. 
The language of the cuirassier is looked upon as iiaamnakte by 
one of his companions; but the sergeant comes again to the aid 
of his master, and shews that there is no treason at all in the 
matter ; that the Duke was a man of great dignity; that he wore 
his hat in the presence of the Emperor ; was quite as elevated in 
rank as the princes of Cologne and Munich, and that he, moreover, 
coined money upon which were impressed his own image and motto. 
‘The case is Clear,’ cries the sergeant, 


‘ What prince is better in all the land ? 
He strikes his money like Ferdinand. 


Highness is styled. It follows of course, 
He can levy and keep a soldier force,’ 


This doctrine is resisted by the first arquebusier, who takes up 


the part of the Emperor, and is encountered with such rigour on all 
sides that he is obliged to quit. 


The translation speaks for itself. The language is vigorous, 
lucid and poetical, and in no respect unworthy of the original. 


We have now, for the first time, the Wallenstein in a complete 
form. The yt which contain the remainder of his career, 


have, as our readers know, been already rendered by the same dis- 
tinguished author to whom we are now indebted for the ‘ Camp.’ 

A pretty little poem from Schiller, entitled ‘ Resignation,’ and a 
monody on Lord Byron from Miiller, precede the few original verses 
with which Lord Levison Gower has favoured us in the present 
collection. One of these, ‘ Boyle Farm,’ has been in private cir- 
culation for some time, and has acquired even in that modest shape, 
a certain degree of celebrity. We shall indulge the reader by 
viving one or two extracts from ‘The Mill, a Moravian Tale, 
founded on facts,’ a composition fraught with deep interest, and 
extremely well written. It opens with a description of the romantic 


situation of the mill, and of the once beautiful maid to whose father 
it belonged. 


‘Time was when yonder wheel went round, 

With mirth and music in its sound, 
To wealth and beauty’s ear; 

For scarcely Olmutz’ walls contain’d 

A wealthier man than him who reign’d 
Lord and possessor here ; 

And not Moravia’s circle wide 

Could show the rival fair who vied 

With Ebba’s charms. How oft he smiled 
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Complacent on that only child; 

Bade some assenting neighbour trace 

Her mother’s beauty in that face ; 

Told how that dark Sclavonic eye 

Recall’d his wife to memory, 

And how the heiress of the charms, 
Which once had bless’d his youthful arms, 
Should be, when he too was no more, 

The heiress of his worldly store. 

They say that spirits haunt the gloom 

Of that deserted roofless room— 

They say that spirits make their moan 

At midnight round the old hearth-stone, 
Where once the father and his child 

The length of wintry nights beguiled. 

I can believe the sinful dead 

May haunt it now, but they had fled 
From Ebba’s voice of old, when there 

She raised the hymn of evening prayer.’—pp. 108, 109. 


A soldier who bore about him the marks of honourable war, a 
Milan of no higher rank than a corporal, found his way to the 
mill, where by those tales of peril that are so well calculated to 
win the heart of woman, he succeeded in making an inroad upon 
Ebba’s heart ; nor was he less acceptable to the father. Eventually 
it is settled that they shall be married, but before the ceremony 
takes place, the father wishes that Conrad, so the Italian was 
named, should obtain his discharge from the army. This object is 
gained. The discharge arrives ; Conrad hastens to their favourite 
bower, 


—‘ that spot of hallowed ground, 
By many a meeting known, 
With shadowing alders fenced around, 
And flowers of spring o’ergrown,’ 


to meet his expectant bride—but no Ebba was there 


—‘ to greet his view— 
No sign of footsteps on the dew— 
No trace upon the shore.’ 


The same day the Milan rejoined his regiment, to the surprise of 
his comrades. Ten years rollon. The adjutant has occasion to 
send a letter to Olmutz with the greatest possible expedition. 
Conrau is fixed upon for the performance of this duty. 


Soon to that summons Conrad came ; 
Like some dark portrait from its frame 
More than a form of flesh and blood, 
Erect and monticnless he stood. 

It seem’d as if the blasting stroke, 
Which on his youthful fortunes broke, 
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The toils of many a fierce campaign, 

And ten long years of wasting pain, 

In powerless rage had scored the brow, 

Which all their influence could not bow.’—pp. 118, 119. 


It was winter. The waters were out, and in order to accomplish 


the journey within the gwen time, Conrad is told that he must go 
by the way of the mill. This direction startles him. He asks 


whether the business might not be deferred until morning : he is 
charged with cowardice— 


‘ With one instinctive grasp his blade 
He clasp’d, relax’d it and obey’d.’ 


The horrible part of the story is then told in a rapid, and highly 
poetical style. 


‘The adjutant sits in the lonely room 
Of the solitary inn, 
But he cannot 2 acd in its gloom, 
For the tempest’s furious din. 
He thinks on the word he gave, 
And the Hulan’s strange reply, 
And he wonders how one so brave 
Who had never fear’d to die, 
Who at Aspern rode on his squadron’s right, 
Should tremble to ride on a stormy night, 
Should pray like a woman to wait till morn; 
And the grim old adjutant laugh’d in scorn. 


‘Is it a sound of mortal strain 

Which breaks on his listening ear, 

Or the yell of the sable huntsman’s train, 
Who follow the skeleton deer ? 

"Tis the scream of mortal pain, 

Or of agonizing fear ; 

And it echoes again, again, 
And the terrible sounds draw near. 

Less shrill is the midnight blast, 
As it sweeps o’er flood and fell, 

And the charger’s foot-tramps fall less fast 
Than that oft-repeated yell. 

Can the voice which whisper’d love of old 
With such prevailing power, 

Which rallied the flying, and led the bold, 
In danger’s bloodiest hour— 

Can it sound like the harrowing scream 
Of the wretch who fears to die, 

When he wakes from his dismal dream 
And the scaffold meets his eye ? 

‘Tis Conrad.—Steed and rider sink, 

Exhausted on the threshold’s brink, 

‘‘ She follows me pale from her watery grave 
From her strangling fingers, oh! save me! save ! 
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She clings, she chokes me, she thrills my brain 

With the scream which she gave in her perishing pain.” 
Thus raved he, till exhaustion’s sleep 
Closed o’er his senses, dull and deep. 

’Tis morn. By curious interest led, 
His comrades close around his bed ; 
With fingers on that clay-cold hand, 
The surgeon takes his silent stand ; 
And from the neighbouring convent there 
The old Carthusian kneels in prayer. 
He wakes—and draws that hand away, 
Whose pulses speak of life’s decay. 
‘‘ These scars attest thy practised skill, 
When it prolong’d an unblest life, 
And saved me from severer ill ; 

Thou know’st I shrunk not from the knife. 
But mine are wounds which not thy steel 
Nor hostile swords can give or heal.” 

He call’d the old Carthusian near— 
‘¢ Father, ‘tis thine a tale to hear, 
Such tale as since its earliest time 

Thy dark confessional ne’er heard, 
Since kneeling there repentant crime 

First pour’d the sob and whisper’d word. 
Body and soul at once to save 

Alike from hope and fear, 

In hope of grace beyond the grave, 
In dread of judgment here ; 
Secret and low to thee alone 
Is pour’d the penitential groan ; 
No hope above, no fear below, 
Impede my tale, which all may know.” 


‘Calm and distinct that tale began, 
E’en from his youth the story ran; 
And when with trembling voice he came 
To her, to Ebba’s sainted name— 

On those young hours of sunny light, 
So soon involved in horror’s night, 
His course awhile he seem’d to stay, 
Like Satan lingering to survey 

The paradise of love and joy 

It was his mission to destroy : 

Awhile his vampire wing delaying, 

A moment from his purpose straying. 
Awhile by memory thus subdued, 
The dark narration he pursued ;— 


‘“ That morn I sought the appointed spot, 
“‘T said that Ebba met me not: 
“‘ "Twas false, I found her there; not I, 
‘* The fiend within me forged the lie; 
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‘‘ That fiend which since our race begun 
‘¢ Has haunted us from sire to son. 
‘‘ In bridal pomp her neck was bound 
«« With pearls in many a goodly round. 
«“ Then woke the fiend’s resistless charm, 
‘With strength from hell he nerved my arm 
“ To tear those glistening rows away, 
‘¢ And I was spell-bound to obey. 
‘¢ She shriek’d—I struck —with blow on blow, 
‘«« Urged by the fiend, I laid her low. 
‘¢ The demon pointed to the stream. 
‘¢ T bore her, dragg’d her there; one scream, 
‘¢ Unheard by all but me, she gave, 
« And sunk, and sleeps beneath the wave. 
“Father, for many a lingering year 
“ That ceaseless scream has thrill’d my ear ; 
“« The tumult of the bustling camp, 
‘‘ The charging squadrons’ hurrying tramp, 
“‘ The batteries’ roar, the trumpet’s knell, 
‘« The volley and the exploding shell— 
‘¢ T heard them not, that dreadful call 
“ Still piercing through, above them all.— 
“Father, beyond the Mill there stands, 
‘¢ Blasted and sear’d like me, 
“ Made branchless by the lightning’s brands, 
** A solitary tree. 
‘Twas by the forked lightning’s glare, 
“‘ | dug my place of treasure there 
“‘ To hold those precious pearls, the whole 
‘* Vast price for which I gave my soul, 
* Witness and wages of the deed 
‘“* For which this forfeit life must bleed, 
** My days are numbered ; well 1 know 
‘I soon must die the rabble’s show ; 
“* But if a thousand years were flown 
‘“* Before the scaffold claim’d its own, 
‘* The fearful night but now gone by 
“‘ Could never fade from memory’s eye ; 
“ Their long oblivion could not hide 
‘* The horrors of that ghastly ride. 


‘ She rose, she sprung: look, father, here, 
** See how the fingers of the dead 
“* The flesh of living man can sear.” 
He slowly raised his languid head, 
And round the sinewy neck twas plain 
Some strangling pressure’s sable stain ; 
It served with surer aim to guide 
The headsman’s stroke by which he died. 
No more: beyond yon distant pines 
Too fast the autumnal sun declines, 
When evening’s shades have closed around 
2Q2 
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Let those remain who will, 

Not mine to trespass on the ground 

Where spectral sounds and sights abound. 
Adieu ! thou haunted Mill.’-—pp. 121—-128. 


Assuredly no one can read such a tale as this, without perceiving 
that Lord Levison Gower possesses talents which fit him for a 
much more noble career in poetry, than that of a translator. We 
are not his lordship’s flatterers. Indeed why should we be? He 
needs not such to assist a fame, that must make its own brilliant 
way, if it be but done justice to by him upon whose exertions it is 
solely dependent. 





Ant. 1X.— Travels in Russia, and a Residence at St. Petersburgh and 
Odessa, in the years 1827—1829: Intended to give some account of 
Russia as it is, and not as it is represented to be, §c. &c. By Edward 
Morton, M.B., &c. &c. &c. London: Longman and Co. 1830. 


Dr. MurrTon is one of those very inconvenient persons in society 
who are determined on all occasions, great or small, to have an 
opinion of their own; and the worst of it is, that this resolution 
they will very often carry into effect, without any great regard to 
the justice of the said opinion. Many a well-tempered man would 
be astonished to be told that Dr. Granville’s ‘St. Petersburgh” 
was the cause of Dr. Morton’s ‘ Travels in Russia,’ but such is the 
fact. The former gentleman went on his travels with a fair pro- 
portion of that forbearance for difference of habits and manners, 
which men of education and experience usually acquire ; and, con- 
sequently, he saw something worth applauding in Russia. He 
also made allowances for the condition of a country merely in 
the puberty of its civilization ; he endured her tenpalfettions, and 
“epeny her improvements, not as the refinements of an old country, 

ut as meritorious for her opportunities. The reader must now be 
reminded that Dr. Granville resided in Russia, as the medical atten- 
dant of Count Vorontzof. In this office he was succeeded by Dr. 
Morton. Now, remembering the latter gentleman’s distinctive pro- 
pensity in particular, and coupling it with that general principle 
of mutual repulsion which pervades the members of the faculty, 
we cannot expect that Dr. Morton would endure for a moment 
any thing that was either said or done by Dr. Granville. We are 
not told what a revolution the new Doctor made in the household 
of the Russian Count ; but there can be no doubt that the medical 
treatment of the latter was a complete antithesis to that of the 
former. If Dr. Morton, however, was as zealous in overturning 
the curative system of his predecessor as he has been industrious 
in contradicting his observations as a traveller, we have 7 tre- 
mulously to express a desperate hope, that the family of Count 
Vorontzof have completely escaped the perils of the process. 

That Dr. Morton started in the St. Petersburgh packet for his des- 
tination with a most resolute dislike of Russia and its inhabitants, 
is evinced unequivocally in his book. Good, easy man, he imagined 
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that Russia was too simple to imitate the practices of her betters, and 
he complains of the strictness of her custom-house officers. The 
Doctor is highly delighted at the recollection of a rebuff which he 
save to one of these intruders. When the packet anchored off 
Cronstadt, it was boarded by these officers, when the baggage of the 
passengers was deposited in their cabins respectively, and the doors 
sealed. The Doctor applied to one of these persons for liberty to 
take out his razors and some linen. The officer refused, humour- 
ously observing, that ‘ Doctors wear their shirts for twelve days.” 
“To this,” says the offended physician, “ feeling nettled at his 
impudence, I replied, very probably in Russia, but not in England.” 
Here was a national hit: the answer was interpreted for the Rus- 
sian, and gave him, no doubt, a due sense of the vast intelligence 
and wit of him who uttered the expression. How could the Doctor 
judge favourably of St. Petersburgh? With his beard unshaven, his 
linen unaltered, and his person, we presume, thereby exceedingly 
prejudiced, it would be strange indeed if our traveller could have a 
heart to be pleased with any thing. But he does condescend to 
admit, that the houses are handsome. This admission is only the 
presage to a heavy denunciation, for the lower parts of the best 
houses are let to filthy publicans, the rooms are destitute of carpets, 
the furniture is rude, and lamps of japanned or painted and gilt 
tin only are suspended from the ceilings. Then the public build- 
ings are not to be compared to those of London: the Post Office 
of St. Petersburgh is nothing to that of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and 
there is no such edifice any where in Russia as Westminster Abbey ! 
Indeed! What amazing penetration to discoverthis. The Doctor 
sums up his observations on the city, with the following observations : 


‘In Russia, as I have before observed, every thing is made for outward 
appearance and for show: the government, as well as private individuals, 
are all influenced by this principle, and it may be found every where and 
in every thing, if the observer will only take the trouble to trace it. Thus 
we see large houses with little in them : fifty employés having scarcely the 
means of existence, with little to do, instead of half that number well paid 
and well occupied: finally, crosses, ribands, and stars, instead of liberal 
pay or pensions; and magnificent promises never fulfilled ;—the shadow 
for the reality :—Such, such is Russia.’—pp. 26, 27. 

The Doctor next applied himself to the study of the Russian 

people, and with what success his examination was likely to be 
attended, even under the most favourable circuinstances, may be 
inferred from the sort of notions with which he undertook the task. 
He says, 
_‘As to the difficulty of deciding upon the virtues and vices of fifty mil- 
lions of inhabitants, that is not by any means so Herculean a labour as 
may at first sight appear, but may soon be effected, and with considerable 
accuracy. We have only to consider of what parts the population in ques- 
lon is composed, and then to ascertain the ruling propensities of these 
parts respectively, and we shall form a correct idea of the whole.’ 
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The Doctor’s way of ‘ascertaining the ruling propensities’ of a 
people, is certainly very conformable to his own description, that is 
to say, it is very capable of being ‘soon effected.’ ‘A traveller 
(we quote his own words) may obtain a very good idea of the lower 
class as he passes along the road ; (!) and from the conduct which 
he meets with at the post houses,’ &c., and ‘he will find some ex- 
quisite specimens of varieties among the second (class) at the 
custom-houses and other public establishments, with which he is 
compelled to transact business.” Most devoutly do we pray that 
such a doctrine as this will never be known abroad, for should a 
Russian come amongst us and take his observations on the Doctor’s 
principle, what a pretty figure we should make in a description. 
God forbid, that the honest peasantry of this country should ever 
be confounded with the prowling poachers that are to be met with 
‘along our roads,” and no Englishman could avoid shuddering at 
the thought of allowing the harpies of the custom-house, and the 
insolent Jacks that fill the lowest places in our public offices, to be 
taken as specimens of our merchants, shopkeepers, and artizans. 
The mind must be curiously constituted indeed, that proposes such 
a test for investigating the character of a a In God’s name, 
what would become of our faculty, if Dr. Morton was to be offered 
as a fair representative of our physicians? The Doctor, however, 
is worthy of the doctrine, as the doctrine is worthy of the Doctor. 
His practice, we mean as an observer, is in excellent keeping with 
his principle. His first appearance in public, that we hear of, is 
at a masquerade at court. This was an abominable business, be- 
cause it was violating New Year’s Day. The Doctor next at- 
tended the ceremony of blessing the waters of the Neva, but he 
soon got tired of the shew; and being too distant to inspect the 
actual ceremony, the Doctor philosophically declines to avail him- 
self of foreign assistance, ‘having no wish,’ he observes, ‘to 
repeat particular details of the frivolous and superstitious formali- 
ties which the professional votaries ‘of the Greek church are so 
fond of displaying to their ignorant and slavish disciples.’ Thus, 
then, we have got rid of the public buildings, the whole popula- 
tion, the principal customs, and the religion of Russia, which is 
doing very well for the first fifty pages. As a conclusive proof of 
the animus by which the Doctor was chiefly influenced during his 
residence in Russia, we think his decision as to the cause why 
Constantine surrendered the crown to his younger brother, deserves 
to be considered. Does he impute philosophic indifference to the 
self-denying heir to the imperial throne? No such thing; the 
sagacious Doctor is not so charitable. Whatever motive is least 
creditable to Constantine, and most injurious to the character of 
the people who are ready to obey him, that motive our ingenious 
Doctor prefers to all others. He says, 

‘The most probable conclusion seems to be that Constantine, who must 
have well remembered all the dreadful particulars attendant upon the 
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murder of his father, the unfortunate Paul, feared to assume the imperial 
dignity under the impression that he should experience a similar fate. 


Any man, fond of the curious and eccentric, who reads this pre- 
cious work, will be soon convinced how much more probable it is 
that Dr. Morton should be the fool in his explanation, than that 
Constantine should be the fool in his conduct. The character of 
the Russian imperial family, forbids us from being surprised at any 
act of noble self-denial which one of its members may perform ; nor 
is it by any means an equivocal criterion of the true magnanimity 
ofa given action, that it should stand as a mystery for the ever- 
lasting confusion of a certain order of minds. 

The Doctor met with only one handsome Russian woman during 
his residence in the Muscovite empire. The other ladies of his 
acquaintance who possessed any pretensions to beauty, were of 
foreign extraction. Every eye, it is said, makes a beauty. If the 
converse of this obtains, we can easily understand why Dr. Morton 
saw only ugliness in Russia. The imagination is sally the tyrant 
of the senses; it degrades them into the agents of its worst ex- 
cesses. Once a man wishes to hear and see in a particular way, 
the ear and eye become forthwith his most humble servants. The 
very stoves of the Russian capital excite the Doctor’s ire; they do 
not afford an equal heat throughout the room; they prevent the 
air in the apartments where they are employed from being renewed ; 
in short, they are totally dissimilar to the origin of artificial heat 
in this country during the winter months, and therefore they are 
unnatural, and to be abominated. 

Hitherto our comical Doctor was stationary. We have now to 
survey him as a locomotive animal. We do not think that land 
travelling, any more than a sea voyage, improves his temper. 
There were state regulations in Russia to secure travellers from 
delay and imposition, but every one of these orders were instantly 
repealed the moment Dr. Morton started on his way. Every single 
functionary who was in the remotest manner connected with the 
means of carrying his Doctorship on his route, became all of a 
sudden a conspirator against his person and his purse; and, nu- 
merous as are his remonstrances, he seemis to be a most forbearing 
complainant, considering the multitude of his grievances. The 
postmasters are infamous, and the Russian system of posting is 
infamous. 


‘When I travelled,’ says the Doctor, ‘ with Count Vorontzof, I admit, 
that, for obvious reasons, we met with no delay, or any improper conduct 
from the postmasters or the secretaries; but when I journied alone, I was 
fleeced, cheated, abused, and laughed at.’ 


Laughed at—to be sure he was—quis temperet a visis in sucha 
case? We are neither postmasters nor secretaries at all, much 
less postmasters or secretaries of Russia, and yet we do now and 
again luxuriate in—we give our honour—a perfectly unpremedi- 
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tated langh against our traveller. We deem it a duty to confess 
that we have misgivings as to the fact of Dr. Morton being fleeced 
and cheated. He is far too advanced in years for such a hoax as 
that, but that he was laughed at over and over again, we have as 
little doubt as if we had only just witnessed the ecstatic tear of the 
Muscovite peasant, as he stood in a convulsion of merriment at the 
door of the post-house, whilst the fantastic Doctor was waiting for 
his relay. 

Mr. Morton shifts the scene, and we betake ourselves from St. 
Petersburgh to Odessa. Ere we get to our destination, the Doctor 
discovers something on the road-side to complain of. To find 
all things between Odessa and the metropolis perfectly conve- 
nient and satisfactory would have killed, we really believe, 
the physician outright. But his time was not come, and as he 
could not complain with any degree of justice of what was on his 
right or on his left, neither of the sky above nor of the road be- 
neath, what, in the name of wonder, has he to remonstrate against ? 
Why, the mile-stones! ‘The verst-posts,’ says he, ‘I had ob- 
served were of red marble, an extravagance which appeared to me as 
misplaced as it is useless.’ 

Had these expensive registers of distance only the reasonable 
attribute of correctness, the Doctor would, perhaps, have forgiven 
at least the redness of the marble; but that was not the case; and 
yet it is wonderful how successful is the Doctor in recording the 
number of vers¢s that he has travelled. We solemnly believe, that 
during the whole of his journey he never kept his eyes off the mile- 
stones ; they were every thing to him; they were his scenery, his 
lakes and rivers, and his personal adventures, and his moving 
accidents; and we can hardly discover, from St. Petersburgh to 
Odessa, whether or not the Doctor was conscious of any other 
company than that of the mile-stones, the whole way. The fol- 
lowing passage is a very fair specimen of his descriptions, in which 
it cannot be denied, that the fine fancy of the Doctor is as conspi- 
cuous as the discrimination of his judgment. 

‘The animals were immediately put to (at Sophia), and after a 
delay of only a few minutes we recommenced our journey at a gal- 
lop,’ —(Gilpin’s mode of travelling—but ‘recommenced the journey’ 
—no Doctor, you only continued it, for to “ recommence,” you must 
have gone back to St. Petersburgh,) ‘ which was kept up without 
intermission for three versts, when we passed a village consisting 
of not more than a dozen small satiinteline houses :’ (and this is all 
he says.) ‘Having proceeded a few versts further we entered a 
thick forest,’—(now for a grand and terrific touch of the deep 
shade,) ‘ which continued to bound the road on both sides’ (any 
thing else?) ‘without interruption—until the end of the stage. 
(What a strange sight! but the eleventh verst discloses still more 
wonderful things.) ‘At the eleventh verst there is a slight eleva- 
tion of the road with’ (what does the reader imagine?) ‘a small 
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village; and at the twelfth, another village!’ Can such things 
be credible? Is the Doctor availing himself of his letters of marque 
to capture our weak understandings? But en avant, at the thir- 
teenth verst nothing happened worthy of being recorded; but at 
the fourteenth, the Doctor was compensated for this deficiency. 
‘When passing the fourteenth, we observed a pretty chateau on 
our right; and just beyond the sixteenth,’ (account for the two, 
Doctor,) ‘ according to the verst posts, which, by the way,’ (the 
Doctor puns,) ‘ have not the distances correctly marked on them, 
we reached the Gatchiva barrier, consisting of a neat stone arch. 
At the eighteenth verst—’ but enough of the Itinerary. We can- 
not, however, omit mentioning that one evening the party started 
so late that the Doctor had not light to continue making his notes, 
and, if we remember aright, it was upon this very evening too that 
a bottle of Sherry wine was frozen in the carriage,—what a curious 
coincidence! Another singular occurrence took place at a post 
called Borovitchi, which we must borrow our author's language to 
describe :—* We took tea upon our arrival at the last-named place, 
and the majority of our pay shortly after retired to rest!’ 

Such is the general character of the important events to which 
this memorable journey to Odessa gave rise; and arrived there, we 
are very happy to see the Doctor turned from the interesting topo- 
grapher we have found him, into a still pleasanter historian. Since 
Count Vorontzof was Governor-general of Odessa, the Doctor 


thought it incumbent on him to collect materials for a complete 
history of a town so highly favoured by the Emperor of Russia. 
We must do the Doctor the justice to say that he describes the 
town with some ability. 


‘ Odessa is built upon a regular plan, in the modern style of architecture: 
its streets are spacious, and its buildings large; and, as another author 
justly observes, it may be denominated ‘ Petersburgh in miniature.” 
Upon ascending the steep limestone rock on which the town is situated, 
the Strada Chersona* suddenly bursts upon the view. This is a handsome 
street, about half a mile in length and very broad, planted on each side 
the carriage-way with white acacias, and having pavements of soft stone 
(now worn into deep holes) on each side for foot passengers. In the 
Strada Chersona are several handsome buildings: to the left, on entering 
it, stands the town hospital, a large and rather elegant structure: higher 
up, on the right, is the house formerly page ga by Count Vorontzof, at 
present by Jusuph Pacha; and on either side are large magazines, built 
so as to resemble houses, and by no means destitute of architectural beauty. 
It terminates, finally, in a large irregular space, containing the cathedral, 
the guard-house, and a building lately erected by the recently established 
fire insurance company. Turning to the left, we find ourselves in the 
Strada Ribas, a street about two-thirds the length of the preceding, and 
which rises considerably from each extremity towards its centre: in this is 





‘* The names of the streets are painted in Russ and in Italian.’ 
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situated the entrance to the public garden and one fagade of the Lyceum 
of Richelieu, Having proceeded about three-fourths of its length, the 
Strada Ribas is intersected at right angles, in both directions, by another 
street considerably longer than either of the preceding: this is called the 
Strada Richelieu, its direction being nearly from south-west to the oppo- 
site point of the compass. Inclining once more to the left, and enterin 

that portion of the last-mentioned street which lies to the north-east of the 
Strada Ribas, we see the English magazine and the enormous house of the 
civil Governor on our right; and the Club, as it is called, on our left. 
This end of the Strata Richelieu terminates in an open space, about the 
centre of which is situated the theatre; whence there is a magnificent 
view of part of the Black Sea, with the quarantine port and the shipping 
below. Crossing this place diagonally, and bending again to the left, we 
reach the New Boulevard; the rising walls of the new Exchange being at 
its nearest extremity, and at its farthest the mansion of Count Vorontzof. 
The reader has thus been led through the court end of the town, and the 
streets chiefly worthy of notice have been enumerated ;—the last-mentioned 
objects, however, require a few words in addition. The site of the New 
Boulevard was, a few years ago, occupied by some ruinous barracks, and 
paltry houses inhabited by the lowest classes of society; but its advan- 
tageous situation and the beauty of its prospect being duly appreciated, it 
was determined to convert the ground to its present destination. The 
Boulevard is about half a mile in length: it consists of a single row of 
houses facing the sea, most of them being on a large scale; and, had one 
regular plan of architecture been adhered to, the whole would have formed 
a magnificent pile of building ; but every person who took ground has been 
allowed to build according to his own taste, and thus houses of all heights 
and descriptions are found in the same row; even a magazine for corn 
appearing among them! which, from the waggons constantly loading and 
unloading before it, must be a perpetual nuisance to the inhabitants in the 
immediate vicinity. In the centre of the Boulevard, upon a raised pedestal 
of red granite, 1s placed a bronze statue of the Duke de Richelieu ; a well- 
merited tribute from the inhabitants of Odessa to the memory of their 
departed Governor-general, but so badly executed, that it is said to bear 
no resemblance whatever to the Duke. A broad carriage-way runs close 
to the houses, the space from this to the edge of the cliff being planted 
with several rows of young acacias, and the walks between them covered 
with sand from the sea-shore. The New Boulevard is a great improvement 
to the town, and forms an agreeable promenade in the summer evenings. 
At its north-western extremity is situated the new house of Count Voront- 
zof before alluded to, which was, during the late imperial visit to Odessa, 
the residence of their Majesties the Emperor and Empress of Russia. This 
is a large plain building, like all in Odessa, plastered over : it has one very 
great defect, namely. that of being placed so low that from the Boulevard 
only the upper part is visible, thus appearing as if it were sunk in a well: 
this completely destroys the effect of what might otherwise have been an 
imposing structure. It has very large stables built opposite to the grand 
entrance, and is surrounded by a garden said to be “aU Anglaise,” ter- 
minated towards the Boulevard by a handsome iron railing cast by Mr. 
Baird at St. Petersburgh, being the first and only railing of that material 
which has ever been put up in Odessa. Upon entering the house, the 
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state rooms are found on the ground floor; and above, the domestic apart- 
ments. The former are rendered remarkable by containing the identical 
doors, shutters, and chimney-piece, belonging to the Michailof Palace at 
St. Petersburgh, the residence of the unfortunate Emperor Paul, and the 
scene of his murder. They were sold, as I was informed, by the present 
Emperor, when Grand Duke, to Count Vorontzof; his Majesty being, at 
that time, owner of the palace in question, which has since been disman- 
tled, and devoted to the purposes of a public establishment; the room 
wherein the murder was committed having been walled up, so as to prevent 
even the possibility of its situation being any longer distinguishable. The 
state apartments consist of the billiard, dining, and ante rooms, the grand 
saloon, the library, and the Turkish chamber. These rooms are splendid ; 
the floors of all, except the Turkish chamber, are parquetted ; and, what is 
rarely seen in the mansions of Russian noblemen, are well supplied with 
elegant furniture, the greater part of which was brought from England. 
On public days they are all thrown open to the visiters. The Turkish chamber 
is the most elegant, although the least, among them. It is very high, and 
has a light Gothic roof, painted pale green, with a great deal of beautiful 
gilding about it; and round thesides, for about six feet in height, Turkish 
ot Persian shawls are tasefully suspended : several silken divans, and other 
articles of furniture, appear in convenient situations, and a Persian carpet 
covers the floor; nor are valuable and rare articles of verté wanting in 
their appropriate places. Freely as | shall criticise other parts of this 
inansion, it is but justice to say that I never saw a more elegant or chastely 
decorated apartment than this Turkish chamber. But the greatest object 
of curiosity in the governor-general’s house, during my stay at Odessa, 
was a Turkish talisman; the inefficacy of which, however, as a safeguard, 
had been sufficiently proved by the fate of its previous possessor, who was 
killed in one of the engagements between his countrymen and the Russians, 
when this badge of superstitious credulity, consisting of numerous Eastern 
characters inscribed upon a piece of parchment, being found on the neck 
of the fallen chief, and forwarded to the Emperor asa trophy, was graciously 
presented by his majesty to Count Vorontzof, as a memento of his esteem, 
with the request that it might be hereafter preserved in the Turkish cham- 
ber. —pp. 198—203. 


The houses are thus described :-— 


‘The houses may be said, in general, to be of two stories ; sometimes 
of three; and, in a very few instances, of four. They are constructed of 
stone formed by a congeries of small cockle shells, so soft, when first 
removed from the quarry, as to be easily cut with a hatchet; they are then 
plastered over, and painted either of a light green, blue, yellow, or pink 
colour; the cornices, architraves, pilasters, &c., being white. The roofs 
chiefly consist of iron plates, which are painted bright green; but tiles 
made in the Crimea, slates, and wood, are also thus employed. The 
magazines for corn are often of astonishing magnitude ;—they are built so 
as to resemble houses, the windows being supplied either with jalousies or 
shutters painted green: the largest of these buildings is situated on the 
south-eastern extremity of the town, and (according to an admeasurement 
by pacing) appears to be about 140 yards long by 20 wide ; its height may 
be possibly 60 feet : it contains three floors, besides cellars.’ —pp. 206, 207. 
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All this, as in the case of St. Petersburgh, is mere show, for the 
Doctor assures us that, with very few exceptions, the interior of 
the houses ‘ present little besides bare walls.” The roads in and 
about Odessa, it seems, are really execrable, being badly built and 
of bad materials. By an ingenious improvement they are all made 
concave, so as to secure as much water as possible on the surface. 
The Doctor is as indignant at this and other drawbacks to Odessa, 
as if the town was to be the established residence of the dynasty of 
the Mortons for the next century. The climate he describes as 
bad, and children, he says, cannot be reared at Odessa ; so that as a 
resource for invalids Odessa is condemned. The details which the 
Doctor gives us in illustration of the present state of Odessa, are so 
ample, and have so much the appearance of accuracy, that we do 
not hesitate to consider them as forming a very useful guide to that 
town. They are, by far, the most valuable part of this book. The 
Doctor being strictly confined to facts and registers becomes at 
last rational and useful. What credit may be attached to his spe- 
culations on the Turkish war, we are not able to say; but, asa 
witness, he deserves at least to be heard. 


‘It appears to be a generally received opinion in England, that the late 
Turkish war was popular among the Russians: but from all [ heard and 
saw, while resident within the autocratic dominions, I am inclined to doubt 
the correctness of this belief. That the war was agreeable to certain indi- 
viduals, who reaped, or hoped to reap, important advantages from it, is 
perhaps true; but I by no means think that, even previously to its actual 
commencement, it was popular with the majority of the influential nobility 
of the country, or subsequently with the higher classes of military officers ; 
more particularly, as I happen ¢o know that much dissatisfaction was pro- 
duced in many quarters from circumstances which took place during the 
early part of its progress. Previously to our leaving St. Petersburgh, it 
was well known in the court circle that the Emperor would be present at 
the future seat of operations, whenever the war might break out; and I 
was confidently assured that Count Vorontzof was to have the command 
in chief of the army, and that any difficulty which might arise from his 
being junior to other generals would be easily obviated by the omnipotence 
of the Emperor; scarcely, however, had we reached Odessa, before it be- 
came evident that these anticipations were not to be realized, and that 
others had more influence with the source of power. That dissatisfaction 
prevailed among the officers of all ranks, after their imperial master joined 
the army, will scarcely be doubted, perhaps, when I mention that one of 
them, who had just returned from Varna, informed me that the Emperor's 
conduct on many occasions was most hasty and impetuous, and that he 
was continually interfering with the arrangements of the commander-in- 
chief: while, he added, “ it is well known that his majesty never had any 
opportunities himself of gaining practical experience in war, and therefore 
what could have induced him to imagine his own opinion more correct 
than that of an old general, who had previously been twice before the 
walls of that very fortress, is most unaccountable.” Another officer ob- 
served, “ the Emperor is so accustomed to issue an ukase at St Petersburg, 
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and to have it obeyed as a matter of course, that he expects impossibilities 
to be performed in war, if he only order them to be attempted.” Thus a great 
loss was uselessly sustained at Varna upon one occasion, in consequence 
of his determination to command, when he even insisted upon the General- 
in-chief reprimanding the troops, although that officer was of opinion that 
they had done all that men could perform. It was also mentioned that 
at Varna, Count Vorontzof had ordered all officers when on duty only to 
wear foraging caps, instead of cocked hats and feathers, the latter having 
rendered them remarkable objects for the Turkish riflemen, and thus 
occasioned considerable loss of life; but as soon as the Emperor arrived 
he commanded the officers to appear in full uniform, and the cocked 
hats and feathers to be resumed! From these and other facts we may 
fairly conclude that the Emperor was not more popular with the 
army after his first campaign than before; and of this he most pro- 
bably became himself aware, for on the return from Varna, | heard 
that it was confidently expected His Majesty would not again take the 
field, and the result has fully proved this opinion to have been cor- 
rect. It is not a little remarkable, that the first campaign, con- 
ducted by Russian generals, under the Emperor in person, was dilatory, 
and in many points a complete failure; while the second, confided to the 
unaided talents of a German, proved as rapid as it was eminently success - 
ful, and untarnished, or at any rate not so obviously tarnished, by the 
employment of gold in aid of the sword. I shall never forget the bitter 
irony with which an officer of rank, just returned from the army, spoke to 
me respecting the taking of Varna. ‘The Emperor,” said he, ‘ was 
surrounded by a set of military sycophants, whose inordinate flattery 
was so palpable as to become ridiculous: thus it was always said by those 
courtiers, ‘ Your Majesty has taken Varna,’ ‘when your Majesty took 
Varna,’ &c. as if,” continued he, “ it had been the Emperor who reduced 
that place, and not Count Vorontzof! Had we waited for the former to 
take Varna, it would have been in possession of the Turks at the present 
moment!” He also alluded, in similar and equally sarcastic terms, to 
the fact of a medal having been struck in Prussia upon the fall of Varna, 
with the bust of the Emperor Nicholas on one side, instead of the General's 
who commanded during the siege. Hence it appears the military were 
not pleased at having their sovereign in the camp; and that the ministers 
of state liked it no better, may be easily imagined, when it is remem- 
bered they were kept in consequence on board a vessel near Varna, 
where they had to submit to every possible inconvenience, while they no 
doubt knew that affairs would have gone on much better without their 
presence, and the interference of the Emperor, and they might therefore 
aswell have been with their families at St. Petersburgh.’'—pp. 360—364. 


An account of the Imperial Visit to Odessa in 1828; some 
hotices of Varna; and an ‘wsatigpe 3 | case of the ill-treatment of 


a British subject by the Emperor of Russia, follow in succession. 
With respect to the last matter, we wonder that the Doctor has 
hot memorialized our Government. 

The motives which induced the Doctor to quit Russia, we are 
only left to guess at. He informs us that whilst he was busy in 
his researches, circumstances occurred which made him, “ from a 
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sense of professional duty as an English physician, to resign the 
appointment he held under a written protest, and to demand a 
passport for England.’ This language is in the Preface, and 
scattered throughout the work we find such mysterious expressions 
as these—‘ Every genuine Muscovite adopts the same faithlessness 
of conduct in his private transactions as his government.’ ‘Some 
of the Russian Seigneurs are very fond of having English medical 
attendants.’ ‘They act the part of kindness and liberality with 
admirable skill.’ ‘Upon their arrival in Russia the mask will be 
gradually laid aside: the persons thus engaged will find themselves 
called upon to perform what they never agreed to do: and, more- 
over, will soon be treated so that, if they have the feelings of 
Englishmen and gentlemen, they will be unable to submit, will 
remonstrate and finally demand a passport.’ (p. 107.) Now, finally 
demand a passport is what the Doctor has done; and we suspect 
that the treatment which he describes as justifying such a resolu- 
tion, was exactly what preceded it in his own case. In justice to 
Count Vorontzoff, this matter should be cleared up; and really if 
the Doctor was only used by him as an upper servant, made to 
follow in his train, or sit in the dicky when the quicksilver in 
Reaumur was squeezed into the globe, we think that so natural a 
reason for his Russian antipathies ought not to have been omitted. 








Art. X.—The Lives of British Physicians. No. XIV. of the 
Family Library. London; Murray. 1830. 


ALTHOUGH upon a miniature scale merely, this little collection of 
lives forms a most instructive model of the way in which biography 
should be written. Every part of the life of each person here com- 
memorated, is drawn out in its proper proportion with respect to 
the rest, and a severe fidelity seems to influence every line of the 
writer. Highly suitable was it that a task of this nature should 
have been entrusted to a medical man, for that the author isa 
member of the profession, we cannot doubt for a moment; and we 
may add, that one who has the command of such faculties and rare 
attainments as this volume displays, cannot be an unsuccessful or 
an obscure person in his calling. The great art of biography is to 
keep the reader and the hero in steady communication with one 
another ; this is what our author has accomplished ; he never ob- 
trudes himseif to show how learned or how ingenious he is, never 
seeks to strike us with his profundity, or dazzle us with his fancy. 
The events of each life flow easily and smoothly through his per- 
spicuous and graceful narrative, and so natural are the reflections 
with which now and again he points an incident, that we feel them 
to be only the embodying of those contemplations which we are 
carrying on in our bosoms. A tone of exalted philosophy gives to 
this book a greater value than, as a history of some eminent men, 
it would have possessed. The technical ‘Knowhadge of the writer 
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renders him perfectly competent to the duty of appreciating the 
labours of those who are the subjects of his pen; and upon the 
whole we may say that this book as inspired us with the highest 
respect, not more for the acquirements of the author than for the 
refinement and dignity of his sentiments as a professional man. 

The two first lines, those of Linacre and Caius, display the long 
and early connection which was kept up in this country between 
medicine and learning. We could have wished that the writer had 
included the life of Andrew Borde, a clever and eccentric man, 
who, it must be admitted, made no small impression on the state 
of medicine in his time. These persons deserve to be remembered 
with gratitude by posterity, as having promoted, if not indeed 
introduced, the study of classical literature in this country. 

Harvey’s is the first name in the history of British medicine, that 
merits the applause due to that of a discoverer. The great achieve- 
ment of that illustrious physician, though familiar to most of our 
readers, is put in such a new and attractive form of description, 
that we will readily be pardoned for extracting it. 


‘Of the utility of the circulation, every one will be immediately aware, 
when it is mentioned, that one of its chief purposes is to distribute to ever 
part, every extremity, nook, and corner of the body, the nourishment whic 
is received into it, by one aperture :—What enters at the mouth, by means 
of this function, finds its way to the fingers’ ends. To effect this difficult 
purpose, two things are necessary. Ist. A proper disposition of the blood- 
vessels, which has been not unaptly compared to the laying of the water- 
pipes in a populous city. 2d. The construction of the engine at the centre, 
viz., the heart, for driving the blood through them. In the case of the con- 
veyance of water, one system of pipes is sufficient ; but in the living body 
another system of vessels is required, to reconvey the blood back to its 
source. The body, therefore, contains two systems of blood-vessels, called 
arteries and veins. The next thing to be considered, is the engine which 
works this machinery : for this purpose there is provided in the central part 
of the body a hollow muscle, viz., the heart, by the contraction of whose 
fibres the four cavities of which it consists are squeezed together, so as to 
force out of them any fluid they may happen to contain. By the relax- 
ation of the same fibres, these cavities are in their turn dilated, and of course 
prepared to admit any fluid which may be poured into them. Into these 
cavities are inserted the great trunks, both of the arteries which carry out 
the blood, and of the veins which bring it back. The arteries arise from 
cavities called ventricles; the veins pour their contents into cavities deno- 
minated auricles. By the successive contractions and dilations of these 
several cavities of the heart, it has been calculated that all the blood in the 
body passes through the heart about once in four minutes. Consider what 
an affair this is, when we come to very large animals! The aorta (which is 
the name given to the chief artery) of a whale is larger in the bore than the 
main pipe of the water-works at London-bridge, and the water roaring in 
itspassage through that pipe is inferior in impetus and velocity to the blood 
gushing from the whale’s heart. 

‘To render this short account more precise, it must be observed, that 
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with the apparatus mentioned above, two distinct circulations are carried 
on. For besides circulating generally through the body, the blood must 
come somewhere into contiguity with the air, in order to purify it, and 
change its colour from dark to bright red. Hence the heart is, as it were 
a double organ, having a double office to perform : of its four cavities, two 
are employed to carry on the general circulation, while the remainin 
auricle and ventricle keep up the smaller circulation through the lungs 
where the bloods meets with the atmospheric air. , 

‘Stated in this summary way, nothing seems easier, more obvious, or 
more readily understood, than the physiology of this great and important 
function ; but until the time of Harvey it was involved in the greatest ob- 
scurity, and mixed up with all manner of contradictory absurdities. And 
vet before his day many things were made out ; the valves of the veins, for 
instance, were known; the pulmonary circulation was understood, and 
several other essential points had been established ; still the great inference 
had never been drawn. So often are we on the very threshold of a disco- 
very, which by some fatality we miss; and when it is at length made, have 
only to express our astonishment that we were so marvellously purblind as 
to overlook it !’"—pp. 32—34. 


Our author is careful to observe, that great as was the discovery 
of Harvey he left it incomplete, and it is to the researches of subse- 
quent physiologists that we owe our knowledge of the contractile 

ower of the coats of the arteries, and the minute communication 
etween the veins and arteries. It is a sad truth, that Harvey’s 
credit declined after he had promulgated his great discovery. The 


physicians of his age looked upon him as a speculator to whom no 
praise was due. But it is very certain, on the other hand, that his 
doctrine was generally acknowledged, not only in England but by 
the faculty throughout Europe, in less than twenty-five years after 
he had disclosed it. But his practice did not revive with the 
growth of his fame. Our author offers a conjecture in explanation 
of this circumstance, which we own strikes us as exceedingly just. 
He thinks that Harvey’s habits of abstract speculation, in which he 
too devoutly engaged towards the close of his life, disqualified him 
from cultivating the esteem and confidence of the public, and that 
it was to this incapacity, and not to the envy and hostility of his 
professional brethren, that Harvey ought to have ascribed the 
diminution of his patients. 

The next life is that of Sir T. Browne, the author of the “ Vulgar 
Errors,” and “ Religio Medici.” A perusal of it cannot fail to 
prove instructive, inasmuch as it exemplifies in a most striking 
manner the facility with which men can discover the mote in their 
neighbour’s eye, whilst they are insensible to the beam in their 
own. 

Medical science is vastly indebted to the illustrious Sydenham. 
In an age when quackery lorded it triumphantly over common 
sense, this great man set an example of judicious and practical 
conduct, by which the reign of bold and fraudulent craft was pre- 
cipitated to its ruin. He renounced all theoretical pursuits, and 
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cipitated to its ruin. He renounced all theoretical pursuits, and 
sought only to render the ascertained truths of science useful in 
their application. The name of Sydenham is connected with one 
of the most appalling events in our domestic history —the plague of 
1665. The rapid progress of the contagion seemed to have con- 
founded the little proportion of reason wherewith the majority of 
the London faculty had been provided. They alr | the 
most absurd measures both individually and generally ; and in the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of London, they found very prompt 
agents for the execution of all their mad and mischievous expe- 
dients. What shall we think of the wisdom of the civic conclave, 
which ordered, on a certain day, huge fires to be kindled through 
all the streets and open places of London, to purify the air! The 
fires were kept up for three days, until, by the interposition of 
Providence, a plentiful supply of rain came to extinguish them, 
otherwise there was no saying how long or how extensively the 
plague might have devastated the metropolis. Sydenham was a 
personal witness of the beginning and termination of this calamity, 


and in the latter stage he lent his powerful assistance to hasten its 
extinction. ; 


‘His method of practice was to bleed very largely; and he relates the 
case of a noble lady, of about twenty-one years of age, of a sanguine com- 
plexion, to whom he was called in the beginning of May 1665 (before he 
left London), who was bled once or twice, but not sufficiently, and whom 


he thonght he might have saved by a more liberal use of the lancet. Ip 
proof of the benefit of bleeding, he mentions an occurrence, related to him 
by the Hon. Francis Windham, governor of Dunster Castle, in Somerset- 
shire, during the civil wars, It happened that, at that calamitous period, 
the plague also raged in many parts of England, and it chanced to be 
brought from another place to Dunster, where some of the soldiers dying 
suddenly with an eruption of spots, it seized many others. Among the 
troops was a surgeon, who had been a great traveller, but who was at that 
time serving as a common soldier, and who humbly entreated the governor 
of the castle to permit him to do all he could for the relief of his fellow- 
soldiers, afflicted with this dreadful disease ; leave being obtained, he took 
away a vast quantity of blood from every sick person, on the first attack 
of the disease, before there was any sign of swelling: be bled them till they 
were ready to drop down, for he bled them all standing, and in the open 
air: nor had he any vessel in which to measure the blood: afterwards he 
ordered them to lie in their tents, and oo" he gave no medicine at all 
after the bleeding, yet, of the many whom he thus treated, not one died. 
On the propriety of copious and frequently repeated bleeding, Sydenham 
appeals to those physicians who continued in town while the plague raged, 
and confidently asks if they had ever observed, when this practice had been 
employed before any tumour appeared, the death of any one patient to 
ensue. He, however, met with much obstruction in the employment of 
his method of cure,and says, with great simplicity, ‘* I will give an instance 
of an injury I once did, but without guilt, not because I let blood, but be- 
cause I was not allowed to take away as much as was necessary. Being 
VOL. XIV, 2k 
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sent for to a young manof a sanguine complexion, and strong constitution 
who had been seized with a violent fever two days before, with giddy pains 
of the head, violent vomitings, and such like symptoms, and finding, u 
inquiry, that he had no sign of a swelling, I immediately ordered that a 
large quantity of blood should be taken away, which had the appearance of 
blood drawn in a plurisy, and I prescribed also a ptisan, with cooling jule 
and broths. In the afternoon he was bled again, and on the following 
morning lost the same quantity. Towards the evening of this day I visited 
my patient, and found him much better; but his friends, notwithstanding 
this improvement, were violently opposed to further bleeding. But I ear- 
nestly contended that it should be repeated again, saying, that he needed 
only undergo the operation once more, and he would be safe ; on the con- 
trary, if they continued obstinate, it would have been better that no blood 
had been taken away at all, arfd that the cure had been attempted by per- 
spiration ; in short, | predicted that the patient would thusdie. The event 
confirmed the prognosis, and while we were disputing the matter, the 
purple spots broke out, and he died in a few hours.” 

‘ Sydenham concludes his chapter on the plague in the following re- 
markable words. ‘ If the reader shall find that | have anywhere erred in 
theory, I beg his pardon; but as to practice I declare I have faithfully 
related every thing, and that I never proposed any plan of cure before | 
had thoroughly tried it. Indeed, when I come to die, I trust I shall have 
a cheerful witness in my breast, that I have not only, with the greatest dili- 
gence and honesty, attempted the recovery of the health of all who com- 
mitted themselves to my care, of what condition soever they have been (of 
whom none was otherwise treated by me than I desire to be, if I myself 
should happen to suffer the same diseases), but that also I have laboured 
to the utmost of my power, if by any means it might be, that the cure of 
diseases may be managed after I am dead with greater certainty; for I 
esteem any progress in that kind of knowledge (how small soever it be), 
though it teach no more than the cure of the tooth-ache, or of corns upon 
the feet, to be of more value than the vain pomp of nice speculations.” ’— 
vol. xii, pp. 104—107. 


If, since the period when this great man lived, this country has 
enjoyed a freedom from the visitation of the plague, let no humbug 
speculator, no impudent quack hunting after notoriety, ever per- 
suade us, that this exemption is not owing to the Law of Quaran- 
tine. In the absence of this law, the plague has reached us—dur- 
ing its operation, the plague has staid away. These coincidences 
surely deserve as much consideration as any theory that a modern 
adventurer can dress up for our imagination. 

The characters of Radcliffe and Mead have been so recently 
and so well sketched by the author of the Gold-headed Cane, 
(which we have duly noticed in our Review), that we are scarcely 
at liberty to dwell upon their histories. Although there is an 
evident leaning in this volume to Radcliffe, yet it is impossible not 
to feel, even through this description of his character, that Radcliffe 
was any thing but an honour to his profession. No rhetoric can 
disguise the baseness of his principle—‘“ use all mankind ill.” 
Upon this doctrine he acted throughout his life, and not content 
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with that, he endeavoured to perpetuate it, by enjoining upon 
Mead that he would adopt it as his motto. It must er however, 


be forgot, that though Radcliffe, and possibly Mead, were guided 
by this wicked notion, they certainly atoned for it munificently, 
by the subsequent application of the fruits of their labours. 

Dr. Pringle, author of a famous work, entitled “Observations 
on the Diseases of the Army,” is very properly admitted to a place 
in this volume. Our author says of him— 





‘From the time that Pringle had been appointed physician to the army, 
it seems to have been his favourite object to soften, as far as was in his 
power, the sufferings attendant on warfare,—and his benevolent efforts 
were not fruitless. Among the important points which he illustrates, 
are, the force which may at any time be relied upon for service; the 
effects of long or short campaigns upon the health of soldiers; the differ- 
ence between taking the field early, and going late into winter-quarters; 
and other calculations founded on the materials which warfare too liberally 
supplies. He has proved the indispensable necessity of a free circulation 
of atmospheric air in hospitals, from observing, amongst other facts, 
that the sick who were placed in hospitals having defective doors and 
windows, were more speedily restored to health, and were less subject to 
relapses. Desgenettes observes, that he has often verified this assertion in 
the French military hospitals, and that he has frequently had occasion to 
break the windows of hospitals, when the indifference or prejudices of the 
attendants precluded other means of a regular ventilation. General Mel- 
ville, when governor of the Neutral Islands, was enabled to be singularly 
useful, in consequence of the instructions which he had received from the 
writings and conversation of Pringle. By taking care to have his men 
always lodged iv large, open, and airy apartments ; and by rapidly shifting 
their quarters from the low, damp, and marshy parts of the country, to the 
dry and hilly grounds, so as never to let his forces remain long enough in 
the swampy places to be injured by their malaria, he preserved the lives of 
seven hundred soldiers.’—pp. 178, 179. 


As we approach our own time, it is happy to observe that the 
moral character of our physicians is. gradually improved. Dr. 
Fothergill, a member of the Society of Friends, was exemplary for 
his benevolence. 


‘Charity was the predominant feature in Fothergill’s character; that 
beautiful quality which many find so difficult to imitate, and which, in 
most minds, is a flower the slowest to blossom, and the earliest to decay. 
Few names on the record of biography will bear comparison with him in 
this respect. We do not know whether this noble characteristic was in 
him the result more of an original teaderness of disposition, or of self-dis- 
cipline and principle ; it séems probable that the study of our divine reve- 
lation had opened this plenteous fountain of beneficence in a mind not 
naturally of an enthusiastic temperament. When, during the summer, he 
retired to Lea-Hall, in Cheshire, he devoted one day in every week to 
attendance at Middlewich, the nearest market-town, and gave his gratuitous 
advice to the poor. He assisted the clergy, not merely with his advice, 
but on numerous occasions with his purse: on one occasion he was re- 
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proved by a friend for his refusal of a fee from a person who had attained 
a high rank in the church ;—* I had rather” (replied the doctor) “ return 
the fee of a gentleman with whose rank I am not perfectly acquainted, 
than run the risk of taking it from a man who ought, perhaps, to be the 
object of my bounty.” When he paid his last visits to patients in decayed 
circumstances, it was not unusual with him, under the appearance of feel- 
ing the pulse, to slip into their hands a sum of money, or a bank-note; ia 
one instance, this mode of donation is said to have conveyed one hundred 
and fifty pounds. To the modest or proud poverty which shuns the light 
of observation, he was the delicate and zealous visitor ; in order to preclude 
the necessity of acknowledgment, which is often painful in such minds, he 
would endeavour to invent some motive for his bounty, and hence afford to 
the receiver the pretensions of a claim, while the liberal donor appeared to 
be only discharging a debt. Rarely was any subscription commenced on 
whose list the name of Fothergill did not stand foremost. When the suc- 
cess of onr arms had filled our prisons with foreign captives, he was ap- 
pointed member of a committee which superintended the sums raised for 
their relief; and it should be stated, to the honour of his community, that 
above one-fourth of the whole subscription was contributed by the Quakers, 
who then scarcely formed the two-hundredth part of the nation. To Dr, 
Knight, a literary man, whose character was deservedly esteemed, but who, 
by some speculations in mining, had become embarrassed in circumstances, 
he is supposed to have afforded aid to the amount of a thousand pounds. 
We shall not pause to calculate the total amount of his bounties, which 
have been estimated at so high a sum as two hundred thousand pounds; 


but it is evident that his generosity knew no other limit than bis means.'— 
pp. 192—194. 


_ Of Dr. Cullen, whose writings produced such a powerful impres- 
sion on the state of medicine in this country, we have a most able 
and judicious sketch. The conduct of this great and good man to 
his pupils, is emphatically dwelt on by our well-intentioned author, 
who is, no doubt, well aware what extensive room there is in our 
medical schools for such an example to operate. 


‘His conduct towards his pupils was exemplary. With those who 
appeared diligent he formed an early acquaintance, inviting them to supper 
in very small parties, and freely discussing with them, at such oppor- 
tunities, their doubts, their wishes, and their prospects. With the most 
assiduous he gradually formed an intimacy, which often proved highly 
beneficial to their private interests. His excellent library was at all times 
open to their use ; he kept up a correspondence with them on their depar- 
ture from the university, and was often instrumental in establishing them 
in desirable situations. His benevolent mind doubtless often looked back 
on the struggles of his early days, and sympathy with those who had to 
encounter similar privations often opened his purse to straitened mertt. 
To seek out the obscure, to invite the humble, was his particular pleasure ; 
he behaved to such rather as if he courted their society, than as if they 
could be bettered by his patronage. He often found out some polite 
excuse for refusing to take payment for his lectures, and steadily refused 
to accept a fee from any student; a custom which, we believe, has become 
naturalized at Edinburgh from the date of Cullen.’—pp. 210, 211. 
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Nothing can be more exactly and neatly expressed than the fol- 
lowing brief view of Cullen’s celebrated theory, and its merits :— 


‘He considers the human body as a combination of animated organs, 
regulated by the laws, not of inanimate matter, but of life, and super- 
intended by an immaterial principle, acting wisely, but necessarily, for 
the general health, correcting deviations, and supplying deficiencies, not 
from a knowledge and a choice of the means, But through a pre-esta- 


blished relation between the changes produced, and the motions required 

for the restoration of health. This principle, in its various ramifications, 

governed every part of his theory of medicine. The action or the torpor 

of the extreme arteries chiefly influenced the motions which the living 

principle regulated. 
. 


‘The system of Cullen is combined with so much judgment that it fills 
the mind as one whole; nothing seems wanting, and nothing redundant. 
He has amply succeeded, at all events, in accomplishing that which he 
professed to be his principal aim, the improvement of the judgment: this 
should be the principal aim of every method of teaching; and when the 
judgment is once matured, the student may be safely allowed to pursue 
alone the eclectic path, unfettered by any of those exclusive and domineer- 
ing guides, who literally represent the blind conducting the blind. Cullen 
was in the habit of repeating, “‘ there must be a tub to amuse the whale,” 
and the history of medicine, in every age and country, amply confirms his 
application of the adage. His doctrine, modified by Brown and Pinel, 
has made the tour of Europe, but few of his imitators or detractors have 
imitated the sagacity which he displayed in searching out the indications 
of cure and the enlightened scepticism with which he examined the 
chaos of materia medica.’—pp. 212, 213. 


Dr. William Hunter’s life affords our author an opportunity of 
giving some historical remarks on the practice of midwifery in this 
country. He says— 


‘ Mawbray seems to have been the first teacher of obstetrics in London. 
He was lecturing in 1725, and established a lying-in hospital, to which 
students were admitted. ‘The Chamberlains followed him—a family which 
professed to possess a better method of treating difficult labours than was 
known to others, and maintained a sort of mystery as to their instruments. 
This pretension was imitated by others. Smellie gave a new dignity to the 
subject by his talents and his lessons ; although he is accused bya rival of 
advertising to teach the whole science in four lectures, and of hanging out 
a paper lantern, inscribed with the economical invitation, “ Midwifery is 
taught here for five shillings.”’—p. 118. 


The abilities and character of Dr. Hunter certainly contributed 
very much to raise the class of practitioners to which he belonged, 
to that degree of consideration which they have, in latter times, 
very well maintained. The literary contributions of Dr. Hunter 
consist of — 


‘ Several Essays to the Philosophical Transactions, and to the Medical 
Observations and Inquiries, published by the Medical Society of London. 
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In one of these, he had the merit of first describing the varicose aneurism, 
In his work, entitled Medical Commentaries, we find him warml engaged 
in controversy, and principally in a dispute with the eminent Momo of 
Edinburgh, respecting his claims to certain pti vem, the 
origin and use of the lymphatic vessels. The eagerness of the contending 
parties in this discussion was very natural, when the interest and honour 
of the discovery are considered. The title of William Hunter is now 
generally conceded. It is chiefly to his exertions, and to those of his 
pupils, Hewson, Shelden, and Cruikshank, combined with those of 
Mascagni, in Italy, that we are indebted for the complete examination 
and history of that system of vessels. Blumenbach awards this palm to 


William Hunter, and few will be disposed to contest his decisions on such 
subjects. 


Dr. Hunter was not a man of ardent temperament ; but he was, 


our author says, and the reader’s attention is earnestly invited to 
the judicious observation— 


‘Highly useful in his generation; and he is‘one of many proofs of the 
eminence and importance to which a good understanding, a ready percep- 
tion, and a retentive memory, may conduct the man who commences life 
with very few other possessions. —pp. 127, 128. 


Dr. Warren’s life offers little of interest, and we are the less dis- 
posed to commemorate departed virtues and abilities, which. are so 
well depicted in a living representative—his son. The lives of 
Drs. Baillie and Jenner, it has been already our melancholy pleasure 
minutely to trace. 

It would be impossible to rise from the study of Dr. Parry’s life, 
without a due sense of the great value of perseverance and assiduit 
in every calling. This gentleman was a celebrated Bath physician. 
Pursuing his professional studies with enthusiasm, and conscious 
of his claims to the confidence of the public, young Parry exhibited 
some signs of impatience at the slow progress which he was making 
in practice. The kind admonitions of a friend consoled and sup- 
ported him, and he lived to enjoy the profits of early attention to 
wise counsel. Dr. Denman was this friend, and one of his letters 
is so replete with practical wisdom, that it may be well expected 


to extend its beneficial influence beyond the mere individual to 
whom it was addressed. 


««« Since the time of your first settling at Bath, I have ever borne in 
mind the wish to serve you if an opportunity offered. There have been 
very few, but I have mentioned you to several who have come down. 
I am not surprised that you find your receipts come in slowly at present, 
but all eT | practitioners think, when they set up their standard, that the 
world should immediately flock to it, and they are generally disturbed when 
they find the contrary. But all business is progressive, aud the steps now 
taken may be so calculated as to produce their effect ten years hence. 
There must be a vacancy before we can get into business, and when there 
is, the competition must be equal in many points, as age or standing, cha- 
racter for knowledge, industry or readiness to exert our knowledge for the 
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good of our patients, moral qualities, and the like. On the whole, I do 
not know what any man can do to get patients, but to qualify himself for 
business, and then to introduce himself to the notice of those who are 
likely to employ him. But it i hard to say, on what hinge this matter 
may turn, as I see men, in great business, of every disposition, or turn of 
conduct, and with very different degrees of knowledge, and some, I think, 
with very little, but with great appearance of it. What is very hard, and 
yet I know two or three instances of it, is, that a man shall be esteemed 
as a friend, acknowledged to be a man of , but none of his friends 
think of employing him in his profession. This I can hardly explain, un- 
less by the old observation, ‘ he is too good a poet to be a good physician.’ 
You have judged very wisely in getting appointed to the charity. It must 
do some good, though hardly ever so much as is expected from it. I know 
not why the late Dr. Fothergill said it was a bad thing. With all that can 

be done, the progress of business must be slow, and may depend upon cir- 

cumstances which no man can command ; but whatever happens, it is a 

point both of wisdom to the world, and justice to one’s self, not to be put 

out of humour.” ’—pp. 279, 280. 


Dr. Parry was a very distinguished contributor to scientific 
literature, and paid great attention to agriculture. 

We come now to the record of a very singular person, whose 
morbid feelings, induced by natural weakness of body, throw a sort 
of romantic air about his character, We allude to Dr. Gooch, 
whose unobtrusive merits asa physician, have only been just brought 
to our recollection by their loss. He was a native of Yarmouth, 
and was destined early for the profession. Of his boyhood, he 
himself has left a desultory account; but the influence of his 
imagination at that period may be estimated by an anecdote which 
he relates. 


‘From the age of fifteen to twenty-one I was an apprentice to a country 
surgeon, and when I had nothing else to do, no pills to roll, nor mixtures 
to compose, I used, by the advice of my master, to go up into my bed- 
room, and there, with Cheselden before me, learn the anatomy of the 
bones by the aid of some loose ones, together with a whole articulated 
skeleton, which hung up in a box at the foot of my bed. It was some 
time before I overcame the awe with which I used to approach this for- 
midable personage. At first, even by carvers I liked to have some one 
in the room during my interviews with him; and, at) night, when. I Jaid 
down in my bed and beheld the painted door which inclosed him, I was 
often obliged to make an effort to think of something else. One summer 
night, at my usual hour of retiring to rest, 1 went up to my bed-room, it 
was in the attic story, and overlooked the sea, not a quarter of a mile off. 
It was a bright moonlight night, the air was sultry; and after undressing 
I stood for some time at my window, looking out on the moonlight sea, 
and watching a white sail which now and then passed. I shall never 
have such another bed-room, so high up, so airy, and commanding such 
a prospect; or, probably, even if I had, it would never again look so beauti- 
ful, for then was the spring-time. of. my life, when the gloss of novelty 
was fresh on all the objects which surrounded. me, and I looked with 
unmingled hope upon the distant world. Now—but I am rambling from 
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my story. I went to bed, the moonlight which fell bright into my room 
showed me distinctly the panelled door, behind which hung my silent 
acquaintance ; I could not help thinking of him—TI tried to think of some- 
thing else, but in vain. I shut my eyes, and began to forget myself, when, 
whether I was awake or asleep, or between both, I cannot tell—but sud- 
denly I felt two bony hands grasp my ancles, and pull me down the bed ; 
if it had been real it could not have been more distinct. For some time, 
how long I cannot tell, 1 almost fainted with terror, but when I came to 
myself, | began to observe how 1 was placed: if what I had felt had 
been a reality, I must have been pulled halfway out of the bed, but I found 
myself lying with my head on my pillow, and my body in the same place 
and attitude as when I shut my eyes to go to sleep. At this moment this 
is the only proof which I have that it was not a reality, but a dream. 
—pp. 306, 307. 


Gooch was not long freed from his apprenticeship, when 
he gave proofs of a constitutional melancholy which pursued 
him to his grave. He qualified himself, however, for his pros 
fession with zeal and diligence, and ultimately set up as a prac- 
titioner in Aldermanbury. Being appointed physician to the 
Westminster Lying-in Hospit:1, the usual consequence of such a 
distinction—business, followed. His prospects were now cheerful, 
and he did not allow his fancy to overcast them with shadows. 

In 1816, whilst on a professional visit to Ramsgate, he was first 
seized with a disorder in his stomach which ultimately triumphed 
over his life. Our author tells us that the stimulus of increasing 
reputation very much tended to retard the fatal progress of the dis- 
ease, and in two years afterwards we find Gooch expatiating on the 
promises that were before him. 

In 1820 he lost his son, a boy about five years old, and upon that 
calamity we have the following affecting letter :— 


‘There is only one subject I can talk to you about, and that is my 
boy; he is always in our thoughts. Southey, in ‘ Roderick,’ gives the 
recipe for grief with a truth which shews he has tried it, and found its 
efficacy—religion and strenuous exertion. Whoever says, that the latter 
is the chief, says false, for the former affords support when the mind is 
incapable of exertion; it tranquillizes in moments which exertion cannot 
reach, and is not only not the least, but the best of the two. When we 
went down to Croydon to deposit our dear boy in my little tenement there, 
you will easily believe that I approached the town and entered the church- 
yard with strange feelings: ten years back I had visited this spot to lay a 
wife and a child in the same tomb; since then I have recovered from my 
grief, and had formed new affections, had had them wounded as bitterly 
as the former, and was now approaching the same spot again on a similar, 
and as poignant an occasion. The scene was singularly instructive, it 
cried out with a voice, which I heard to my centre, of the endurableness 
and curability of grief—of the insecurity of every thing—the transcience 
of life—the rapid and inevitable current with which we are all hurrying 
on; and it asked me, how I could fear to submit to that state into which 
so many whom I had dearly loved had already passed before me? You 
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will be interested to know the state of the contents of the tomb after the 
lapse of so many years; both the coffins looked as if they had been depo- 
sited yesterday, as clean, as dry, as firm: if they could have been opened, 
| have little doubt the bodies would have been found in proper form, though 
changed. I added my beloved boy to its former inhabitants, and then 
asked myself, who goes next.” 

‘Within ten years,’ continues our biographer, ‘ he was himself deposited 
in the same spot. The death of his favourite child and his own ill health 
naturally directed Gooch’s thoughts more and more to the subject of reli- 
gion. Like many wise and truly pious men, he had at times misgivings 
with regard to the efficacy of his own faith: one night, soon after the 
funeral, when he had been harassed by doubts, praying fervently for their 
removal, and in a very excited state of mind longing for the apparition of 
his boy, he fell asleep, thinking, that if such a vision should be vouchsafed 
him, he could never doubt again. The dream which followed is not the 
less striking because it may be reasonably explained by the state of his 
mind and body at the time.—He thought his child appeared, and told 
him, that although his prayers had been heard, and a spirit was allowed to 
visit him, still, that he would not be satisfied, but would consider it merel 
as a dream ; adding, he who will not believe Moses and the prophets, will 
not believe though one comes from the dead. Here he awoke, and after- 
wards related the dream to several of his friends. At this time Gooch 
read a good deal of theology, and his letters and conversation showed how 
much his mind was occupied with this subject.’—pp. 327—329. 


We conclude with the following just summary of Gooch’s merits: 


‘On the 16th of February, 1830, he breathed his last. Enough has 
been stated in this brief memoir to show that Robert Gooch was no ordi- 
nary man. During ashort life, embittered by almost constant illness, he 
succeeded in attaining to great eminence in his profession, and left behind 
him valuable contributions to medical knowledge. His Essay on the 
Plague settled the question of the contagious nature of that disease, at 
least for the present generation ; and, when the same controversy shall be 
again revived (for medical as well as theological heresies spring up again 
after the lapse of a few generations), will furnish facts and arguments for 
the confutation of future anticontagionists. The paper on Anatomy in the 
Quarterly Review for January, 1830, which bears internal marks of ae 
his, and must of course, have been dictated from his death-bed, has pl 
the question in a right point of view, by proving that it is the interest of 
the public rather than of the medical profession, that the impediments to the 
study of that science should be removed. His book On the Diseases pecu- 
liar to Women, is the most valuable work on that subject in any language ; 
the chapters on puerperal fever and puerperal madness, are probably the 


most important additions to practical medicine of the present age.’— 
pp. 340, 341. 


In our progress through the lives which form the contents of 
this little hoo , we have been struck with the uniformity with 
which benevolence forms a leading feature, sooner or later, in the 
character of each of these distinguished physicians—a proof how 
much the virtues and exalted feelings of our nature are the result 
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of cultivation. The man who for twenty or thirty years bends all 
the energies of bis mind to the alleviation of gion suffering, 
acquires an inveterate habit of sympathizing in the calamities of 
others, which will more or less govern the chief actions of his 
life, but will particularly actuate him in that moment when eve 
counter influence springing from worldly views is nearly paralized, 
Hence, even where a physician does not mark the years of his life 
with acts of beneficence, he will always be sure to try and expiate 
this violation of his duty, as he must think it, by the splendour of 
his posthumous charity. Few of them, too, have played their 
parts in the domestic world without meriting approbation, and 
causing their loss to be felt in a very different manner from that 
in which such casualties are generally regarded. Shall it be said, 
then, that the lives of such men, represented by the combined 
judgment, talent, and. experience, of one of their own honourable 
fraternity, are not worthy of being made the subject of perusal by 
every person who has the laudable ambition to deserve the friend- 
ship of his fellow men whilst living, and to deserve their sorrow 
when he dies? — 





NOTICES. 


Art. XI.—Reflections on the Nullity of the Elective Franchise. By 
a Freeholder. pp. 24. London: Gilbert and Rivington, 1830. 


Our author seems to be firmly persuaded that the actual government of 
this country is neither in the possession of King, Lords, or Commons, but 
that it is clandestinely wielded by an oligarchical party, described by him 
with something like the periphrastic ambiguity of the Apocalypse. How- 
ever, without entering into the question, as to the existence or omnipotence 
of such a party, we are very well satisfied that his remedy will do no harm 
—and, as he confines himself to a strong admonition, addressed to the 
electors of Great Britain, to be most scrupulously vigilant in selecting 
none but proper persons to fill the office of member of parliament, we 
heartily join the author in his appeal, and wish it may succeed. 





Art. XII.—Anti Draco: or Reasons for abolishing the Punishment of 
Death in Cases of Forgery.—By a Barrister of the Middle Temple.— 
pp. 49. London: Ridgway. 1830. 


THe arguments which sound judgment and.a humane mind would suggest 
for the abolition of capital panne in cases of Forgery, are in this ex- 


cellent pamphlet urged with great force and eloquence. Upon all impar- 
tial persons this brief but pithy piece of reasoning must make a powerful 
impression—and we shall be much surprised if the more active portion of 
the philanthropic body who have been rwatsh in the same vineyard with 
our author, will not see the policy of assisting in the diffusion of sentiments 
so temperately, yet so strikingly expressed. 
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Ant. XII1.—A Guide and Pocket Companion through Italy, §c. B 
W. Cathcart Boyd, M.D. y y 


Mz. Boyp was induced to prepare this volume, he says, from having 
practically experienced the defects of all former works, which purport to 
be guides to Italy. The present performance excludes much of those 
descriptions of architectural and pictorial beauty, which our author de- 
clares are not only imperfect, but useless; since catalogues, to be had for 
a trifle, are always to be obtained in the towns where those treasures 
are to be seen. Mr. Boyd, perhaps, has not calculated how much the 
aggregate of these trifles would amount to in the end, and therefore he 
leaves the question still open as to the convenience of making a guide 
book so complete as that it will supersede the necessity, on the of the 
traveller, of purchasing catalogues, or other local registers. This work, 
however, seems compiled with great care, and will be found to embrace 


a most useful collection of practical information for the service of the 
tourist. 





Ant. XIV.—The Suttee, or the Hindoo Converts; a Novel. By Mrs. 


General Mainwaring, author of Moscow, &c. 3 vols. Newman and 
Co. 1830. 


Tue very amiable object of this animated and graceful writer in com- 
posing these volumes, would at once disarm criticism, if she were 
ina condition to stand in need of indulgence. Many as have been 
the public efforts to rouse the immediate Government of India to interpose 
and save the Hindoo population from the horrors of a savage superstition, 
we do not know that any great permanent amelioration has yet been 
attained. The East India Company have done no more, we believe, than 
modify the dreadful ceremony itself; but they have hitherto succeeded to 
avery trifling extent indeed, in impressing the Hindoos with a sense of the 
wickedness of the immolation. Perhaps before any important step shall be 
taken for this purpose, public opinion here must be strongly expressed, 
and before that is the case, opinion must be strongly felt. We have 
some expectation that works like the one before us, carrying impres- 
sive scenes and affecting incidents into the bosom of society, will do much 
towards the formation of that great moral revolution which, when once it 
has ripened in a nation on any question, becomes absolutely irresistible. 
Those who do not anticipate that their sympathies will be so powerfally 
interested in the Hindoo population by these volumes, may count on 
finding in them all the attractions of an original romance. 





Art. XV.— Donoghue, Prince of Killarney, a Poem in Seven Cantos. 
By Hannah Maria Bourke. pp.284. Dublin: Curry.and Co. 1830. 


Ay obvious votary of the poetical school of Sir Walter Scott, Miss Bourke 
seeks by the plan, the machinery and metre of the Lady of the Lake, to 
celebrate the exquisite beauties of the Lakes of Killarney. An interesting 
tale forms the plot of her poem, which affords numerous opportunities for 
our authoress to indulge her vivid fancy and to display her power of 
copious expression. ‘Those who know how to enjoy happy representations 
of picturesque scenery, aad the contemplation of ancient and simple man- 
ners, will find a treat in this little work. 
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Art. XVI.—Rudiments of Mineralogy, designed for young persons, 
&c. By Mary Anne Venning. pp. 167. London: Harvey and Darton. 
1830. 

Miss VenninG is by no means an unimportant member of that very dis- 

tinguished and, we are happy to add, now numerous class of our fair coun- 

trywomen who have accomplished, and are doing so much to smoothen 
the path of scientific knowledge to the means of acquisition possessed by 
the tender youth of both sexes. ‘The department she has chosen is cer- 
tainly very far from being that which requires the least labour and ingenuity 
in rendering it simple and intelligible, so unaccountably pertinacious are 
our scientific men in retaining their partiality for derivatives from the dead 
languages. Difficult, however, as the task is, Miss Venning has done a great 
deal towards its execution, and by that peculiar mode of instruction which is 
made to assume the disguise of recreation, she has rendered the whole mys- 
teries of the mineral kingdom capable of being appreciated by a child, 
The figures are numerous and well done. 





Art. XVII.— Observations on an Article in the last number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, on the Public Schools of England.—Eton. B. Eton- 


ensis. pp. 32. 


Tuis is a sensible defence of Eton school, against some sweeping charges 
which have lately appeared against it. The author is not a blind idol of 
Alma mater, but admits some of its glaring imperfections, wishes them to 
be removed, but ultimately he places the institution in a very different light 
from that in which the reviewer would have us regard it. 


Art. XVIII.—Narrative of a Residence in Algiers: Biographical 
Sketches o the Dey and his Ministers, &c. By Signor Pananti, with 
Notes by E. Blacquiere. Second Edition. 4to. London: Colburn and 
Bentley. 

Tue interest which the French expedition to Algiers confers upon that 

place at the present moment, justifies us in calling the attention of our 

readers to this valuable publication, which will afford every facility towards 
the easy understanding of the progress which the French have made in their 
attack on that strong hold of barbarism. 


Art. XIX.—The Senate: a Poem. 12mo. Part I.—The Lords. Lon- 
don: pp. 43. Bull. 1830. 


ForcrBLe and harmonious numbers, that savour of the classic times of 
our poetry, distinguish this clever little piece. We should really like to 
see the author expand his wings in a sphere where his flights may not be 
restrained by the Usher of the Black Rod. 











MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 
Connected with Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts. 


His Majesty prorogued the Parliament on the 23d ultimo in person, 
when he delivered a speech characterized by a frank and cordial spirit. 
In uttering the following paragraph, all witnesses agree that his Majesty 
expressed himself with the energy of a sincere and resolute mind :— 
‘‘ While I declare, on this solemn occasion, my fixed intention to main- 
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tain, to the utmost of my power, the Protestant reformed religion estab- 
lished by law, let me at the same time express my earnest hope, that the 
animosities which have prevailed on account of religious distinctions may 
be forgotten; and that the decision of parliament with respect to those 
distinctions having been irrevocably pronounced, my faithful subjects will 
unite with me in advancing the great object contemplated by the legisla- 
ture, and in promoting that spirit of domestic concord and peace, which 
constitutes the surest basis of our national strength and happiness.” 

The model of a very curious improvement on the suspension rail way, is 
now exhibited at Charing Cross. The inventor, Mr. Dick, informs us, 
that the advantages of his discovery are these,—the rail way being carried 
in a given direction, the land under it may be cultivated as usual. The 
expense will not amount to half that of constructing a rail way on the 
ground ;—the velocity for mail carriages may be expected to be about 50 
or 60 miles an hour, and for vans and waggons 20 or 30 miles an hour; so 
that we may expect one of these days to find Brighton about as near as 
Chelsea now is to London. 

A very just impression is now entertained by the prescribing part of 
the medical profession, that many drugs and preparations, particularly 
those of great energy, are very much adulterated, so as to interfere very 
considerably with the management of disease. An Edinburgh physician 
positively states, that out of twenty-four specimens of hydriodate of 
potash, (a medicine of great value,) two only were pure. Some of the 
others were only half the real article. 

On the fifth of July the Swiss Diet opened, when the president made 
a speech, from which we gather that Switzerland is still the country of 


simple happiness.—He says, ‘‘ our country continues to enjoy in tranquil- 


lity and liberty, its unostentatious happiness. Much has been effected 
for the schools and the establishments for public education. Brotherly 
associations, founded on the principle of mutual assistance, without 
desire of gain, secure to the industrious citizen and farmer, their property, 
whilst they afford consolation and relief to the aged and infirm, to the 
widow and orphan. Our workmen subsist on an economical use of the 
fruits of their daily labours. In spite of our limited resources, economy 
and management enable us to undertake works conducive to the general 
good. Charity alleviates misfortunes, under whatever form they may 
exist. The two churches (Catholic and Protestant) in friendly neighbour- 
hood, zealously inculcate those precepts of the divine revelation which 
contain eternal truths, and are the only solid basis of all good.” 

On the same day, (July 5,) Hushein, Dey of Algiers, ceased to reign, 
that city having surrendered to the French arms. Among the captives 
delivered to the conqueror, were some who had been nearly thirty years 
in captivity. They were horribly mutilated by the barbarians, who made 
them endure dreadful torments. 

In a report recently received from Captain Stirling, governor of the Swan 
River Colony, he states that it was much inconvenienced by the number 
of emigrants that had flocked to it. Persons, he said, came to Swan 
River without having the mental enterprise or physical strength requisite 
to overcome the difficulties which oppose every new settlement. “‘ Instead, 
therefore,” says the Captain, “ of encouraging emigration to this quarter, 
discourage it, for the parties who come out are only likely to find the 
distress aggravated, under which they may be suffering at home.” 
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A carriage road is now being made over Mount St. Gothard, so that the 
expense of conveying a carriage over that mountain, which used to be 
twenty pounds, will now be reasonable. 

Mr. Haydon, the artist, a short time since, applied for his discharge from 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. His application was granted after a full 
hearing, the Court being of opinion that no blame was attachable to him 
for not being able to satisfy his creditors. 

Dr. Siebold, the celebrated naturalist, has returned to Antwerp, after 
having spent a toilsome time at Japan in search of plants. He brings 
home 118 chests of specimens, which are said to possess extraordinary 
medicinal virtues. 

The number of insane persons in England and Wales, according to the 
last parliamentary return, is 9239, to which should be added the numbers 
in public or private asylums, which amount to 3466 more. The whole 
number, then, including those of the Army and Navy, makes a total of 
13,665. 

Oxford, 25th July—Gotp Mepa.s.—English prose.—“ On the 
necessity of Moral Courage in the Conduct of Life.” Palmer.—Latin 
verse. ‘‘ Pharos Edystonia.” Fellowes—Sirver Mepats. “T. 
Quinctii Oratio ad Populum Romanum.” Gunner.—“ Lord Erskine’s 
Speech upon the Prosecution of the Age of Reason.” Butler. 

Mr. Britton has announced a Dictionary of the Architecture, and 
Archoology of the middle ages. 

The following suggestions just issued by the Parliamentary Committee 
on the state of the working classes, are of such importance as to impose it 
on all persons having the means of publicity, as a duty to disseminate them. 

“‘ Your committee now proceed to state an outline of the plan they have 
considered, which they think may be gradually introduced so as to lessen 
the evils arising from the fluctuation of employment in manufacturing 
districts, viz. :— 

‘‘ That societies should be formed in manufacturing districts, called 
Employment Fund Societies, of which workmen of any trades or employ- 
ments might become members. 

‘* That the management of the society and its funds should be directed, 
according to the rules, by such a committee or such persons as the mem- 
bers should elect. 

“That each member, whilst in work, should contribute weekly or 
monthly a certain amount to the society. 

“‘ That if a member discontinue his payments for two months he shall 
be allowed, on paying a forfeit, to take his place again without loss; and 
so with an increased amount of forfeits for suspensions of payments for 
three, four, or five months, That six months’ suspension forfeits to the 
society his share of its funds. 

“‘ That illness, with a certificate satisfactory to the committee, shall be 
a good excuse for the suspension of payments; and such a person shall 
incur no forfeit on resuming them. . 

“ That the amount of contributions of each person shall stand in his 
name, and shall not be drawn out, except during his want of employment. 

“ That during want of work, each member shall have a right to such 
weekly (or daily) allowance-as may be fixed by the rules, and which will 
continue till his share of the fund is exhausted. 

“‘ That no such payment shall take place when it can be proved to the 
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committee that he can then earn one third (or any other proportion agreed 
upon) more than the fixed allowance. 

“ That when the share standing in a member’s name shall amount to 
(say two) years’ contributions, he may be at liberty to suspend his contri- 
butions, and be a free member; but should it be brought below that 
amount, he is to resume them. 

‘ That when a member’s share at the annual meeting amounts to (sa 
three) years’ contributions, he may, on notice, withdraw one half, on 
resume his contributions ; and so in the following years, a cautionary ba- 
lance of a year and half’s contribution, at least, always remaining as a 
fund for his use. 

“That on the death of any member, his share shall be paid to his family 
or representatives, except a certain portion to be deducted for the general 
fund of the society. 

“That a member changing his place of residence, shall be itted to 
transmit his share of the fund to any similar society established in or near 
the place he is going to. 

“That the funds of the society shall be vested in government securities 
through the medium of a savings’ bank, 

“That once or twice a year, a meeting or audit of accounts shall take 
place, when the amount arising from forfeits, deaths, interest, &c., shall be 
cast up, and the whole divided in proportion to the share then standing 
in each member’s name, and such dividend shall be added to his share. 

‘That any member may pay his contributions in a lump beforehand. 

“That any member may have a single, double, or treble share, contri- 
buting in like proportion, being entitled to receive on each accordingly ; 
and having one, two, or three votes, as the case may be. 

“ That the society shall have all the legal facilities and privileges (appli- 
cable to their case) which are given to Benefit Societies and Savings’ 
Banks, conferred upon them by act of Parliament.” 

Recent accounts from Sicily inform us of the destruction of eight 
villages, by a terrific eruption of Mount Etna. 

New editions of Erpenius’s Arabic and Michaelis’s Syriac Grammars 
have issued from the press of the Propoganda at Rome. The editor is 
orobably our countryman, Dr, Wiseman. 

A very curious work is speedily to be published. It is an English 
translation, by Sir A. Croke, of a Latin poem, addressed to Robert of 
Normandy, on the Preservation of Health. 

A Geographical and Topographical work on the Canadas, and the other 
British North American Provinces, with extensive Maps, by Lieut.-Col. 
Bauchette, the Surveyor-General of Lower Canada, is, we understand, now 
in the press, and the maps under the hands of eminent engravers. This is 
the second work that will have been produced by the same author on the 
topography of those colonies. The first (dedicated, by special permission, 
to his late Majesty when Prince Regent) was published in 1815, and is to 
this day consideeed a work of high authority. 

_ Lady Morgan has just committed to the press her new work on “ France 
in 1829-30,” containing the substance of ber journal kept daring her 
late residence in that country, comprising remarks on its present most 
interesting and momentous state, its society, politics, literature, arts, its 
fminent and celebrated persons of both sexes, with the striking changes 
which have taken place in all within the last fourteen years, and which 
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render the France of 1829-30 another than the France of 1816, when 
Lady rene her first work on the same subject. Editions are 
to be published simultaneously in London and Paris. 

Mr. Trimmer, a practical agriculturist, gives us, from his own observa- 
tions, the following account of the French shepherd and his dogs : 

‘ Intelligent, faithful, and diligent, he watches his sheep day and night ; 
never absent from them, he is part and parcel of his flock. By day he 
patiently tends them, to pick over the scanty stubbles in the open field- 
state of the country, amidst the numerous small intermixed properties, 
whilst his light well-trained dogs are employed for useful, not abusive 
purposes. Of these he has generally three, an old, a middle-aged, and a 
young one in training. The old dog takes his station, lying down with a 
watchful eye over any trespassers, whilst the middle-aged and active dog 
frequently canters to and fro, at the extreme boundaries between the 
patches of lucern, or clover, as if kept in motion by clock-work, silent in 
tongue, and the whelp is either held in a string, or keeps close to his 
master’s heels, to obey him. If he wants to examine the sheep, his steady 
dogs gather them together, whilst he walks in the midst of them. When 
he wishes to remove them from place to place, they follow him obediently, 
whilst he, ope holds an ashen bough in his hand, with which at 
other times he occasionally feeds them, and the dogs walk silently behind, 
or even as l have frequently seen them, close to his heels, at the head of 
the sheep, without alarming them. His nightly residence is a small cot, 
drawn upon wheels, under which his dogs lie, to give him alarm in case 
of the wolf’s approach. From this he rises almost at midnight, to change 
the fold! The reason assigned for it is, that half the day’s fold is suffi- 
cient for the land. A far better, I believe, would be, that it is all they can 
allow it. Mid-day and mid-night are the times spoken of for changing 
the fold, but two o’clock in the afternoon, and the same hour again in the 
morning, is, I believe, the usual practice. The sheep are brought out 
very early, folded in the middle of the day, and again taken to feed till 
dusk in the evening, which on those dry arable soils, and even hot climate, 
is not prejudicial to them, as the folds are set out at large.’ 

Several French naturalists accompanied the expedition to Algiers, to 
render as far as possible the triumphs of war subservient to the arts of peace. 

In THE Press.—The Heiress of Bruges.—Midsummer Medley.—Sepa- 
ration.—Life of George the Fourth.—Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption. 
— Munro’s Correspondence.—Travels to the Seat of War in the East.— 
History of the Netherlands.—Northcote’s Conversations.—Irish Pulpit 
(second series).—The Martyr of Prusa.—Finnelly on the Law of Elections. 
—lIllustrations of the Bible, by Mr. Martin.—The Alexandrians.—Sir 
William Betham on the Dignities, &c. of Parliament.—Chattaway’s 
Sketch of the Damnonii.—Dr. Hunter on Harrowgate Springs.—A His- 
tory of the County Palatine of Lancaster, by Edward Baines, Esq, 
author of the “ History of George the Third.” and of the “ Topography of 
Lancashire,” &c. In monthly parts.—No. I. of Views in India, from 
Sketches by Captain Robert Elliot, R.N. Each Number will contain 
three highly-finished engravings, with descriptive letter-press.— Dr. Jamieson 
has nearly ready for publication, The Elements of Algebra, comprising 
Simple and Quadratic Equations, designed as an Introduction to Bland’s 
Algebraitical Problems. A Key to the above is also in the press, in hich 
the Solutions to all the Questions will be worked at full length. 
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Auldjo, (J.) his ascent to the top of Mont 
Blanc, 286 

Autobiography of Sir W. Scott, 347 


B. 


Bacon, the sculptor, anecdotes of, 414 
Ballads, ancient Celtic, 561 

Banks, the sculptor, anecdote of, 411 
Baptism, Brazilian ceremony of, 99 
Barker, (E. H.) his American Class Book, 


Barony, The, by Miss A. M. Porter, 285 

Battaue, account of one in Sweden, 45 

Bayley, (F. W. N.) his Four Years’ Resi- 
dence in the West Indies, 360 

Bear, account of the Scandinavian, 41— 
hunt of, 45—anecdotes of, 47 

s, their usefulness, 340 

Bedouins, (see Arabs) 

Beechey, (Sir Wm.) his picture of Psyche, 
239 


Benedictines, the, their liberality to Bent- 
ley, 332 
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Bentley, (Richard) Life of, 317—birth and 
parentage, 319—his Phalaris, 323—his 
conduct as Master of Trinity College at 
Cambridge, 325—his emendations of 
Horace, 326—his scheme for republish- 
ing the Greek Testament, 329—impar- 
tial summary of his character, 332 

Bible, Guide to the practical reading of, 
305 

Birds, mode of killing, in Scandinavia, 40 

, 398—seasons indicated by, 401— 
petty chaps, 405 — nightingale, 406— 

(see Lloyd)—account of some Brazilian 
ones, 99—their ingenuity in building 
nests, 195—wild in Kamtchatka, 340 

Bishop of London on the Neglect of the 
Lord’s Day 300 

Blakiston, (Mr.) 470 


Bleeding, practice of, in the plague, 603 

Blood, circulation of the, 601 

Blunt, (Elijah) his Histery of the Jews, 
106 


, (Rev. J. J.) his Veracity of the 
Five Books of Moses, 150 
Book of the Priesthood, 467 
Bonpland, (M. Aime) 154 
Botany, Medical, 102 
, patronage of, by the East India 
Company, 202 
Borde, (Andrew) 601 
Bourke, ( Miss) her Prince of Killarney, 613 
Boyd, (W.C.) his Guide to Italy, 613 
Boyle’s Examination, 324 
Boyle, 536 
Brady, (J. H.) his Instructions to Execu- 
tors and Administrators, 309 
Braganza, House of, law of the succession 
of, to the throne of Portugal, 146 
Bray, ( Mrs.) her Fitz of Fitzford, 285 
Brazil, Notices of, by Dr. Walsh, 83 
Breaking the enemy’s line, 494 
Bridges, ice, account of, 293 
Briggs, (Mr.) his picture of Inez de Castro 
parted from her children, 238 
Brighton, climate of, 58 
Bristol, account of the cathedral of, 140 
, (Earl of) Bishop of Derry, 494 
British Naturalist, second volume, 391 
- Sculptors, 408 
Britton, (John) his Anstey’s Bath Guide, 
469 — his account of the Cathedral of 
Bristol, 140 
Browne, (M. A ) Poems by, 134 
, (Sir T.) 602 
Brooke, (Miss) her fragments of Irish 
poetry, 561 
Bucke, (Charles) his Julio Romano, 66 
Bulgarry, (Count) his account of Greece, 
377 


Burckhardt, (J. L.) his Notes on the Be- 
douins and Wahabys, 213 


Butter, consumption of, in Siberia, 343 


Index. 


Byron, anecdotes of, 501 
—, (Lord) Kennedy’s conversations 
with on Religion, 475—his arrival at 
Argostoli, 477—his religious principles 
480—his Cain, 483 ~amate a 
ing his wife and daughter, 487 


C. 


Carin, the Wanderer, 129 

Cairo, the slave market of, 4 

Caius, 601 

Cambridge, disgusting history of one of its 
colleges, 325 

Camel, traits in the natural history of, 219 

Cameleopard, 155 

Canine madness, 449 

Canning, (Mr.) his favourite authors, 570 

Capercali, account of, 49 

= punishment, abolition of, in Russia, 

40 

Capo d’Istrias, (Count) 391 

Capuchin, a sermon of one, 581 

Caravan, description of an Arab, 11—ano- 
ther, 34 

Carpenter, (w.) his guide to the practical 
reading of the Bible, 305 

Casket, The story of, 417 

Casuistry, knotty point in, 254 

Cathedral, account of that of Bristol, 140 

Cattle, the, of Sweden, 42 

Cayes, account of, 168 

Cayley, (E. 8.) on Commercial Economy, 
466 


Cedars, of Lebanon, 9 
Chancellor, description of the possible 
embarrassments of one, 22 
Chantrey, the sculptor, 414 
Chapman, his version of Homer, 223 
China, account of its moral and social con- 
dition, 344—dinner customs in, 346— 
wine of, 347 
Chivalry, account of, by Sir James Mack- 
intosh, 562 
Christchurch, corporation of, 180 
Christian Expositor, 468 
Christianity, conversations on, 479 
Christian church, establishment of , 553 
Christmas, customs at, in Dalecarlia, 51 
Christophe, Emperor of Haiti, account of 
his death, 170—his citadel, 171 
Church, (Gen.) his Observations on the 
Frontier of Greece, 375—389 
of England, hostility to, 247— 
supposed prophecy of the fall of, 248 
, establishment of the Christian, 
553 
Cibber, a sculptor, 409 
Citadel, the, of Christophe the Ist, 171 
Circulation, the, of the blood, 601 





Index. 


Clark, (Dr. James) on the influence of cli- 
mate in Disease, 55 

Class Book, the American New First, 306 

Classics, introduction to the study of the 
Greek, 468 , 

Clergy, account of those of Brazil, 93 
lergyman, duties of, 524 

Climate, influence of, in disease, 55 

, of the West Indies, 363—of Eng- 

land, 57—of France, 62—lItaly, 64— 
estimate of the effects of, 65 

Clouds, thunder, 546 

Coals, supply of, 312 

Cockney school, the, 529 

Codrington, (Sir E.) defence of, 383 

Coke, (Mr.) his agricultural management, 
340 


Colchicum, 106 

Cold mixtures, receipt for making, 539 

Coleridge, (H. N.) his introduction to the 
study of the Greek classics, 468 

, (Mr.) 355 

Colombia, constitution of, 154 

Colonization, proposal for, 151 

Columbus, Life of, 142 

Commercial Economy, Cayley on, 466 

Conspiracy, the late Russian, 445 

Constantine of Russia, 592 

Constantinople, beautiful approach to, 439 

Constellation, description of one, 86 

Constitution, British, early stages of, 554 

Consumption, (see Climate) 

Controversy, curious mode of conducting, 
10 

Controversies, mode of conducting, in for- 
mer times, 322 

Convent of Mount Horeb, 442 

, a lay, 527 

Conversations on Religion 
Byron, 475 

Cookery in China, 344 

Correspondence and Diary of P. Doddridge, 
3d vol., 203 

Cottagers, Irish, some account of, 608 

Cotton cloth of India, 199 

Courtship in Scotland, 282 

Courts, Ecclesiastical, of England, 528 

Cowper, (Wm.) his translation of Homer, 
224—and dogma concerning, ib. 

Creole ladies, 368 

Crimea, Webster’s Travels to the, 434 

Criminal code of the Bedouins, 216 

Criticism, modern, 233 

Cross of the South, description of, 86 

Cullen, (Dr.) 606—his theory, 607 

Cumberland, the Princess of, 156 

Cunningham, (Allan) his Lives of British 
Sculptors, 408 

Curses, terrible Jewish ones, 255 


with Lord 


D. 


Damascus, the gate of Mecca, 10 


Damer, ( Mrs.) 415 
Dalton, ( Mr.) his experiments on evapora- 
tion, 541 
Dandy, a Chinese, 345 
Daru, (P.) his Poem of Astronomy. 467 
Dawlish, danger of its scldieedhsed, 6 
Deakin, (N.C.) Poems by, 136 
Death, Hindoo ceremonies at, 201 
Denman, ( Dr.) letter of, 608 
De Montfort, (Sir) the institutor of Partia- 
ment, 566 
De Rigny, (Adm.) his Report on the State 
of Greece, 378 
Derry, (Bishop of) 494 
De Saussure, his ascent of Mont Bla: c, 
286 
Desert, account of the Arabs of the, 213 
Devonshire, climate of, 59 
Dew, account of the formation of, 538 
Dick, (Mr.) his suspension rail-way, 615 
Dictionary, Topographical, 305 
Diet, opening of the Swiss, 615 
Dinner, a Chinese, 346 
Disease, the influence of climate upun, 55 
Divorces, facility of, amongst the Arabs, 215 
Dobell, (Peter) his Travels in Kamtchatha 
and Siberia, 335 
Dobson, ( Dr.) his experiments on evapora- 
tion, 541 
Doddridge, (P.) 3d vol. of Diasy of, 203 
—love making, 205—love letters, 209 
rules for spending his time, 2/1 
Dog, fine for killing one, 216 
——, the sheep, in France, 618 
Dogs, (see Hydrophobia)—symptoms o/ 
madness in, 461 
, the chief animals of draught ty 
Kamtchatka, 338 
Don Juan, defence of, 483 
Donoghue, a Poem, 613 
Doom of Devorgoil, by Sir W. Scott, 125 
Doyle, (Martin) his Irish Cottagers, 505 
Drama, publication of New Series of Old, 
142 
, (see Bucke) 
, the Chinese, 345 
Dread of water in hydrophobia, 456—463 
Dream, a singular one, 611 
Dress in the West Indies, 372 
of the Hindoo females, 199 
of the Jews, 254 
Drugs, adulteration of, 615 
Dufay, (Mr.) his experiments ou dew, 538 


F. 


Eacte, fondness of for fish, 48 

East India Company, their patronage of 
botany, 202 

Ecclesiastical Polity, the, of Hooker, 149 

Elders, Jewish, of Poland, their exactions; 
256 

Elective franchise, 612 
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Electricity, science of, 535—atmospheric, 
544 

Elements of Natural History, 144 

Employment Fund Societies, suggestions 
for, 616 

England, Mackintosh’s History of, 546 

-, climate of, 57 

Ensyrians, 11 

Escalier, the, account of, 169 

Eton Schoul, number of boys at, 314 

Eton, observations on, 614 : 

Etty, (Mr.) account of one of his pictures, 
244 

Evaporation, account of the process of, 540 

Evergreens, natural samy of, 400 

Ewing, (T.) his system of geography, 151 

Execution, account of, at Haiti, 174 

Executors, plain instruct.ons to, 309 

Exhibition at the Royal Academy for 1830, 
232 

Exiles in Siberia, 340 , 

Eyston, (Chas.) his reasons for a parlia- 
mentary reform, 147 


F, 


Fanrennetit, account of, 537 

Faik, (Mr.) his account of Swedish bat- 
tues, 47 

Familiar T'reatise on Life Assurances and 
Annuities, 464 

Family Cabinet Atlas, 306 

Family Library, 142 

Fecundity, human, 98 

Felton, (S.) his portraits of authors on gar- 
dering, 469 

Females, dress of the Hindoo, 199—partu- 
rition of the Arab, 215 

Fever, the West Indian, 364 

Field Sports of the North of Europe, 39 

Fine for killing a dog, 216 

Fishing in Sweden, 48—account of the fly- 
ing fish, 85 

Fitz of Fitzford, by Mrs. Bray, 285 

Flame, nature of, 543 

Flaxman, the sculptor, Life of, 415— 
attachment to his wife, 417—his lec- 
tures, 418—his personal character and 
habits, 419 

Flora, the, of India, 202 

Florence, climate of, 64 

Flower boats of China, 345 

Flowers, perfumes of, 397 

Food, staple, of the Hindoos, 200 

Footsteps, faculty of tracing, 221 

Forgery. capital punishment in cases of, 

12 


Forster, (Dr.) his Letters of Locke, Sid- 
ney, and Shaftesbury, 422 

ey (Dr.) 605 

Four Years’ Residence in the West Indies, 
360 

France, climate of, 62 


Index. 


Freedom, religious, 211 

Friars, account of those of Terra Santa, 7 

Frost, (Mr.) Director of the Medico-Bo- 
tanical oT 102 

Fugitives, The, by Edward Lane, 285 

Fuller, (J.) Travels in the Turkish Empire 
by, 1 


G, 


Game or Lire, The, by L. Ritchie, 284 
-, scarcity of, in Norway and Sweden, 


Ganges, waters of, used in Hindoo cere- 
monies, 201 

Gardening, English authors in, 469 

Genoa, climate of, 64, 

Gentleman, first use of the word, 569 

Geographical Institution, new one in Lon- 
don, 3!3 

Geography, Ewing’s System of, 151— 
Stewart’s Compendium of, ib. 

~--, the Natural, of Europe, 145 

George the Fourth, death of, 470 

Gibbons, first English sculptor, 408 

Gilpin Horner, 354 

Glacier, description of one, 289 

Goderich Ministry, its weakness, 380 

Gooch, (Dr.) anecdote of, 609—letter of 
on the death of his son, 610 

Gordon, (Pryse) his Personal Memoirs, 
489 


Gorton, (J.) his Topographical Dictionary, 
05 

Government, British, weak policy of, 384 
—385 

Gower, (Lord F.) his poetry, 570 

Greece, affairs of, 375—her revolution, 
377—>protocol of the 3d February, 1830, 
386—frontier of, 389 

Greek Classics, introduction to the study 
of, 468 

—-— Question, considerations on, 439 

Grossbeak, its nest, 195 

Guaco, a plant, 154 

Guide to the practical reading of the Bible, 
305 


H. 


Hartt, Notes on, by C. Mackenzie, 159 
Hamel, (Dr.) his ascent of Mont Blanc, 
286 
Hamilton, (Lady) anecdotes of, 495 _ 
Hanbury, (B_) his Ecclesiastical Polity of 
“Hooker, 149 
Harimy, account of, 216 4 
Hare, custom respecting, in Sweden, 52 
Harvey the physician, 601—602 
Hastings, climate of, 58 ; 
, (Warren) scene of the trial of, 
183 
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Hawking in Syria, 11 

Hay-field, description of, 407 

Healths, drinking, in China, 347 

Heat, science of, 535 : 

Heber, (Bishop) Life of, y hag Widow, 
517—Last Days of, by Mr. Robinson, 
ib.—his parentage, 518—his conduct as 
a rector, 521—524—his departure from 
Hodnet, 

Hedge-schools in Ireland, 121 

Hetherington, (W.) Dramatic Sketches, 
by, 127 

Basteya, account of the mountains of, 
192 

Hindoos, obstacles to the improvement of, 
197—personal appearance of, 198—dress 
of the female, 199—food, 200-—ceremo- 
nies at death, 201 

History, Irish, 561 

Holden, (George) his Christian Expositor, 
464 

Homer, Sotheby’s version of the Iliad of, 
222 

Hong merchants, custom of, 346 

Hook, (Dr. ) his discoveries, 537 

Horace, Bentley’s emendations of, 326 

Horeb, Mount of 442 

Houses, the, of Odessa, 597 

Howard, (John) his Systematic Zoology, 
144 

Hoyle, (Mr.) his experiments on evapora- 
tion, 541 


Humphreys, (J. D.) his Correspondence 
and Diary of Dr. Doddridge, 203 

Hunter, (Dr. W.) 607 

Hydrophobia, Murray on,' 449—origin of, 
450—how propagated, 451—laws of the 
agency of, 452—454—-supposed seat of, 
ae ape rn to prevent, 459—mode of 

e 


treating t 
311 


disease, 460—472—case of, 


I, 


Ice, bad for wine, 540 

India, Picture of, 191—eastern coast, 193 
—natural history of, 194—population of, 
196 

Inez de Castro, tragical history of, 238 

Insane persons, 616 

Invalids, directions for those about to tra- 
vel, 65 

Ireland, national pastimes of, 117—hedge- 
schools of, 121 

———, Hints for the Improvement of, 
505 

lrish Cottagers, The, 505 

Isle of Wight, climate of, 59 

Italy, Guide to, 613 


J. 


Jaco, (R.H.) his Letter on a Commata- 
tion of Tythes, 304 

James, (G. P. R.) his Poem of Adra, 131 

Jefferys, (Mrs.) of Bath, 187 

Jenné, account of, 30 

Jenniogs, (Miss) 205 

Jerusalem, curious reasons for a journey 
to, 445 

Jews, account of their state in Poland, 252 
—marriages of, 253—costume of, 254— 
curses of, 255—causes of the blindness 
of, 257—necessity of an inquiry into the 
principles of British, 258 

——, Disabilities of, 106 

, Fact relating to, 471 

Jones, (W.) his lectures on the A ypse, 
245—his abhorrence of the Church of 
England, 246—his view of the prophe- 
cies of St. John, 250 

Jugglers, Indian, anecdote of, 184—the 
swing of, 201 

Julio Romano, an epic drama, 61 

Juvenile prodigy, 320 


K. 


KamTeuartxa, Travels in, 335 

Kennedy, (Dr.) Conversations of, with 
Lord Byron on religion, 475—notions of 
on the subject, 476—his exclusive doc- 
trines, 485—ludicrous story of, 487 

Kenny, (W.S.) his Why and Because, 309 

Kidd, (Mr.) account of a picture, by, 243 

King’s Own, a Novel, 26 

King, ‘we. Isabella) her Convent, 527 

Kings, Saxon, 556—derivation of the word, 
ib. 


L. 


Lapies, West Indian, 365—368 

Ladies’ Association, 527 

Lady of the Lake, account of, 356 

Laing, (Major) his death, 29 

——-, (Mr.) his exposure of the deception 
of Ossian’s poems, 

Lakes, Leigh’s Guide to, 306 

Lamb, (Charles) his Album Verses, 529 

Lane, (Edw.) his Fugitives, 285 

Language, the, of the Anglo-Saxons, 558 

Lansdowne, (Marquis of) strange anecdote 
concerning his family, 188 

Lardner, (Dr.) his Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
546 

Lark, account of, 398 

Lawrence, (Sir T.) account of some of his 
portraits, 243 
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Law Library, the Tradesman’s, 149 

Laws, curious, of the Arabs, 217 

Lawyer, Life of, 13 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, 355 ; 

Leake, (Col. W. M.) his Travels in the 
Morea, 1 

Le Brock, (Rev. Mr.) anecdote of, 185 

Lectures on the Apocalypse, 245 

, Flaxman’s, on sculpture, 418 

Leigh’s Guide to the Lakes, 306—Picture 
of London, 310 ; 

Lempriere, (W.) Lectures on Natural His- 
tory, by, 152 tog 

Leopold, (Prince) application of the Greek 
government to, 387—impolitic conduct 
of, after having been appointed King of 
Greece, 388—cause of fis declining the 
government, 391 

Letter on the present neglect of the Lord’s 
Day, 300 

——+s of Locke, Sidney, and Shaftesbury, 
423 

Lewis, Cee) some account of, 350 

Levi and Sarah, a Tale, 251 

Liegemen, their attendance on the Wite- 
nagemote, 557 

Licenser, Dramatic, follies of, 154—313 

Life Assurances, Rankin on, 464 

Life of a Lawyer, 13 

Lightning and thunder, 544 

Linacre, 601 

Lingard, (Dr.) his History of England, 
548 


Literary Recollections, by R. Warner, 177 
—Fund Charity, 313 

Literature of the West Indies, 373 

Lives of British Sculptors, 408 

—— of British Physicians, 600 

Lloyd, (L.) his Field Sports of the North 
of Europe, 39 

Locke, Original Letters of, 422—light 
thrown on his religious opinions, 425— 
letter of condolence from, 427 

London, corporation of, 603 

, Picture of, 310 

Lord of the Isles, account of, 358 

Lous, (African savages) account of, 33 

Love-making, specimen of art in, 205 

i 


M. 


Mac Diarmip, (J.) his Sketches from 
Nature, 303 

Mac Farlane, his Armenians, 274 

Mac Kenzie, (C.) his Notes on Haiti, 152 
—his feelings on slavery, 167 

Mackintosh, (Sir J.) his History of Eng- 
land, 546—faults of, 548—beauties of, 
552—his reflections on the character of 
Alfred, 562—on the establishment of the 
Christian church, 553 


Index. 


Macpherson, the publisher of Ossian, 
Madden, (R. R.) hie Mussulman, a 
» (Mr.) his experiment on a ser. 
pent’s poison, 453 
Madness, canine, (see Hydrophobia ) 
Magna Charta, eulogy of, by Sir J. Mack. 
intosh, 564 
Mainwaring, (Mrs.) her Suttee, 613 
Mamlouks, account of, in Egypt, 5 
Man, important principle relating to, 5 
Manchester, salubrity of, 57 
Manners, Brazilian, 97| 
-, Traits of Irish, 117 
Manufactures, British, amount of, exported 
to India, 198 
Marmion, account of, 355 
Marriage, advice to a Turkish girl on, 273 
, amongst the Jews, 253 
» necessity of encouraging it in 
the West Indies,” 367 ih Ae 
Matthias, (Mrs.) her Natural Geography 
of Europe, 145 
Maude, (T.) the Traveller’s Lay, by, 138 
May-day, carol for, 526 
—- his translation of Homer, 
Meadow saffron, 106 
Measures, poetic, in English, 353 
Mecca, gate of, 10 
Medicines, effects of particular ones, 455 
Medico-Botanical Society, 192 
Midwifery, practice of, 607 
Miguel, (Don) rights of, 145 
Miller, (Edmund) the opponent of Bentley, 
328 


Mill, Schiller’s Tale of the, 587 

Mineralogy, rudiments of, 614 

Minister of religion, 204 

Mohammedan religion, 438 

Monk, (Dr.) his Life of Bentley, 317 

Monks, the Benedictine, their readiness to 
assist Bentley, 330 

Mont Blanc, narrative of an ascent to the 
summit of, 286 

Montagu, (H. W.) a poem by, 139 

Montgomery, (Robert) 311 

Montmorenci, a poem, 139 

Moore, (T.) misrepresentation by, 311 

Morea, Leake’s Travels in, 1 

Mortality, principal tables of, 464—hints 
for the formation of, 465 

Morton, (Dr.) his Travels in Russia, 590 

Mountains, the descent from high ones 
more fatiguing than the ascent of, 30 

Moses, veracity of the Five Books of, 15 

Moxon, (Mr.) plan for setting up, 529 

Mullah, the Mohammedan, 438 

Mulready, the artist, anecdote of, 411 

Mummy, account of a false one, 444 

Munchausen, a modern, 181 

Murray, (John) his remarks on hydropho- 
bia, 449 





Index. 


Music, the, of the winds, 394 
Mussulman, The, by R. R. Madden, 267 


N. 


Nap.es, climate of, 65 

Narrative of a Residence in Algiers, 614 

National Debt, pro to the ladies to 
cause it to be paid, 310 — 

Natural history, (see Lloyd, Walsh, Lem- 
priere, Howard, India, Mac Diarmid, 
Rhind, British Naturalist) 

Naturalist, the British, 393 

Navarino, battle of, justified, 383 

Negro character, 87 

Nelson, Life of, 142 

, (Lord) anecdote of, 495 

Nerves of respiration, 456 

Nervous disorders, peculiar to Roman la- 
dies, 65 

Netherlands, language of, 469 

Neutrality, new geree of one, proposed 
by England, 38 

New Bath Guide, 469 

Newmarket meetings occasion breaches of 
the Sabbath, 302 

Newnham, ( Mr.) his account of Mr. Web- 
ster’s death, 435 

Newspapers, 471 

, of the West Indies, 368 

Newton, (Mr.) account of some of his 
paintings, 244 

Nice, climate of, 64 

Niemcewicz, (J. U.) his Polish tale, 251 

Nightingale, 406 

Nile, scenery on the banks of, 3 

Nilsson, (Professor) his account of the 
Scandinavian bear, 41 

Nollekens, the sculptor, account of, 412 

Northern field sports, 39 

Notes on Haiti, by C. Mackenzie, 159 

‘— on the Bedouins and Wahabys, 

3 


Novels, recent, 259 
Neevus Maternus, (see Hare) 


O. 


Osean in the West Indies, 373 

Observations on the Frontier of Greece, by 
Gen. Church, 375 

— (Dr. C.) his Chronicles of Ire- 
and, 

Octosyllabic verse, 353 

Odessa, description of, 595—houses of, 597 

O'Leary, (Father) anecdote of, 492 

Oliver Cromwell, a poem, 132 

Ordeal, account of that used in Africa, 38 

Ossian, Poems of, a deception, 560 
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P, 


Paccarp, (Dr.) the first to ascend Mont 
Blanc, 286 
Palestine, a Poem, by Bishop Heber, 519 
Parliament, institutor of, 565—changes in 
the constitution of, traced, 566 
Parry, ( Dr.) 608 
Parturition amongst the Arab women, 214 
Paul Clifford, a novel, 260 
Pauline Buonaparte, anecdote of, 416 
Peasantry, Irish, traits and stories of, 110 
Peasantry, the Irish, 505 
Pedro, (Don, Emperor of Brazil) some ac- 
count of his family, 90—his person and 
habits, 101 
Peerage, the Scottish, 152 
Penzance, climate of, 61 
Perfumes of nature, 397 
Personal Memoirs, by P. Gordon, 489 
Pettychaps, 405 
Phalaris, Bentley's essay on, 323 
Pharmacopeeias, 104 
Physicians, Lives of British, 600 
Pictures, warning to purchasers of, 498 
Picture of India, 191 
of London, 310 
s, puffing of, 232—account of the 
62d annual exhibition of at Somerset 
House, 233 
Pilgrim of the Hebrides, a poem, 138 
s to Mecca, 10 
Piso, curious fact relating to, 64 
Plague, the, of 1665, 603 
Plain Instructions to Executors and Admi- 
nistrators, 309 
Plants, their medical efficacy, 104 
Plays, account of some national ones in 
Ireland, 117 
Poem, by J. C. Smith, 362 
Poetry, i 123 
Poets, their injustice to each other, 303 
Poison, the, of Hydrophobia, 452—of the 
horned serpent, 453—of the rattlesnake, 
455 
Pope, his translation of Homer, 225 
Population, connexion of tables of mor- 
tality with, 465 
———., of India, 196 
Porson, (Professor) anecdotes of, 496—his 
marriage, 497 
Port-au-Prince, social intercourse of 163— 
commerce of, 165 
Portfolio of the Martyr Student, 137 
Porter, (Miss A. M.) her Barony, 285 
Portraits of English authors on gardening, 
469 
Portugal, law of the succession to the 
throne of, 145 
Pringle, (Dr.) 605 
Priesthood, Book of the, 467_ 
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Proctor, (Mr.) 529 

Prodigy, juvenile, 320 — 

Prognostication, perfection of the Kam- 
tchatdales in, 338 

Protocols relating to Greece, 375—386 

Puffing pictures as well as hooks, 232 

Pulse, effect of great elevations upon, 
297 


R. 


Rasat, account of, 216 
Rabies, (see Hydrophobia ) 
Radcliffe, (Dr.) his principle, 605 
Radiation of Heat, 538 
Rail-way, suspension, 615 
Rain, indications of, in spring, 395—Dr. 
Thomson on, 542 
Rankia, (R.) on Life Assurances, 464 
Reform, Parliamentary, reasons for, 147 
Reis Effendi, conduct of, during the nego- 
tiation about Greece, 381 
Religion, conversations on, with Lord 
Byron, 475 
-, Mohammedan, 438 
-, State of, in England, 203 
Remarks on hydrophobia, 449 __ 
Representative principle, early history of, 
566—in differerit countries, 567—its 
operation on society, 568 
Respiration, nerves of, 456 
Revelations, (see Apocalypse ) 
Rhind, (W.) his studies in natural his- 
tory, 
Shei English, capability of, 224 
Rio de Janeiro, description of, 87—bishop 
of, 92— population, 95 
Ritchie, (L.) his Game of Life, 284 
Roads of Odessa, 598 
Robber, curious policy of the Arabs to- 
wards, 216 
Robinson, (Rev. T.) his Last Days of 
Bishop Heber, 517 
Rodney, (Admiral) anecdote of, 494 
* Rokeby, account of, 358 
Romances, The, of Chivalry, fate of, 
564 
Romantic Stanza, 353 
Rome, climate of, 65—peculiar affection of 
the ladies of, ib, 
Rouge et Noir, a poem, 150 
Roubiliac, account of, 409 
Russia, Travels in, by Dr. Morton, 590 
, (Emperor of) account of the last 
moments of, 446 
, legislative policy of, 341 
, policy of, explained in the war 
with Turkey, 384 


Ss. 


Sapsatu Day, neglect of, 300 

Sanctorio, inventor of the thermometer, 536 

Saxons, Anglo-Kings of, 556—their Wite- 
nagemote, 557—their language, 558 

St. Domingo, some account of, 172 

St. Gothard, Mount, 616 

St. John, Revelations of, attempt to ex- 
pound, 245 

Scandiuavia, account of the bears of, 41 

Schiller, his Wallenstein’s Camp, 570 

Schools, Irish hedge, 121 

Scotch Grocer in London, 490 

Scotland, courtship in, 282 

Scott, (Sir Walter) his autobiography, 347 
—his first poetical essay, 350—his reso- 
lution, 351—his early poetry, 354—not 
a partizan of his own poetry, 357—result 
of his labours questioned, 359—his visit 
to Waterloo, 503 

Sculptors, Lives of Eminent British, 408 

Sculpture, 408—Flaxman’s Lectures on, 
418 

Sea, cannot be seen from the top of Mont 
Blanc, 297 

Seasons described, 393—401—404 

Sects, variety of, 203 

Senate, The, a Poem, 614 

Sermon, singular one, 581 

Serpent, horned, poison of, 453 

Shaftesbury, (Lord) Original Letters of, 
422—428 — admonitions of, 429—his 

prescription, 433 

Shee, (Mr.) his picture of Lavinia, 241 

, (Mr. jun.) his picture of the disco- 

very of Camilla by Gil Blas, 240 

Sheep, the mountain, account of, 338 

Shepherd, (Rev. W.) Poems by, 132 

Shepherd and his dog in France, 618 

Shiregemotes, account of, 557 

Siberia, Travels in, 335—exiles in, 340— 
account uf, 343 

Sidney, original letters of, 422 

Sillery, (C. D.) his Vallery, a poem, 
130 


Simos, account of, 36 

Sirocco, account of the Egyptian, 5 

Skall, a northern sport, 44 “= 

Sketches from Nature, by J. Mc Diarmid, 
303 

Slavery in Haiti, 167 

in Turkey, 4 

Slaves, West India, 361 

Small pox, singular case of, 153 

Smellie, ( Dr.) 607 

Smith, (J. C.) a poem by, 362 

Society, Medico-Botanical, 102— of the 
West Indies, distinctions in, 365—ne- 
cessity of reform of, 367 
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Index. 


Soldier, poetical description of the life of, 
572 

Sonnet, by a West Indian, 371 

Sotheby, (W.) his i of a version 
of Homer, 222—examined, 226—capable 
of giving * worthy translation of Homer, 
232 

Sound, effect of rarity of air on, 296 

Spa waters, 105 w 

Spring, happy description of, 393 

Sporting, (see a 

Stanhope, (Earl of) 102 

Starling, (T.) his Family Cabinet Atlas, 
306 

Stratten, (T.) his Book of the Priesthood, 
467 

Stewart, (Rev. A.) his Compendium of 
Geography, 151 

Storm, a thunder, 544 

Studies in Natural History, 303 

Summer, description of, 404—cold mixtures 
for, 539 

Sunday, profanation of, 300 

Supernatural a 188 

Superstition in the West Indies, 373 

Surgery amongst the Arabs, 214 

Suttee, The, 613 

Swan River colony, 615 

Sweden, game laws in, 41—royal family of, 


Sweepings of Parnassus, 307 

Swing of the Indian jugglers, 201 

Swiss Diet, opening of, 615 

Sydenham, the physician, 602 

Symperapol, anecdote of a Scotch lady at, 
437 

Symptoms, the, of canine madness, 461 

Syria, hawking in, 11 


Be 


TALLIAGE, account of, 567 
Talmud, account of, 253 


Tappen, the, of the bear, account of, 43— 
44 


Tayler, (Mr.) of the Opera, anecdotes of, 
499 


Tea, use of, in China, 346 

Temperature, (see Climate) 

Testament, scheme for republishing the 
Greek, 329 

——~——., New, Practical Guide to, 468 

Thames, Panorama, of the banks of, 153 

Thermometer, history of the invention and 
perfection of, 536—practical observations 
on, by Dr. Thomson, 538 

The Sheep in France, 618 

Thomson, ( Dr.) his work on heat and elec- 
tricity, 535—on the thermometer, 536— 
on dew, 538—on freezing mixtures, 539 
—on evaporation, 541—on rain, 542 
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Three Courses and a Dessert, 304 

Thunder-storm, a Brazilian, 28 

Thunder and lightning, 544 

Thurioe, (Dr.) Bishop of Durham, ro- 
mantic anecdote of his wife, 179 

Tickell, his translation of Homer, 223 


Tiellandt, (Van) on the Flemish Lan- 
age, 469 
Timbuctoo, Callié’s Travels to, 26 
Time, rules for the disposition of, 211 
Toast, a curious civic one, 180 
Torquay, climate of, 59 
Tradesman, the, Law Library of, 148 
Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 
110 
of Scottish Life, 281 
Translator’s of Homer, 222 
Traveller, curious account of a Scotch one, 
445 
——-+, Directions to West Indian, 374 
’s Lay, a poem, 138 
s, recent Enoglish, 2—hints as to 
their costume, 5—curious English one, 8 
Travels in the Morea, 1—in Turkey and 
Egypt, 2—to Timbuctoo, 26 
through the Crimea, &c., by the 
Rev. John Webster, 434 
Travers, his translation of Homer, 224 
Trees, natural history of evergreens, 400 
Turkey, conduct of, in the negociation 
about Greece, 380—effect of the battle 
of Navarino on, 383 
, war of Russia with, 598 
Turkish Empire, Travels in, by J. Fuller, 1 
Turner, (Mr.) criticism on some of his pic- 
tures, 236 —243 
Twelve Years’ Military Adventure, 470 
Tythes, Letter on Commutation of, 304 


U. 


University Intelligence, 471 
of London, resolutions of, 311 


V. 


Vatuery, a poem, 130 

Vaporation, account of, 540 

Varna, anecdote of the taking of, 599 

Venning, (Miss) her Rudiments of Miner- 
alogy, 614 

Verse, English, 353 

Virus, the, of hydrophobia, 456 


W. 


Wacsatox, account of the country of, 35 
Wake, plays at an Irish one, 117 
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Wakefield, his edition of Pope’s Homer, 
223 

Walker, (J.) the assistant of Bentley, 330 

Wallenstein’s Camp, from the German, 
570 

Walsh, (Dr.) his Notices of Brazil, 83 

War, the Turkish, 598 

Warner, (Rev. R.) his Literary Recollec- 
tions, 177 

Water-drinkers in the Antilles, 373 

Water, Dr. Hooke’s experiments on its 
properties, 537 

Waterloo, Lord Byron’s visit to, 501—Sir 
Walter Scott’s, 503 

Waverley Novels, illustrations of, 153 

Webster, (Rev. John) his Travels through 
the Crimea, 434—his last journey, and 
death, 435 

Wedding, description of one in Galilee, 7 
—in Antioch, 12—in Ireland, 112 

—_—_——., Siberian ceremony of, 342 

Wellington, (Duke of) anecdote of, 500 

Wells, ( Dr.) his discovery of the formation 
of dew, 539 

West Indies, Four Years’ Residence in, 
360—diseases of, 363—social distinctions 
in, 365—reform in, 366—creole ladies 
in, 368—literature of, 370—dress, 372 
—amusements, 373—directions for emi- 
grants to, 374 

Whalers, South Sea, 472 


Index. 


Whale, the aorta of, 601 

Why and Because, 309 

Wilkie, (D.) his pictures in the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy for 1830. 240 

William the Fourth, his speech on pro- 
roguing Parliament, 614 

Wilson, (H.) criticism on a picture by, 237 

Winds, the music of, 394 

Wine, cooling mixture for, 540 

Witches, remarks on, 482 

Witenagemote, account of its constitu- 
tions, 557 

Wolves, ferocity of, 52 

Women in China, 345 

Words, Saxon, their superiority over those 
derived from the Latin, 558 

Working classes, suggestions for, 616 


Y. 
Yaxursx, account of, 342 
Youett, (Mr.) his papers on hydrophobia, 
450—suggestions to, 455 
York, (Duke of) 302 
Z. 


Zoo.ocy, plan for systematizing, 144 


END OF THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME, 
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Now ready, PART I. of 


THE FAMILY CABINET ATLAS, 


CONSTRUCTED UPON AN ORIGINAL PLAN. 


To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, each containing Eight Plates, price 2s. Gd, 
plain, and 3s. 6d. coloured. 


THIS ELEGANT ATLAS is designed more particularly to accom- 
pany and illustrate the Historical and Geographical ions of THE FAMILY 
LIBRARY—THE CABINET CYCLOP ZDIA—and THE FAMILY CLASSICAL 
LIBRARY—and similar Publications, by supplying in the clearest and most accurate 
manner all the icformation of large and expensive General Atlases in a handsome Volume 
ofthe same size as the above cheap and popular works. 

The Map of every Country is made to contain the names of the principal places, while 
‘he less important are registered alphabetically in a Table on the opposite page, with their 
Latitude and Longitude affixed. The former, by these means, are seen with distinctness 
‘pon the Map, and the situations of the latter are accurately ascertained through the ladi- 
‘ating Table, and far more readily than by the usual mode of reference. 

Similar Tables indicate the Sources of Rivers, their course, and the point at which they 
‘mpty themselves into the sea,—the comparative length of the principal ones being given 
1a separate plate. There ate also plates exhibiting the comparative size, the form, and 
‘tuation of all the inland Seas and the J Lakes ; as well as the comparative elevation 
the principal Mountains of the known World. 

The entire Work will be engraved on Steel, from the best authorities, and in the best 


syle, by 
Mr. THOMAS STARLING, WILMINGTON SQUARE, 
\s great labour and expense have been incurred by the Proprietors to render this Work 
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as perfect and beautiful as possible, both as an Atlas and a Gem of Art, they venture to 


hope that 
THE FAMILY CABINET ATLAS 


will receive a very large share of Public Patronage ; and they feel themselves still further 
justified in entertaining that hope, from the many novel and attractive features which dis. 
tinguish the Work ; the most prominent of which are, 

1. The Originality, Simplicity, and Utility of its Design. 

2. The Comprehensiveness of its Character. 

3. The Convenience of its Size for Reference. 

4. The Facility of that Reference, 

5. The Clearness and Elegance of the Engravings. 


PART il, will be ready in MAY. 


London: Published for the Proprietors, by Mr. Bull, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish- 
square ; Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and Mr. Cumming, Dublin: Sold also 
by every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 





This day is published, price 14s, 8vo. boards, the First Volume of 


BOTANICAL COMMENTARIES, by Jonatruan Sroxes, M.D. 
London ; Published by Simpkin and Marshall and Treuttel and Wiirtz; and Belcher 
and Son, Birmingham. 





Published this day, in one volume 8vo, price 8s. 


THE TRUTHS of RELIGION. By James Douctas, Esq. of 


Cavers. 


Likewise, by the same Author, price 6d. 
THOUGHTS ON PRAYER AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


Printed for Adam Black, Edinburgh ; and Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown and Green, 
London. 





Just published in 12mo. 7s, boards, the Second Edition, Enlarged, of 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the NATIVE IRISH and _ their 
DESCENDANTS; illustrative of their past and present State with regard to Literature, 
Education, and Oral Instruction. 

By CHRISTOPHER ANDERSON. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The GENIUS and DESIGN of the DOMESTIC CONSTITUTION, with its uatrans- 
ferable Obligations and peculiar Advantages ; post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 





This day is published, in two volumes, 8vo. price 18s. the Second Edition of 


ESSAYS on the PRINCIPLES of MORALITY, and on the Private 
aud Political Rights and Obligations of Mankind. 


By JONATHAN DYMOND, Author of “ An Enquiry into the Accordance of War 
witb the principles of Christianity, &c.” 


London: Published by Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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BOOKS 
Just Published, by 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER, & Co., Ave Maria Layne. 


1. 


In 2 small 8vo, vols., with many appropriate illustrations from original designs, 16s., in 
handsome cloth boards, 
HE PICTURE of INDIA; exhibiting in a brief, yet clear and graphic 


manner, the Geography, Topography, History, Natural History, Native Population, 
and Produce of that most interesting portion of the earth ; with a particular account of 
the European Settlements, with the present state of the British Territories, and an impar- 
tial View of the India Question, with reference to the impending Discussion on the Re- 
newal of the Charter. 


2. 


In post 8vo, 10s, 6d., 


A FOURTH SERIES of OUR VILLAGE. By Miss Mitford. 
DRAMATIC SCENES. By the same Author. In post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
JULIAN, and FOSCARI, Tragedies, 8s. 

OUR VILLAGE, new edition, 3 vols., 25s. 


3. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo, 27s., 
TRAITS of SCOTTISH LIFE: Pictures of Scenery and Character. 
4. 


In post 8vo, with Map, 10s, 6d., 
The PICTURE of AUSTRALIA. 


‘The book before us contains the fullest and most satisfactory information concerning 
the natural history, meteorology, products, statistics, and every other desirable point of 
knowledge. It seems to be very impartial in its Accounts, and contains such a multipli- 
city of curious, instructive, and interesting matters, that we know no geographical work of 
superior character.” —Gents. Mag. 


5. 


ln a neat pocket volume, the 6th edition ; corrected and considerably enlarged, with view 
: and maps, 8s., bound, 
lhe CAMBRIAN TOURIST ; or Post-chaise Companion through Wales : containing 


cursory sketches of the Welsh territories, and a description of the manners, customs, and 
games of the natives. 


6. 


In 2 vols, 8vo, containing 2150 pages of close print, 36s., cloth. 
A GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. By John Gorton. 


‘‘ Mr. Gorton’s publication is altogether one of great excellence, calculated to be useful 
‘0 alarge number of students, and deserving extensive popularity. We may also men- 
tion, that it is sufficiently large to contain every thing necessary, but not too extensive for 


the ordinary purposes of study, filling in this respect, an open space in the fields of biogra- 
phical literature.”—Athenaum. 
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7. 


(he fourteenth edition, in 12mo, with important additions, alterations, and improvements 
by the Rev. G. Oliver, 8:., ; 
ILLUSTRATIONS of MASONRY. By the late William Preston, Esq., Post- 
Master of the Lodge of Antiquity. 
8. 


In 12mo, 6s. 6d., 


PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS for the MANAGEMENT of INFANTS. With Practical 
Observations on the Disorders incidental to Childhood, To which is added, an Essay on 
Spinal and Cerebral Irritation. By John Darwall, M. D., Physician to the Birmingham 
Dispensary. 


9. 


In foolscap 8vo, with numerous engravings, 4s., 


The PRINCIPLES of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, elucidated by question and 
answer. By Matthew Bloxham. 


10, 


In 12mo, the 6th edition, very greatly augmented and improved, 7s, 6d., 


The ART of INVIGORATING and PROLONGING LIFE, by Food, Clothes, Air, 
Exercise, Wine, Sleep, &c.: or the Invalid’s Oracle ; containing peptic precepts, point- 
ing out agreeable and effectual methods to prevent and relieve indigestion, and to regulate 
and strengthen the action of the stomach and bowels. ‘To which is added, The Pleasure 
of Making a Will. 


ll. 


In 18mo, with portrait and map, 3s. 6d., 


MEMOIRS of MRS. ANN JUDSON, late Missionary to Burmah.—Inclading a 
History of the American Baptist Mission in the Burman Empire. By J.D. Knowles. 
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LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 


THE SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 
have now published 75 Numbers of their Treatises, out of which several volumes 
are completed, viz.—Natural egy vol. I. consisting of the Preliminary 
Treatise, Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Heat, Optics, and 
Polarization of Light; a volume containing the History of Greece ; and a volume 
of Geometry. There have also been published the Lives of Wolsey, Coke, Blake, 
Caxton, Niebuhr, Mahomet, Wren, Newton, Galileo, and Kepler, which will 
speedily be made into a volume. Besides these, the following treatises have 
appeared, many of which are complete:—An account of Lord Bacon's Novum 
Organum; an account of Sir I. Newton’s Optics ; Optical Instruments, Elec- 
tricity, Galvanism, Chemistry, Vegetable Physiology, Animal Physiology ; Ther- 
mometer and Pyrometer; Arithmetic and Algebra; Navigation; Mathematical 
and Physical Geography : aud the Artof Brewing. 


London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. Price 6d. each number. 


By whom also are published, under the superintendance of the same Society, 
the first six Numbers of THE FARMER’S SERIES, being the commencement, 
of a complete account of the Horse. 


*.* The Farmer’s Series will embrace—ist, Every Description of Live Stock ; 
their Varieties, Food, and Management; Breeding ; Diseases ; their Preventior 
and Remedies—2d. The General Labours of Agnculture, including every Kind of 
Husbandry ; with Buildings, Machinery, Roads, Plantations, Tumber,s&ec —3d. 
Domestic Economy, ineluding the Dairy, Brewing, Wine and Cider, Baking, 
Curing Meat, &c. andl 
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Nearly Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE ARMENIANS, 


A TALE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
By CHARLES MACFARLANE, Ese. 


‘« Mr. MacFarlane has in this work condensed, in a most agreeable manner, all 
the pictures, reflections, and anecdotes of his oriental tour.”—Standard. 


“It is not the mere novel reader alone, who will ponder with delight over these 
pages; it will be read as a work of instruction as well as of amusement, the 
author having evidently not travelled to Constantinople to exaggerate the obser- 
vations of others, but to make his own, and to describe only what he has himself 
seen and studied.” — Morning Journal. 


Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street; of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


CONSTANTINOPLE in 1828—9; 


SECOND EDITION, 


“‘Of all the Tourists whom the late demand has tempted to the press, Mr. 
MacFarlane will beyond comparison most reward the reader. The main purport 
of his book is specifically adapted to the very pw on which the curiosity of 
the moment is most alive. For the condition of this part of the Eastern world, 
of its politics, temper, and prominent interests just at present, an authority so 
recent and so satisfactory as Mr. MacFarlane, is a greater piece of good fortune 
than it would have been reasonable to expect.” — Edinburgh Review. 


fe 





First of June was published (to be continued monthly ), commencing with Bishop 
. SHERLOCK, No. I., handsomely printed, in small 8vo. price 7s. 6d., of a 
Series of the most eminent , 


DIVINES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND; with Lives of each 
Author, Arguments to each Sermon or Discourse, Notes, &c. By the Rev. 
T. 8. HUGHES, B. D., of Emanuel College; Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Peterborough, and late Christian Advocate in Cambridge. 


Each work will be preceded by an original Biographical Memoir of its Author. 
A Summary of Contents will be prefixed to every Sermon, Tract, or Disquisition ; 
so that not only direct access may be had to any portion required for perusal, but 
the summary may be considered asa skeleton calculated to assist the young Divine 
in composition. Notes and Observations will be added when necessary; and an 
Index of passages in Scripture, which have been commented on in such Author. 

The Works of Dr: Barrow will follow those of Sherlock, which will be suc- 
ceeded by the most popular works of Hall, Atterbury, Jewell, Seed, Jortin, South, 
— Bull, Beveridge, Balguy, S. Clarke, Ogden, Paley, Waterland, Jer. Taylor, 


Each volume will average 500 pages. It is not expected that the Series will 
exceed. Firty Volumes: any Author may be had separately. 


Printed by A. J. Valpy, M.A., Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, where Subscribers’ 
names, for part or the whole of the Series, are received, and may be subscribed for 
at all booksellers ia town and country. 
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Published this day, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 11. 2s 6d., uniformly ori i 
huthade han Works, : Y printed with the 


THE TRUE PLAN OF A LIVING TEMPLE, or Man Considered 
in his P: Relation to the Ordinary ampettang and Pursuits of Life. By the 
Author of The Morning and Evening Sacrifice,—The Last Supper,—and Farewell 


to Time. 
Also, lately published, 


aot Edition of The MORNING and EVENING SACRIFICE; 5s. 6d. 
boards. , 
Third Edition of The LAST SUPPER; 7s. 6d. boards. 


Third Edition of FAREWELL TO TIME; 7s. 6d. boards. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 





This day is published, in 4 large vols. 12mo. price 1/. 4s. 


THE WEIRD WOMAN OF THE WRAAGH, or Burton and Le 
Moore. By Mr. Coates. 


Printed for A. K. Newman and Co. London, where may be had, just published, 


Secrets in Every Mansion, by Anne of Swansea, 5 yols. 2d edit. 11. 10s. 


Perkin Warbeck, by Alexander Campbell, 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 
Fitzwalters, Barons of Chesterton, 4 vols. 1/. 4s. 
Blandfords, by H. Rouviere Mosse, 4 vols, 11. 4s. 
Freebooter’s Bride, or the Black Pirate, 5 vols. 11. 7s. 6d. 
Mystic Events, by Francis Lathom, 4 vols. 1/. 4s. 





Now Reapy, in 3 yols, post 8vo. 


FIRST LOVE, 


A NOVEL, 


“One of the most beautifully written and delicately told Tales we remember ; 
never, we think, were the heart-stirring scenes of a first affection more ably 
depicted. The-whole cast of the Story is essentiall feminine, and cannot fail of 
affording great delight, especially to the fair sex.”— Morning Journal. 


Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 
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In One large Volume 8vo., 630 pages, price 15s. boards. 


LECTURES on ruz APOCALYPSE, by W. Jones, M.A., Author 
of the History of the Waldenses. 


“In these Lectures, Mr. Jones has done much to illustrate various branches of 
the —_ writings.—On events that have taken place, and which are now mat- 
ters of history, his language is strong, copious, and unembarrassed ; and it is pleas- 
ing to observe with what exactness prophecy and its accomplishment are found to 
meet together on the stream of time. His chief appeal is to the Sacred Scriptures, 
from which he has produced a mighty phalanx: and the sober and dispassionate 
will hail this volume as a noble and successful effort to interpret prophecies which 
are yet unfulfilled.”——Imperial Magazine, June, 1830. 

“We sincerely thank Mr. Jones for an elaborate, well-digested and highly in- 
structive Exposition of the Book of the Apocalypse. We are satisfied that hence- 
forward this Volume will be referred to as a standard work.”— elical 
Magazine, Jan., 1830. 

“These Lectures are admirable: they are replete with historical and theological 
information of the highest worth. The Author manifests an extensive knowled 
ofthe Scriptures, and great ability in using that attainment. The Ecclesiastical 
enactments of Popes and Monarchs he treats with just as much respect as the chaff 
that is left on the top of a mountain, would receive from a mighty wind.”— Baptist 
Magazine, Dec. 1829. 

“Mr. Jones is already well known to the Public, as a Theologian and writer of 
Ecclesiastical History. He a , in every page of these Lectures, as the inde- 
fatigable pursuer of trath ; and his Volume has evidently been the result of much 
reflection, of extensive and discriminating research; we strongly recommend the 
perusal of it to our readers.”— Baptist Miscellany, Feb. 1830. 


London; Holdsworth and Ball, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 1830. 
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In 2 vols., small 8yo., with several Engravings on Copper and Wood, price 16s. 
in handsome cloth, 


THE PICTURE OF INDIA. 


“We must say there is an elegance, if not a splendour, of decoration about these 
volumes, that very properly corresponds with the ideas of magnificence which we 
usually associate with the name of India. The contents are worthy the beautiful 
frame-work in which they are embraced ; and, if we mistake not the public taste, 
the ‘ Picture of India’ will supersede every competitor that has arisen, or that is 
likely to come into the field.”— Monthly Review, June. 

“This is a most useful and interesting little work, very much wanted as a 
manual of that remote and extensive portion of the British Empire. It contains a 
very good map and numerous well-executed engravings of penery, &e. The 
volumes are got up with great care and neatness. They will afford the reader an 
outline of the features of a most remarkable country in a short space of time, and 
imprint upon his mind the character of the people and their manners, in a way 
which cannot fail to profithim. The geography, | ars dag features, mineralogy, 
climate, zoology, early history, statistics, &c., are all given in lucid order.” — New 
Monthly Magazine, June. 

“The Picture of India will survive the immediate occasion which prompted its 
production, and take its place as a book of valuable information among works of 
permanent interest.”— Monthly Magazine, May. 

‘The present work is particularly acceptable. It is diligently compiled, easily 
written, and very neatly as well as usefully illustrated by plates and maps.”— 
Literary Gazette, May 15. 

“This work well deseryes its title. It is a picture of India, past and present, 
executed with laborious care and great ability.”—-Sunday Times. 

“To all who wish for a knowledge of India as it is, for information of its govern- 
ment by Europeans, for a free and impartial statement of its wrongs and its rights, 
its improvements and its deteriorations, its claims to independence, and its benefits 
by subjugation, we recommend these volumes with much confidence and pleasure.” 
— Intelligence. 


Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





This Day is Published, price Six Shillings, 
No. XI. or THE 


FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW: Containing, I. Demonology 
and Witchcraft.—II. Danish and Norwegian Literature.—III. Dutrochet’s New 
Kesearches on Vegetable Physiology.—IV. Caillié’s Travels in Africa.—V. Modern 
Swedish Poetry—VI. History of the Amphictyonic Confederacy —VII. The 
English in India —VIII. State and Prospects of the Wool-Growers.—IX. Fetis ; 
Music made Easy —X. Fontanier’s Travels in Asiatic Turkey.—Criricat SKETCHES. 
—XI. Plutarchi Vite ; Cura G. H. Schaefer—XII. A Disquisition upon Robert 
Wace’s Poem, entitled Le Brut.—XIII. Bagay; Nouvelles Tables Astronomiques 
et Hydrographiques.—XIV. Sacchi; Antichite Romantiche d’Italia,—XV. Anto- 
logia Straniera.—XVI. Prophete Minores, perpet. annot. illustr. D. Ackermann. 
—XVII. Novum Testamentum Grecé; cura D. I. M. A. Scholz.—Miscellaneous 
Literary Notices from Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, Spain, and 
Switzerland.—Oriental Literature —List of the Principal Ba Works published 
-om the Continent, from February to May, 1830, inclusive. 


No. XII. will be published in Avcust. 


Printed for Treuttel and Wiirtz, Treuttel, jun., and Richter, 30, Soho Square ; 
and Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock Street. 
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Preparing for Publication, 
THE EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY: Comprising Geo- 


crapHicaL Discovery and Apventure; Biocrapuy; History; and Pouite 
LiteRaTURE. 

The present age is honorably distinguished from all that have gone before it, by 
the avidity manifested for every species of useful knowledge, and by the successful 
efforts made to diffuse such knowledge among all classes of the community, The 
elevation which these pursuits confer on the human character, and the inexhaust- 
ible sources of refined pleasure which they open, justify us in regarding this new 
impulse given to the public mind as one of the most effectual means of promoting 
the improvement of society. 

To meet this increasing demand for information, several extensive and useful 
series of works are now in course of publication. Of the value of these the Editors 
of “The Edinburgh Cabinet Library” are fully aware; but it has appeared to 
them, that another series, of a character not less select and attractive, may still be 
added. 

It will be generally admitted, that the best foundation of useful knowledge is 
laid in an extensive acquaintance with the realities of nature and of human life. 
Works of fiction, while they tend to exalt the imagination and refine the taste, may 
also betray the youthful mind into error, unless the impressions they make are cor- 
rected by a careful survey of the scenes and events of real existence. The repre- 
sentations, too, of the aspects of nature, the vicissitudes of human life, and the 
varied features of human character, afford not instruction merely, but an exhaust- 
less store of solid and rational entertainment. 

The works, then, composing this series will be chiefly such as exhibit, under 
their real form, man and the objects by which he is surrounded,—especially in his 
domestic and social nature, amid scenes and occupations analogous to those which 
engage the great body of mankind. Such themes, it is conceived, will be more 
generally instructive than those which pourtray man only in that lofty sphere 
where he acts under the almost perpetual sway of policy and ambition. Among 
the subjects which the undertaking will embrace, it may be found peculiarly inte- 
resting to trace the career of those adventurers who first traversed the expanse of 
stormy oceans, and penetrated into the interior of barbarous kingdoms. In fol- 
lowing the progress of Discovery, a view will also be obtained, not only of the 
form and structure of the globe, but of whatever is most splendid in the objects 
both of nature and art. Certain portions of this Library will trace the leading 
changes and revolutions through which the nations of the modern world have 

assed, with their present moral and social condition,—present the instructors and 

enefactors of masa or as they move in their private circles,—and mark the steps 
by which the sciences and arts that improve and refine human nature have arrived 
at their present stage of advancement. . 

Other subjects, in accordance with the general scope and tenor of the series, 
will be occasionally introduced. 

Such is the plan by which, out of varied and costly materials that have been 
accumulating for ages, it is intended to form a Cabinet Library, comprising all 
that is valuable in those branches of knowledge which most happily combine 
amusement with instruction. The utmost care will be taken, not only to exclude 
whatever can have an injurious influence on the youthful mind, but to embrace 
every thing calculated to strengthen the best and most salutary impressions. 

Every distinct subject will be comprehended in one volume, or at most in two 
volumes, which may form either a portion of the series or a complete work by 
itself; and each volume will be embellished with numerous and appropriate En- 
gravings by the most celebrated Artists. 

Several of the works have been in preparation for a considerable time, and will 
be published at short intervals; but as it is the leading object of the Editors to 
have each subject completed with the most anxious care and deliberation, they 
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are unwilling to subject themselves to the mechanical necessity of a monthly pe- 
riodical issue. 

The entire series will be the production of authors of eminence, who have ac- 
quired celebrity by former labours in their respective departments, and whose 
names, as they appear in succession, will afford the surest guarantee to the public 
for the satisfactory manner in which the subjects will be treated. 

The Edinburgh Cabinet Library will be printed uniformly with the beautiful 
edition of the Waverley Novels now in course of publication ; and from its size, 
may be bound up as a companion to that work, and to Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cy- 
clopedia. Notwithstanding the very great expense at which this Library must be 
brought out, the Publishers, confident of extensive support, offer each volume at 
the moderate price of Five Shillings, in cloth boards. 

Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 





In 3 vols., Post 8vo., price 11, 7s., 


THE TEMPLARS, 


AN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





This Day is Published, in 4 yols. 12mo., price 1/. 4s., 


THE SAILOR BOY ; or the Admiral and his Protegée: by Rosaia 
St. Crarr, Author of Ulrica of Saxony, Banker’s Daughters of Bristol, Fashion- 


ables and Unfashionables, Son of O’Donnell, First and Last Years of Wedded 
Life, Eleanor Ogilvie, &c. 


London: Printed for A. K. Newman, and Co. 


The following will appear this Summer :— 
Tae Surrez, or Hindoo Convert; by Mrs. General Manwaring, Author of 
Moscow, &c. 3 vols. 
St. James’s, or a Peep at Delusion; by Eliza Best. 2 vols. 
Cice.y, or the Rose of Raby, 4th edition, 4 vols. 
Eturtwina, a Romance; by T. J. Horsley Curties. 2d edition. 3 vols. 
Bribe anv No Wire; by Mrs. Mosse. 2d edition. 4 vols. 
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Published this day , in thick 12mo, 7s. 6d. boards, 


DISCOURSES on the MILLENNIUM, the DOCTRINE of ELEC- 


TION, JUSTIFICATION by FAITH, and on the HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 
for the APOSTOLICAL INSTITUTION of EPISCOPACY : together with some 
Preliminary Remarks on the Principles of Scriptural Interpretation. 


By the Rev. MICHAEL RUSSELL, LL.D., 
Author of “A Connection of Sacred and Profane History,” &c. 
Printed fer Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


Of whom may be had, lately published, 
In 3 vols. 12mo, 1/. 2s. 6d., boards, 


— TRUE PLAN of a LIVING TEMPLE; or, Man Considered in his 
ro 


swe Relation to the mea Occupations and Pursuits of Life. By the 


Author of “The Morning and Evening Sacrifice,’-—*The Last Supper,”—and 
“ Farewell to Time.” 


12mo, 8s. boards, 
. DIALOGUES on NATURAL and REVEALED RELIGION: with a Pre- 
imina 


ry Inquiry ; an Appendix, containing Supplemental Discourses ; and Notes 
and Iiustrations. 


By the Rev. ROBERT MOREHEAD, D.D., F.RS.E., &c. 
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UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The following Works are published by BALDWIN and CRADOCK :— 


1. Tae LIBRARY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, twice a Month, in 
Numbers at 6d. each. Of these 80 Numbers are published, in which the following 
subjects are completed :— The Preliminary Treatise, Mechanics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Heat, Optics, Polarization of Light, and Glossary, in 15 
Numbers; or in a Volume, price 8s. The History of Greece, in 9 Numbers; or a 
Volume, price 5s, Lives of Wolsey, Wren, Caxton, Coke, Mahomet, Niebuhr, 
Blake, Newton, Galileo, and Kepler, in 13 Numbers. Arithmetic and Algebra, 
in 4 Numbers. Geometry, in 9 Numbers: or a Volume, price 5s. An Account of 
Optical Instruments, in 2 Numbers. An Account of Sir Isaac Newton's Optics, 
in.2 Nnmbers. An Account of Bacon’s Novum Organum, in 2 Numbers. Elee- 
tricity, in 2 Numbers. Galvanism, in 1 Number. “Thermometer and Pyrometer, 
in 2 Numbers, Navigation, in 1 Number. Mathematical Geoyraphy, in 1 
Wumber. Physical Geography, in 2 Numbers. Art of Brewing, in 2 Numbers. 
Animal Physiology, in 4 Numbers. And a Treatise on Probability, 2 Numbers. 


The subjects not yet complete are—Vegetable Physiology, Chemistry, and 
Outlines of History. The subjects immediately forthcoming are-—A History of 
Rome; a History of Italy; Astronomy; Political Geography; an Eeclesiastical 
History, &c. 


2. A SERIES of MAPS, MODERN and ANCIENT, in Numbers, each con- 
taining 2 Maps, in size 15 inches by 10, price only 1s. per number plain, or Is. 6d. 
coloured, and published every two months or oftener. The six numbers already 
published contain 2 Maps of Greece, hoth Ancient and Modern ; 2 of Turkey, 
both Ancient and Modern ; 1 of Italy, Ancient and Modern ; and 2 of England. 


~,,* In preparing these Maps, the Editors have had access to, and fully availed 
themselves of, all the late naval surveys for the coast lines; while recent travels have 
led to many material corrections in the interior. For the Ancient Series, the text 
of the old Geographers and Historians has been scrupulously compared with dis- 
coveries and hypotheses of modern writers. The Publishers may safely challenge 
competition for the combined cheapness and elegance of this work. 


3. The FARMER’S SERIES of the LIBRARY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
yublished in Monthly Numbers at 6d. each. Nos. I. to VI. and No. VILL. contain 
the Commencement of a Complete Account of the Horse, which will comprise its 
History; various Breeds; Anatomical Structure of each Variety; Diseases, with 
their Prevention and Cure; Breeding, Training, &c. No. VII. is the first of a 
Series of Accounts of Select Farms in various Parts of the Kingdom, and on the 
Continent. 


The Farmer’s Series will embrace—1st, Every Description of Live Stock; their 
Varietics, Food, and Management; Breeding; Diseases; their Prevention and 
Remedies —2d. The General Labours of Agriculture, including every Kind of 
Husbandry; with Buildings, Machinery, Roads, Plantations, Timber, &c.—3d. 
Domestic Economy, including the Dairy, Brewing, Wine and Cider, Baking, 
Curing Meat, &c. 


*.* These publications of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kaowledge 
are too generally known to render further explanation necessary. It is certain that 
no Series of Works have ever before appeared, which comprise.so much useful 
information. in so small a compass, and at so cheap a rate. 
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GEOGRAPHY, WITH ATLAS, ON AN ENTIRELY NEW PLAN. 


In royal 18mo, 3s. 6d. neatly bound and lettered, embellished with numerous 
engravings, illustrating manners, customs, and curiosities. 


RUDIMENTS of GEOGRAPHY, on a New Plan, designed to assist 
the memory by comparison and classification. 


By W. C. WOODBRIDGE, A.M. 


The Geography is accompanied by an Arias, exhibiting, in connection with 
the outlines of countries, the sutix’ May religions, forms of government, degrees 
of civilization, the comparative size of towns, rivers, and mountains, and the 
climates and productions of the earth, in royal 4to. coloured, 8s. half-bound. 

This Atlas we been compiled from the best authorities, and contains all the late 
discoveries of Perry, Weddell, Denham, and Clapperton. But its principal claim 
to attention is founded on the entire novelty of the plan: each map presents, not 
only the geographical outlines of countries, but a series of numbers affixed to the 
mountains, rivers, and cities, which indicate their comparative rank, and enables 
the student, by reference to the table of classification, to discover their actual 
magnitude. The Isothermal chart exhibits the climate of different regions, as 
determined by thermometrical observation, with their most important productions, 
and presents a striking illustration of the diversity existing in the same latitude, 
according to the situation of countries. In the moral and —s chart, the 
outlines of each country contain a number, shewing its population, and several 
emblems indicating its government, religion, and state of civilization, and forms, 
in effect, a moral picture of the world. 

Printed for Wittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria Lane. Of whom may be 
had, gratis, a complete School Catalogue. 


NEW HISTORICAL SCHOOL BOOK. 





Just published, in 12mo. with map, 4s. 6d. bound and lettered, 
The HISTORICAL MISCELLANY ; or, Illustrations of the most 


important periods in Ancient and Modern History, with a particular Account of 
the British Constitution and Commerce. Forming a Supplement to Pinnock’s 
Grecian, Roman, and English Histories. 


By W. C. TAYLOR, A.M., of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria Lane, 


Just published, New Editions, enlarged, of 


PINNOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, to 1829, 6s. 
GREECE, 5s. 6d. 
ROME. 5s. 6d. . 
KOBERTS” ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, 
with Maps, 6s. 6d. 
TAYLOR’S EPITOME of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY and UISTORY, 
with Maps, 5s. 
LINNINGTON’S COMPANION to the GLOBES. Third Edition, 4s. 6d. 
SMART’S PRACTICAL LOGIC; or, Hints to Young Theme Writers. 
l2mo, 3s. 6d. 
MKS. WILLIAMS’S CONVERSATIONS on ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


12mo, 5s. 
SYLLABIC SPELLING, a new Method of Teaching 

Children to Read, with Engravings. 12mo, 8s. 

HISTORICAL EPITOME of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. Third 
Edition, 12mo, 5s. 

TAYLOR'S HISTORY of FRANCE and NORMANDY, Map, 12mo, 6s. 
bound and lettered. : : 

May be had, gratis, Wuittaker and Co.’s New Scuoot Catarocvr. 
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This day is published, in 2 vols. @vo. price 1/, 4s. in boards, 


NATURAL THEOLOGY, or Essays on the Existence of Deity and of 
Providence, on the Immateriality of the Soul, and a Future State. 


By the Rev. ALEX. CROMBIE, LL. D. 
KR. Hunter, 72, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and T. Hookham, Old Bond Street. 





COLONEL WELSH’S MILITARY REMINISCENCES. 
[ilustrated by nearly One Hundred Plates. Price 1/. 16s. bound in cloth. 


MILITARY REMINISCENCES ; Extracted from a Journal of nearly 
Forty Years’ Active Service in the East Indies. 


By COLONEL JAMES WELSH, of the Madras Establishment. 
Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 
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NEW WORKS 


VERY LATELY PUBLISHED 


BY 


C.J. G. & F. RIVINGTON, 


8ST, PAUL'S CHURCH YARD, AND WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


I, 


The LIFE of RICHARD BENTLEY, D.D. 


Master of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge. With an Account of his Writings, and Anecdotes of 


many distinguished Characters during the Period in which 
he flourished. 


By the Very Reverend JAMES HENRY MONK, D.D. 
Dean of Peterborough. 


4to. Portrait, £3. 3s. 


II. 


SERMONS on PRACTICAL SUBJECTS, 


preached at St. Michael’s, St: Mary’s, in Christ Church Cathedral, and in the 
Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


By the late Very Rev. RICHARD GRAVES, D.D. 
Dean of Ardagh, Rector of St. Mary, and King’s Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Dublin. 


III. 


A NEW ANALYSIS of CHRONOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY, 
HISTORY and PROPHECY : 
in which their Elements are attempted to be explained, harmonized, and vindicated, 
upon Scriptural and Scientific Principles; tending to remove the 


Imperfection and Discordance of Preceding Systems, and 
to obviate the cavils of Sceptics, Jews, and Infidels. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM HALES, D.D. 
Rector of Killesandra, in Ireland; and formerly’Fellow of Trinity College, and 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Dublin. 


Seconp Epi1.on, Revisep anv Correctep. Four vols. 8vo. £3. 3s. 


IV. 
SERMONS 
6h s6me of the most Inrerestinc Supsects in TuroLocy. 


By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Preberidary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 


8vo. 12s, 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED 


Vv. 
THE CHRISTIAN EXPOSITOR; 
or Practical GUIDE to the READING of the NEW TESTAMENT. 
Intended for the use of General Readers. 
By the Rev. GEORGE HOLDEN, M.A, 
In one large Volume. 12mo. 


“ Though many Expositions of the Bible of great and deserved celebrity exist in our 
language, a Commentary sufficiently short to be read by those who have not leisure to con. 
sult learned works, yet sufficiently comprehensive to serve as a guide to the study of the 
Sacred Scriptures, appears to be still wanting. To supply this deficiency, is the design of 
the present work, in which it bas been the aim and study of the Author to embrace, in a 


condensed form, such information as will enable the general reader to ascertain the real 
meanivg of the Inspired Writers.” — Preface. 


(In a few days. ) 


VI. 
SERMONS. 


By THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 
Head Master of Rugby School, and Late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


Seconp Epition. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Vil. 
PASTORALIA; 
or a MANUAL of HELPS to the PAROCHIAL CLERGYMAN: 


containing a Scriptural View of the Clerical Duties—Scheme of Pastoral Visita- 
tion— Prayers for the Use of the Clergy—Outlines of Sermons—and a 
List of Books for the Clergy. 
By the Rev. HENRY THOMPSON, M.A. 
Of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Curate of Wrington, Somerset. 
In one large Volume, 12mo. 9s. 


Vill. 
HOURS OF DEVOTION; 
for the Promotion of True Christianity and Family Worship. 
Translated from the Original German. 8vo. 14s. 
By the Rev. E. J. BURROW, D.D. F.R.S. and F.LS. 


IX, 
A TREATISE on CONFIRMATION; 
with Pastoral Discourses applicable to Confirmed Persons. 


By the Rev. T. W. LANCASTER, M.A. 
Vicar of Banbury, and formerly Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, 


12mo. 5s. 


xX. 
A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
of THREE DIMENSIONS, containing the Theory of Curve Surfaces, and of 
Curves of Double Curvature. 


By JOHN HYMERS, A.M. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
In 8vo. 9s. 





BY C. J. G. & F. RIVINGTON, 


XI. 


The CLERGYMAN’S OBLIGATIONS 


considered, as to the Celebration of Divine Worship, Ministration of the Sacra- 
ments, Instruction of the Poor, Preaching, and his other Official duties; and 
as to his personal Character and Conduct, in his Occupations, Amuse- 
ments, and Intercourse with others; with particular Reference to 
the Ordination Vow. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 


By RICHARD MANT, D.D. M.R.LA. 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 


XII. 
A MINIATURE EDITION OF THE 


PRIVATE DEVOTIONS of BISHOP ANDREWS, 


With a Portrait and Memoir of the Author. Uniform with Bishop Wilson's 
SACRA PRIVATA, 


1s. 6d. sewed, or 2s, bound in black; 2s. 6d. in black calf; and 
4s. 6d. in morocco. 


XII. 
PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS on the ORDINATION SERVICES, 


for Deacons and Priests in the United Church of England and Ireland: 
for the Use of Candidates for Orders, and of those who renew 
their Ordination Vows, With appropriate Prayers for 
Clergymen, selected and original. 


By JOHN BREWSTER, M.A. 
Rector of Egglescliffe, in the County of Durham. 


NEW EDITION. Small 8vo. 8s. 


XIV. 
KNOWLES on the PASSION; 


being an Explanatory Narrative of the Events connected with our Saviour’s 
Crucifixion, and Reflections thereon. New Epition, with Prayers for 
every Day of the Week, selected from the Works of ~-aaee Taylor; 
a Continuation of Easter Even, and Easter Sunday, 
and other Additions. 


By the Rev. HENRY HASTED, A.M. 
Lecturer of St. Mary’s, Bury. 


12mo. 4s. or on fine paper 5s. 6d., bound in calf. 


XV. 


CHRISTIANITY ALWAYS PROGRESSIVE; 
Being the Christian Advocate’s Publication for the year 1829. 8vo. 


By HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. | 
Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED 


XVI. 
A COURSE of LESSONS for INFANT SCHOOLS: 


together with the Tunes to which they are usually sung; and also a Copious Col- 
lection of Hymns and Morat Sones, suitable for Infant Instruction, 
either in Schools or in Private Families. 


New Epition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


XVII. 


A GUIDE to the CHURCH. 


By the Rev. CHARLES DAUBENY, LL.D. 
Late Archdeacon of Sarum. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait. 1/. 8s. 
New Eprtron, with an Account of the Life and Writings of the Author. 


XVIII. 


REFLECTIONS upon the GOSPEL according to St. JOHN. 
By WILLIAM HEBERDEN, M.D. F.R.S, 
12mo. 43. 


XIX. 


A REVIEW of the CORRESPONDENCE 
between the EARL of MOUNTCASHELL and the BISHOP of FERNS; 


together with Letters, and a Report of Lord Mountcashell’s Speech 
at the Meeting held in Cork, on September 5, 1829. 8vo. 4s. 


XX. 


A COURSE of SERMONS 


preached at Great St. Mary’s Church, before the University of Cambridge, 
in January, 1830. 


By the Rev. R. W, EVANS, M.A. 
Fellow-and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Svo. 5s. 6d. 


XXI. 


A New Edition of PORSON’S EURIPIDES. 
Edited by Professor SCHOLEFIELD. 
Svo. 14s. 


XXII. 
The SCHEME and COMPLETION of PROPHECY, 


wherein its Design and Use, together with its Sense and Application, as a 
Fundamental Proof of Religion, are considered and explained. Together 
with a Dissertation on the Shechinah and the Cherubim in the 
Holy of Holies. 8vo. 12s. 

_ By the Rev. JOHN WHITLEY, D.D. & LL.D. 

Master of the School of Galway. 





WORKS 


PREPARING FOR PULICATION 


BY 
C.J. G. & F. RIVINGTON, 


ST, PAUL’S CHURCH YARD, AND WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, 





I. 


The DIFFICULTIES of ROMANISM. 
A New Edition, considerably enlarged. 


By GEORGE STANLEY FABER, B.D. 
Rector of Long Newton. 


II. 


NARRATIVE of a SECOND EXCURSION to the MOUNTAINS 
of PIEMONT. 
By the Rev. W. S. GILLY, M.A. Prebendary of Durham. 
In 8vo. With Plates. 


III, 


The THIRD VOLUME of the Rev. Dr. RUSSELL’S CONNECTION 
of SACRED and PROFANE HISTORY. 


lV. 


. PATRONI ECCLESIARUM; 


or a List of the Patrons of all the Dignities, Rectories, Vicarages, he gis 
Curacies, and Chapelries of the United Church of England and Ireland. 
Arranged Alphabetically. 


Printed uniformly with the Cuentcat GuipE. 


V- 
A REVIEW of the PRINCIPLES of NECESSARY and CONTINGENT 
TRUTH; in reference chiefly to the Doctrines of Hume and Rep, 
In one Volume 8vo. 


VI, 


The LIFE of ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 


By the Rev. HENRY JOHN TODD, M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, and Rector of Settrington, Yorkshire. 


In two vols, 8vo. With Portraits. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION 


VII. 
A MANUAL of the RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY, 


containing an Abridgment of Bishop Tomline’s Theology; with an Analysis of 
Paley’s Evidences, Pearson on the Creed, and Burnet on the Articles. 
For the use of Students. 12mo. 
By the Reverend J. B. SMITH, B.A. 
Tlead-Master of Horncastle Grammar School, and Rector of Solby and Bamburgh. 


VIII. 


OBSERVATIONS on the PREPARATION for the GOSPEL 
in the HISTORY of the JEWS and NEIGHBOURING NATIONS, from the 
Dedication of Solomon’s Temple till the Destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus. 8vo. 
By the Rev. JOHN COLLINSON, M.A, 
Rector of Gateshead, Durham, 


IX. 
A SECOND EDITION OF 
LECTURES on the ACTS of the APOSTLES, 
delivered in the Parish Church of Stockton-apon-Toee, Baring Low, in the years 


1803, 1804, 1805, and 1806. Illustrated with Maps. 


By JOHN BREWSTER, M.A. 
Rector of Egglescliffe in the County of Durham, 


In one Volume. 8vo. 


xX. 


The CONCLUDING VOLUME of Bishop MANT’s BIOGRAPHICAL 


NOTICES of the APOSTLES, EVANGELISTS, and OTHER SAINTS; 
upon the Events in our Blessed Saviour’s Life which are the Subjects 
of annual Commemoration in the Services of the United 
Church of England and Ireland. 8vo. 


XI. 


AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY | 


into the probable CAUSES of the RATIONALIST CHARACTER, lately pre- 
dominant in the Tazotocy of Germany. PART IL., containing an Explanation 
of the Views misconceived by Mr. Rose; and further Illustrations 
of the Subject. 8vo. 


XII. 


MEMOIR of the Rev. THOMAS LLOYD, M.A. 
Late Vicar of Lois-Weedon, Northamptonshire, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
King’s College, Cambridge. In 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
By the Rev. RICHARD LLOYD, M.A. 
Vicar of St. Dunstan’s in the West. 


( Now ready.) . 
















BY C. J. G. & F. RIVINGTON. 






XIII. 


A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 


By the Rev. GEORGE PEACOCK, A.M. F.R.S. F.G.S. 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


In 8vo. With Prares, 






XIV, 
GEOGRAPHIA ANTIQUA; 
A CLASSICAL ATLAS, remodelled from the Ancient Maps of Cextanivs. 


By the Rev. J. P. BEAN, M.A. 
One of the Masters of St. Paul's School. 


In 4to, 







XV. 
The PSALTER of DAVID: 


With Tirtes and Coxtects, according to the matter of each Psalm; 
and Devotions for General Use. New Edition, 12mo. 


By the Right Rev. JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D. 
Late Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore. 
XVI. 

A NEW EDITION OF 


HELE’S SELECT OFFICES of PRIVATE DEVOTION, 


In small 8vo. 









XVII. 


FOURTEEN SERMONS on the HISTORY of OUR SAVIOUR. 


By the Rev. W. NORRIS, 
Rector of Warblington, Hants. 










XVIII. 


TRACTATUS VARII INTEGRI, 
ex operibus PATRUM GRECORUM et LATINORUM excerpti.’ 


A THOMA TURTON, 
Sancte Theologie apud Cantabrigienses Professore Regio. 


In one large Vol. 8vo. 


In forming this Work, it is the Editor’s intention to publish, for the use of Students in 
ivinity, a Selection of the most valuable Productions of the Fathers 
who flourished during the first Four Centuries. 


XIX. 
LETTERS on the PHYSICAL HISTORY of the EARTH, 
addressed to Professor BLuMENBACH. 


By the late J. A. DE LUC, F.R.S., 
Professor of Philosophy and Geology, at Gottingen. 


Claims to Originality upon some points in Geology. 8vo. 
By the Rev. HENRY DE LA FITE, A.M. 
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ON 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM, 


PRINTED FOR 


C.J. G. & F. RIVINGTON, 


ST. PAUL'S CHURCH YARD, AND WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, 





1. RECENSIO SYNOPTICA ANNOTATIONIS SACR&:: or CRI- 
TICAL DIGEST of the most important ANNOTATIONS, Exegetical, Philological, and 
Theological, on the New Testament. By the Rev. S. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D, F.A\S. 
Vicar of Bisbrook, Rutland, In eight large vols. 8vo. Price 61. 2s. 


In the foregoing work it has been the especial aim of the Author to ascertain the true 
interpretation, not only by a diligent use of all the best Modern Commentators, but by 
exploring the fountain heads of interpretation, as founded in the Ancient Fathers, and the 
Greek Commentators, Scholiasts, and Glossographers. Every apposite illustration of 
phraseology or sentiment to be found in the multifarious and immense Collectanea, both of 
the Classical and Rabbinical Llustrators, (especially Wetstein and Kyrke, Lightfoot, and 
Scheetgen,) has been selected, and many thousands of original ones have been added. The 
very valuable matter derived from the above sources has been digested into one Corpus, in 
which each portion is, as far as possible, ascribed to its respective Author, and the Foreign 
matter translated into English. With the whole is interwoven a series of critical remarks, 
intended to guide the judgment of the student amidst the diversities of jarring interpreta- 
tions, and a very copious body of original annotations, in which the true reading is, in im- 
portant cases, discussed, the connection traced, the course of reasoning indicated, and in 
general whatever seemed necessary to complete the Corpus Exegeseos, is supplied by the 
Editor, who has further consulted the benefit of the Students by forming a Series of Glossarial 
Notes on every word or phrase of the least difficulty, and occasionally by giving a new 
literal translation, or close paraphrase of the sentences annotated on. 


2. ANNOTATIONS on the FOUR GOSPELS and the ACTS of the 


APOSTLES. Compiled and abridged for the Use of Students, Sixth Edition. Three 
vols. 8vo. 11. 4s, 


3. ANNOTATIONS on the EPISTLES ; being a continuation of the 


above Work, By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. Vicar of Bolton in the Moors. 
Third Edition. 2 vols, 8vo. 18s, 


4. INTRODUCTION to the NEW TESTAMENT. By Sir JOHN 
DAVID MICHAELIS, late Professor of the University of Gottingen, &c. Translated 
from the Fourth Edition of the German, and considerably augmented, with Notes. By the 
Right Rev. HERBERT MARSH, D.D. Fourth Edition, 6 vols. 8vo. 3l. 3s. 


5. LECTURES on the CRITICISM and INTERPRETATION of ; 
the BIBLE; with Two Preliminary Lectures on Theological Study and Arrangement. 
New Eoition, to which are now added, Two Lectures on the Historical of Biblical In- 
terpretation. By HERBERT MARSH, D.D. F.R.S. and F.S.A. Lady Margaret’s Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and Bishop of Peterborough. 8vo. 145. 

( The two Supplemental Lectures may be had separately to complete the 
former Edition, price 2s. 6d.) 


6. BIBLICAL CRITICISM on the BOOKS of the OLD TESTA- 
MENT, and TRANSLATIONS of SACRED SONGS; with Notes, Critical and Ex- 


planatory. By SAMUEL HORSLEY, LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. late Lord Bishop of St. 
Asaph. 4 vols. 2, 2s. boards. 


7. AN INTRODUCTION to the WRITINGS of the NEW TES- 


TAMENT. By Dr. J. L. HUG, Professor of Theology in the University of Freyburgh. 


Translated from the German, with an Introduction and Notes by the Rev. D. G. WAIT, 
LL.D. M.R.A.S, In2 Vols, 8vo. il. 125, 





Avnemarie Srrert, May, 1830. 


FAMILY LIBRARY. 





Just Published, 


Complete in 1 Vol. 5s. Embellished with numerous Wood-cuts from Designs by 
Georar Crurksuanx, Engraved by Tuompson and Wit1ams, 


No. XII. of the FAMILY LIBRARY, being 
The LIFE of NELSON. 


By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. LL.D. Porr Laureate, &e. &e. 
Third Edition, with Corrections and numerous Additions. 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES OF THE FAMILY LIBRARY, 


Pus.LisHep since 1Ts EstaBLisuMent In Aprit, 1829. 


Nos. I. and II. 


Containing The LIFE of NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
With Fifteen Engravings on Steel and Wood, by Fixpzn and Tuompson; the 
Wood-cuts from Designs of Grorcz Crumsnanx. Third Edition. 

2 vols. 10s. 


No. IIL. 


The LIFE of ALEXANDER the GREAT. 
(Classical Series. No. I.) A New Edition, 1 vol. 5s. 


No. IV. 


LIVES of the most Eminent BRITISH PAINTERS, SCULP- 
TORS, and ARCHITECTS. Vol. 1, with Ten Engravings on Steel and 
Wood. 5s. A New Edition. 


Nos. V., VI., and IX. 


The HISTORY of the JEWS. 
Complete in 3 Vols., with original Maps and Wood-cuts, 5s. each. 4 New Edition. 


No. VII. 
The NATURAL HISTORY of INSECTS, 
With very numerous Wood-cuts. Vol. I. (to be completed in 2 vols.) 5s, 
A New Edition. The Second is nearly ready. 
No. VIII. 


The COURT and CAMP of BUONAPARTE, 
With Portraits. One vol. 5s. .4 New Edition. 


No. X. 
The LIVES of the most Eminent BRITISH PAINTERS, 


SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS. Vol. II. With Seven Engravings, 5s. 
A New Edition. 


No. XL. 
The LIFE and VOYAGES of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. Abridged by him from his larger W ork. 
Complete in 1 Fol., illustrated with Plates and Maps, 5s. 








Just published, with a Portrait of Massinger, 5s. 
THE FAMILY LIBRARY, 
DRAMATIC SERIES, No. I. 


CONTAINING 


THE WORKS OF PHILIP MASSINGER, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES, 
AND 


ADAPTED TO THE USE OF FAMILIES AND 
YOUNG PERSONS, 


BY THE OMISSION OF ALL EXCEPTIONABLE PASSAGES. 





“The works of our elder dramatists, as hitherto edited, are wholly unfit to be placed 
in the hands of young persons, or of females of any ages, or even to be thought of for 
a moment as furniture for the drawing-room table, and the parlour-window, or to form the 
solace of a family-circle at the fire-side. In most cases, no doubt, those gifted writers, when 
they admitted improper passages into their compositions, were onty sacrificing their own 
better taste and judgment to the comparative coarseness of their contemporaries ; but when 
we cast our eye over their pages, and observe in what large proportions the best of them 
have condescended to traffic in absolute filth, it is impossible not to think with pain and sor- 
row of the degradation to which /were can make genius stoop. What lady will ever confess 
that she has read and understood Massinger, or Ford, or even Beaumont and Fletcher? 
There is hardly a single piece in any of those authors which does not contain more abomin- 
able passages than the very worst of modern panders would ever dream of hazarding in 
print— and there are whole plays in Ford, and in Beaumont and Fletcher, the very essence 
and substance of which is, from beginning to end, one mass of pollution. The works, there- 
fore, of these immortal men have hitherto been library, not drawing-room books ;—and we 
have not a doubt, that, down to this moment, they have been carefully excluded, in toto, 
from the vast majority of those English houses in which their divine poetry, if stript of its 
deforming accompaniments, would have been ministering the most effectually to the instruc- 
tion and delight of our countrymen, and, above all, of our fair countrywomen. 

“*We welcome, therefore, the appearance of the first Number of the Dramatic Series of 
the Family Library with no ordinary feelings of satisfaction. We are now sure that, ere 
many months elapse, the productions of those distinguished bards—all of them that is worthy 
of their genius, their taste,and the acceptation of a moral and refined people—will be placed 
within reach of every circle from which their very names have hitherto been sufficient to 
exclude them, in a shape such as must command confidence, and richly reward it. The text 
will be presented pure and correct, wherever it is fit to be presented at all—every word and 
passage offensive to the modest ear will be omitted; and means adopted, through the notes, 
of preserving the sense and story entire, in spite of these necessary erasures. If this were 
all, it would be a great deal—but the editors undertake much more. They will furnish in 
their preliminary notices, and in their notes, clear accounts of the origin, structure, and 
object of every piece, and the substance of all that sound criticism has brought to their illus- 
tration, divested, however, of the personal squabbles and controversies which so heavily and 
offensively load the bottoms of the pages in the best existing editions of our dramatic 
worthies. Lives of the authors will be given ; and if they be all drawn up with the skill 
and elegance which mark the life of Massinger, in the present volume, these alone wil form 
a standard addition to our biographical literature.”"—Literary Gazette, 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE-STREET, 





Mar, 1830, 
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PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


BY 


Mr, MURRAY, 


ALBEMARLE-STREET, LONDON. 


I, 


The LIFE of BISHOP HEBER, 

With SELECTIONS from his CORRESPONDENCE and from his UN 
PUBLISHED WORKS. With a Portrait, engraved by Cousins, Plates, 
anda Map. 4to. 

By HIS WIDOW. 
This Work is far advanced at press, and will appear early in May. 


Il. 


HISTORY of DEMONOLOGY and WITCHCRAFT. 
By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


III. 


The VOYAGES and DISCOVERIES of the COMPANIONS 
of COLUMBUS. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


IV, 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of the late ADMIRAL 
GEORGE BRYDGES, LORD RODNEY. Edited by his Son-in-law, 
Major-General MUNDY. 

2 vols. 8vo. 


V. 


The CAMP of WALLENSTEIN,, 
Translated from the German of SCHILLER, with other Transiations, and 
Misce.itanzous Poems, 
By LORD FRANCIS LEVISON GOWER, 
Foolscap 8vo. 
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VI a 


The LIFE of JOHN RAY, M.A., F.R.S., the Naruranist, 


From MSS. and other original sources of information. Including many unpub- 
lished Essays and Letters; notices of some of his most celebrated Con- 
temporaries, and a History of Narurat Scrence up to his era, 

By GEORGE W. JOHNSON. 


** Videtur a se ortus.”—CicER 0, 


VII. 


An ESSAY upon NATIONAL CHARACTER, 


Being an Enquiry into some of the principal Causes which contribute to Form or 
Modify the Characters of Nations in the State of Civilization. 
Contents:—1. General Considerations on the Study of National Character. 
2. On Pride and Vanity.—3. On the Pride and Vanity of Nations.—4. On 
Social Improvement.—5. On Religion —6. On Morality—7. On Govern- 
ment.—8. On Intellect.—9. On Industry—10. On the Military Arts — 
11. On Social Habits—12. On Patriotism—13. On the Mutability of 

National Character. 
By the late RICHARD CHENEVIX, F.R.S. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


VIII. 


ATTEMPTS IN VERSE. 
By JOHN JONES, an old Servant. 
With some Account of the Writer, and an Introductory Essay on the Lives and 
Works of Uneducated Poets. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo., printed uniformly with Kirke White’s Remains. 


IX. 


CONVERSATIONS with LORD BYRON on RELIGION. 
Held in CEPHALONIA, a short time previous to his 
Lordship’s Death. 

By the late JAMES KENNEDY, M.D. of H. B. M. Medical Staff. 
8vo. Nearly ready. 


X. 


The LAW of POPULATION ; 

A Treatise in Six Books, in Disproof of the Superfecundity of Human Beings ; 
and developing the Real Principle of their Increase. To which is added, a 
Dissertation on the Balance of the Food and Numbers of Animated Nature. 

By MICHAEL THOMAS SADLER, M.P, 
2 vols. 8vo, Just ready. 





NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION. 





XL 


The ZOOLOGY of NORTH AMERICA. 
Part II. containing the BIRDS. 
By JOHN RICHARDSON, M.D. 
Illustrated with Fifty coloured Engravings, by Swainson. 
4to. 


XII. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 
Of HENRY FRANCIS D’AGUESSEAU, Chancellor of France in the Reign 
of Louis XV.; and of the Eleven Ordonnances framed by him for Conso- 
lidating and Amending several Portions of the Frencn Law. 
And an Historica and Lrrerary Account of the Crvm and Canon Law. 
By CHARLES BUTLER, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
5th Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 


XIII. 


The PAPERS of the EARL of MARCHMONT. 
Comprising a Variety of Original and Unknown Documents, Diaries, &c., 


illustrative of the Reigns of Queen Anne, Georce I., &c, 
2 vols. 8vo. 


XIV. 
LIFE of ROBERT, 2nd MARQUESS of LONDONDERRY. 


From his Papers communicated by his Family. 4to. 


XV. 


IRELAND and its ECONOMY ; 


Being the result of OBSERVATIONS made on a TOUR through the 
COUNTRY in the Autumn of 1829. 
By J. E. BICHENO, Esq., F.R.S., Sec. of Linn. Society, &c. &c, 


XVI. 


The LIFE of JULIUS CAESAR, 
By the AUTHOR of the LIFE of ALEXANDER the GREAT. 
Small 8yvo, 
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XVII. 


The LIFE of COWPER. 
1 vol. 


XVIII. 


POPULAR ENGLISH SPECIMENS of the GREEK 
DRAMATIO POETS, 
With Introductory Essays and Explanatory Notes, 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


XIX. 


The LIFE of SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
By DAVID BREWSTER, LL.D. 
1 Vol. Small 8vo. 


XX. 


THE LIFE and REIGN of GEORGE III. 
3 small Vols. 


XXI. 


The KIRBY LETTERS; 
Or, A FAMILY TOUR from YORKSHIRE to es ZANCE. 
2 Vols. Small 8vo. 


XXII. 


The PLAYS of SHIRLEY, with Norgs. 
By the late WILLIAM GIFFORD, Esq. 


Complete in 6 vols. 8vo. 


XXIII. 


LIFE and TIMES of DANTE, 
1 Vol, 








NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION, 


XXIV. 


The LIFE of GENERAL WOLFE. 


By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. 
Small 8vo. 


XXV, 


LIVES of EMINENT BRITISH PHYSICIANS, 
1 Vol, 


XXVI. 


LEVI and SARAH;; or, the JEWISH LOVERS. 
A Tale of the Polish Jews. 
Post 8vo. 


XXVII. 


The PROGRESS of SOCIETY. 
By the late ROBERT HAMILTON, LL.D., F.R.S.E,, 
Professor of Mathematics in the Marischal College and University of Aberdeen ; 
Author of “ An Enquiry concerning the National Debt.” 

Contents: General Principles.—1. Of Human Welfare.—2. Sketch of the Pro- 
gress of Society —3. Of Wealth and Industry—4. Of Rewards for Inven- 
tions —5. Of Capital—6. Of Money—7. Of Value and Price.—8. Com- 
ponent Parts of Value—9. Of Rent.—10. Of Tithes—11. Distribution of 
Wealth.—12. Equalization of Wealth—13. Of Property —14. Education of 
the Lower Ranks—15. Effect of Numbers on a State—16. On Com- 
merce.—17. On Population.—18. Artificial State of Society —19, Paper 
Currency.—20, Corn Trade.—Concluding Observations. 

2 vols. 8vo. 


Dr. Hamilton had been engaged for many years in writing this Work, and continued to 
revise and improve it until within a few days of his death. 


XXVIII. 


PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY ; 


Being an Attempt to explain the former Changes of the Earth’s Surface, by 
reference to Causes now in operation, 
By C. LYELL, F.R.S, Foreign Secretary of the Geological Society. 
With numerous illustrative Plates and Woodcuts, 
2 Vols. 8vo. 


XXIX. 


A GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, 


By C. F, BECKER, M.D, 
8vo. 
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XXX. 
The BOOK of PSALMS, 


Newly Translated from the Hesrew, and with Exrianarory Nores, by 
W. FRENCH, D.D., Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
G. SKINNER, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Camb. 
Printed at the University Press. 8vo. 
Will be published early in May. 


XXXII. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of the Authorised Version of the BIBLE, 


In Three 8vo. Volumes, in double columns. 


This work, which, as its title indicates, will be an Historical, Grographical, Beographical, 
Critical, and Scientific Dictionary of the authorised Version of the Holy Scriptures, will, in 
regard to extent, occupy an intermediate place between the Dictionaries of Brown, Robinson, 
Jones, and others, and the more voluminous and expensive Biblical Encyclopedia of Cal- 
met, with the fragments of Taylor. Care has been taken to introduce, as subjects of dis- 
tinct articles, the names of all persons, places, and things, respecting which additional 
information from authentic sources may be supposed to be desired by those who peruse the 
Sacred Writings ; but the size of the work will not be increased by the explanation of un- 
important words—by disquisitions under words which are not found in our received trans- 
lation, or by the lives of men or a description of places mentioned only in the Apocrypha, 
or in Profane History. 

The general plan of the Work, as well as the manner of its execution, will, it is hoped, 
render it alike acceptable to the unlearned Christian, the scholar, the philosopher, and the 
divine. 


XXXII. 


INTRODUCTIONS to the STUDY of the GREEK CLASSIC 
POETS, for the Use of Young Persons at School or College. 


CONTENTS OF PART I. 
1, General Introduction —2. Homeric Questions —3. Life of Homer—4. Iliad. 
—5, Odyssey —6. Margites—7. Batrachomyomachia—8. Hymns.—9, Hesiod, 


By HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE, Nearly ready. 


XXIII. 


LIFE and ADVENTURES of GIOVANNI FINATI, 


Native of Ferrara, who, under the name of Manomet, made the CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST THE WAHABIES, for the RECOVERY of MECCA and 
MEDINA; and since acted as Interpreter to European Travellers in some 
of the parts least visited of ASIA and AFRICA: translated from the Italian 
as dictated by himself, and edited by 

WILLIAM JOHN BANKES, Esq. 


2 vols. Foolscap 8vo, Nearly ready. 





NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION. 





XXXIV. 


THE DORIANS. 


An Account of the early Hisrory, Rexicion, and Myruotocy, Civit and Do- 
mestic Institutions, Arts, Lanovace, and Lirerarure of that Race. With 
new and improved Maps of the Peloponnese and Macedonia; and an Arrenvix 
on the Geography of the Peloponnese, Northern Greece, and the early His- 
tory and Geography of the Macedoniaus. 

Translated from the German of C. 0. MULLER, 
Professor in the University of Gittingen, 
By HENRY TUFNEL, Esq., and GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, Eszq,, 
Student of Christ Church. 2 vols. 8vo. 


XXXV. 


RISE and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH, 
from the first Settlement of the Anglo-Saxons in Britain. With an Appendix 
of Documents and Records, hitherto unpublished, illustrating the History of 
the Civil and the Criminal Jurisprudence of England. 2 vols. 4to. 

By FRANCIS PALGRAVE, Esq, of the Inner Temple. 


XXXVI. 
The LIFE of LORD BYRON, 


Including his Corresronvence with his Frienps, and Jovrnacs of his own Life 
and Opinions. 
By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
Vol. II. 4to. 
This VOLUME will contain an original whole-length portrait of Lord Byron, 
engraved inthe line manner by WiuLiam Finven, 


XXXVIL. 


FIFTH and SIXTH VOLUME of LORD BYRON’S 
WORKS: Containing Enetisn Barps, Heaven and Earra, Derormen 
Transvormep, Tue Istanp, &c. &c.; forming that portion of the Works 
recently purchased by Mr. Murray, and rendering this THE FIRST AND ONLY 
cCoMPLETE Eprtion (Don Juan alone being excluded.) 2 vols. 
*,* Printed, for the first time, to match with the Edition of Lord Byron's 
Works in 4 vols. 18mo. 


XXXVIIL 
LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS to BYRON’S WORKS 

and LIFE. 

XXXIX. 


The LIFE of CERVANTES. By J, G. LOCKHART, LL.B. 
Small 8yo, 
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XL. 


MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the MODERN EGYPTIANS, 
Illustrated from their Proverbial Sayings current at Cairo, 
By the late JOHN LEWIS BURCKHARDT. 
Published by the authority of the Association for Promoting the Discovery of the 
Interior of Africa, 
Ato. 
*,* This Volume will complete the Works of Lewis Burcxuanrnr, 


XLI. 


MY NATIVE VILLAGE; 
and other Pieces. 
By N. T. CARRINGTON, Author of “ Dartmoor,” 
8s, 6d, 


XLIU, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
A New Edition. Edited and Illustrated with numerous Biographical and 


Historica] Notes, 
By the Right Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER, 
Embellished with Portraits, 
5 Vols. 8vo. 


In the editions of Boswell by Malone and others, but slight attempts have been made to 
explain numerous passages which require elucidation. Anecdotes, which we now know 
(from other sources) to relate to Burke, Sheridan, or Langton, are left in the vague expres- 
sion of “ an eminent orator,” “ a young gentleman,” or “‘ a respected friend.” And it may 
fairly be said, that hardly a note has been added to throw any light on the manaers of the 
time, the state of society, or the character of persons; and as Dr. Johnson himself said of 
the Spectator, a thousand things which every body knew at the time, have, in the lapse of 
forty years, become so obscure as to need explanation, 

Boswell’s materials for the life were furnished by his own annual visits, of a few weeks 
each, to London; his work, therefore, naturally omits a great many curious and entertaining 
circumstances, which occurred in the intervals of his visits, and it gives an imperfect and 
desultory view of Johnson’s social life and conversations. It is intended in the present 
edition to remedy this, by introducing in their proper places, or under their proper dates, 
such extracts from Hawkins and Piozzi as may be worth preserving. They will form a part 
of the text, with, however, a distinguishing mark to denote the sources from which they are 
derived. 

The anecdotic and journal-like form of Boswell’s book renders such interpolations com- 
paratively easy, and not in any degree injurious to the general style, 


*,* This Work will be published in June, 


XLII. 


The LIVES of BRITISH WORTHIES, 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. 
6 volumes. Small 8vo. 





NEW EDITIONS. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


I, 


CONSOLATIONS in TRAVEL; or, the LAST DAYS of a 
PHILOSOPHER. 


By Sir HUMPHRY DAVY, late President of the Royal Society. 
In 1 vol. Printed uniformly with ‘Salmonia,’ 6s, 


Also, by the same Author, 
DAYS OF FLY FISHING. A New Edition, with Plates and Wood-cuts, 
price 12s, 
* We have been greatly delighted with this work.”—Monthly Review. 


** The work is of a very superior character, elaborately written, full of most ingenious 
thoughts, with some passages of great beauty.”—Asiatic Journal, 


II, 


A MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, 
Comprising an Account of every recent Investigation and Discovery. 
By W. T. BRANDE, F.RS., 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution, &c, 
Third Edition, considerably enlarged and improved, with numerous Plates, Wood- 


Cuts, Diagrams, &c, 2 thick Vols., 8vo. 
III. 
The JOURNAL of a NATURALIST. 


Tuirp Eprrion, with numerous Additions and Improvements, Post 8vo., with 
Plates and Wood-cuts, 15s. 


Plants, trees, and stones, we note, 
Birds, insects, beasts, and rural things, 

“ We again most strongly recommend this little unpretending volume to the attention of 
every lover of Nature, and more particularly to our country readers, It will induce them, 
we are sure, to examine more closely than they have been accustomed to do, into the objects 
of animated nature ; and such examination will prove one of the most innocent and the 
most satisfactory sources of gratification and amusement. It is a book that ought to find 
its way into every rural drawing-room in the kingdom, and one that may safely be placed in 
every lady’s boudoir, be her rank and station in life what they may,”—Quarterly Review, 
No. LXXVIII. 

“* We think there are few readers who will not be delighted (we are certain all will be in- 
structed) by the Journal of a Naturalist.”—Monthly Review. 

“ This is a most delightful book on the most delightful of all studies. We are acquainted 
with no previous work which bears any resemblance to this, except ‘ White’s History of 
Selbourne,’ the most fascinating piece of rural writing and sound English philosophy that 
ever issued from the press.” —Atheneum. 

“‘ The author of the charming volume before us, has produced one of the most interesting 

olumes we remember to have seen for a long time.”"—New Monthly Mag. June, 1829, 
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IV. 


CAMPAIGNS of the BRITISH ARMY at WASHINGTON 
and NEW ORLEANS. 
By the Author of, and now printed uniformly with, ‘ The Susatrern,’ 
Fourth Edition. 12mo, 


V. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By Mrs. MARKHAM. 
Fourth Edition, with numerous Wood-cuts. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. boards. 


’ The style of this book is simple and unaffected; the selection of matter is judicious and 
well proportioned ; and it is evident that the best authorities have been quoted. The form 
of the work also has its merit, the alternations of lecture and dialogue producing an enliven. 
ing effect.” 


VI. 


Sir THOMAS MORE. 


A Series of COLLOQUIES on the PROGRESS and PROSPECTS of 
SOCIETY. With Engravings. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq., LL.D., Poet Laureate. 


With a Portrait of Sir Thomas More, and Six Views. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
* Respice, aspice, prospice.” 


“These volumes will supply considerable entertainment to every order of thinkers, who 
like to have their faculties called into exercise by power and accomplishments of no common 
description, however singularly exhibited. To a fine display of copious and commanding 
eloquence, supported by much felicity of expression, and adorned by most of the graces 
which attend on practised composition, is united a variety of illustration and allusion, which 
a reading experience of Dr. Southey’s could supply.—His books are worth reading, and 
should be read accordingly.”—-Westminster Review, No. 21. 

**It is all good—very good—excellent in conception; unexceptionable for the matter 
which it contains, and admirable for the spirit by which it is pervaded. 

“ We take leave of the present volumes with less regret, if we might venture to persuade 
ourselves that the extracts we have made may lead the reader to consult them for himself, 
and to ‘ read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest’ the materials for thought and for reflection 
which they so abundantly furnish. By imbibing even a little part of the wisdom which they 
contain, and by catching a portion of the spirit by which they are animated, there are few 
indeed of whom we could not venture to pronounce that they must thereby be rendered 
better men, better citizens, and better Christians.”—Blackwood’s Magazine, Oct. 1829. 


VII, 


SERMONS, DOCTRINAL and PRACTICAL, 
For PLAIN PEOPLE. 


By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A., M.R.S.L., &c. &e. 
12mo, 


VIII. 


The GREEK GRAMMAR of AUGUSTUS MATTHIZ., 


Translated into English by the late Rev. E. V. BLOMFIELD, 
Fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 


Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised, 2 yols, 8yo, 30s. 





WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


I 


The LIFE of THOMAS KEN, Deprived Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
viewed in connection with the Public Events, and the Spirit of the Times, 
Political and Religious, from his Birth to his Death ; including some Account 


of the Life of MORLEY, Bishop of Winchester, his first patron, and the friend 
of Izaak Walton, Brother-in-law to Ken. 


By the Rev. W. L. BOWLES, Canon Residentiary of Sarum. 
With portraits of Bishop Ken and Bishop Morley, and a design by Calcott, R.A. 1647. 8vo. 


Ken was one of the seven bishops committed to the Tower by James II. ; he was after- 
wards deprived of his bishoprick for refusing to take the oath of allegiance to King William. 
The historical survey comprises the period of the persecution of the Church of England 
by the Puritans ; the entire subversion of the church polity under Cromwell ; its restoration 


under Charles II. This part embraces the death of Charles 1., and the two great national 
events, the ResroOrRATION and REVOLUTION. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. is ready. 


II. 


VIEW of the MOTIONS of the HEAVENLY BODIES. 
By Mrs. SOMERVILLE. 
8vo. 


Itl, 


The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
With a corrected text, considerably amplified marginal references, and 
An Orica, Live oy JOHN BUNYAN, 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq., LL.D., &c. &e. &e. 

The Embellishments of this Work consist of a Series of large Vignettes, engraved 
on Wood by the first Artists, from original Designs by Mr. Harvey; a fine 
Portrait of the Author, and Two principal Designs of The Valley of the 
Shadow of Death and of the Celestial City, painted by Jonny Martin, Esq. 

These admired compositions are engraved in the Aine manner on Copper, by W.R. 
Smith, as Frontispieces to Parts I. and II. of the work. The Designs of Mr. 
Harvey (twenty-seven in number) portray the main incidents of the Pilgrim's 
Journey, to an extent hitherto unattempted. 

The work is printed in a large clear type, in clemy 8vo, 1/. Is., or in royal 8vo., 

(proof plates) 27, 2s, in boards. 


IV. 


The PRESENT CONDITION and PROSPECTS of the GREEK 
or ORIENTAL CHURCH; with some Letters written from the Convent of 
the Strophades. 

By the Rev. GEORGE WADDINGTON, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Author of “ A Visit to Greece,” &c. 
In post Svo. 6s. 
** We know no volume more admirably calculated to give a fair estimate of the causes and 


extent of the corruption of the Greek character, or which so ably and judiciously points out 
the means for their removal and amendment.”—Oriental Review. : 
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Vv 


TRAVELS in the MOREA. 
‘By WILLIAM MARTIN LEAKE, F.R5. 
Author of “The Topography of Athens,” and “ A Tour in Asia Minor,” 
In 3 vols. 8vo., with a most accurate Map and Plates, price 2/. 5s. 


VI. 
The VERACITY of the FIVE BOOKS of MOSES, 


Argued from undesigned Coincidences to be found in them, when compared 
in their several parts. 
By the Rev. J. J. BLUNT, Fellow of St. John’s College, Camb, 
In small 8vo., 5s. 6d. 
Also, by the same Author, The VERACITY of the GOSPELS and ACTS, 
Post 8vo. 5s. 6d, 


VII. 
The LIFE of LORD BYRON. 


Including his Correspondence with his Friends, and Journals of his own Life and 
Opinions. 
By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
In 4to, 27. 2s. 
*,* The SECOND VOLUME of Mr. MOORE's LIFE of LORD BYRON 
will be published in April, 
VIII. 


The POETICAL WORKS of the Right Hon, LORD BYRON, 


With a Portrait and Illustrations, re-engraved by Finpen. 
In 4 Pocket Volumes, in 18mo., only 18s. 


In the Press, printed for the first time to match with the above, in 2 Vols. 18mo. 
Price 9s, 


A FIFTH and SIXTH VOLUME of LORD BYRON’S WORKS. Contain- 
ing Exeuisn Barps, Heaven and Earra, Dervormen Transrormen, THE 
Isanp, &c, &c.; being that portion of the Works recently purehased by Mr. 
Murray, and rendering this the First AND ONLY ComPLETE Eprrion (Don 
Juan alone excepted). 


IX. 


THREE LECTURES on the COST of obtaining MONEY, 
Aud on some Effects of PRIVATE and GOVERNMENT PAPER MONEY, 
Delivered before the University of Oxford, in Trinity Term, 1829, 

By NASSAU WILLIAM SENIOR, A.M., 

Late Fellow of Mag. Col., Prof. of Political Econ. 

In 8vo., 38. 6d. 


‘“‘ Mr. Senior brings to the consideration of every question a perfect knowledge of what has 
been said or written by his predecessors on the subject; his arguments and views, which are 
always clearly stated, are unbiassed by authorities, however high; and his own opinions 
and views are sometimes new, and always ingenious,”—Times, 





LATELY PUBLISHED. 





X. 


NARRATIVE of a TOUR through some Parts of the TURKISH 


EMPIRE. By JOHN FULLER, Esq, | 
Svo., with a Map. 15s. 


XI. 
SERMONS Preached at the TEMPLE CHURCH, 
By the Rev. ANDREW IRVINE, B.D, 
Chaplain of the Tower, and late Assistant Preacher at the Temple. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 


XII, 
ON FINANCIAL REFORM. 
By Sin HENRY PARNELL, Bart. 


Second Edition. In crown 8vo. 9s, 6d. 


* Sir Henry Parnell’s admirable work, to which we have more than once directed the at- 
tention of our readers.”— Times. 

“ It is a rapid survey, clear, iegaatons, and diversified.”—Quarterly Review. 

“ No book ever appeared on financial topics bearing with it a greater claim to attention 
than this,”— Westminster Review. 

* We have done enough to direct the public attention to this most elaborate and yet most 
intelligible and useful production. It must get into the hands of every body who wishes to 
become acquainted with our financial system.”—Monthly Review, 


XIII. 
The FIRST BOOK of the ILIAD; the Parrina of Hecror 


and Anpromacue; and the Surevp of Acutites: Specimens of a New Ver- 


sion of Homer. 
By WILLIAM SOTHEBY., 


In 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
XIV. 


MEMOIR of the LIFE and PUBLIC SERVICES of SIR 


THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES, F.R.S., particularly in the Government 
of Java and Bencoolen; with Details of the Commerce and Resources of the 


Eastern Archipelago. 
By HIS WIDOW. 
In 4to., with a Portrait, Map, and Plates, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


XV. 


The HISTORY of JAVA. 
By the late Sir THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 14.88. Second Edition. 


XVL 
NINETY-SIX PLATES, illustrative of the above, 21. 2s, 


XVIL 
MAP for Ditto, Folio. Price 6s, 
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XVIII. 


A SHORT ESSAY on SKETCHING GROUND WITHOUT 
INSTRUMENTS ; deriving its Principles from a few Elementary Problems 
in Geometry, and shewing the Practical Methods of performing them; with 
illustrative Wood-cuts. 8vo. 2s. 6d.; being an Appendix to a Treatise on 
PracticaL Survexine and Mitirtrary Sxercurne, with plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


XIX. 
BERTHA’S JOURNAL. 


Comprising a variety of interesting Information for Young Persons, Arranged 
for every Day in the Year, 


In 3 vols. small 8vo. 10s. 6d. half-bound. 


* We have seldom had occasion to notice a work more replete with amusing and diversified 
information, conveyed in an agreeable style, and adapted to juvenile minds. We are much 
mistaken if many are not allured to the acquisition of knowledge by a perusal of these vo- 
lumes. We can recommend the work most earnestly to those who wish to place an interést- 
ing book in the hands of youth.”—Asiatie Journal, 


“It is with sincere pleasure that we have perused these volumes, which, with all the 
clearness and accuracy of Mrs. Marcett’s justly celebrated conversations, have a familiarity 
and elementary simplicity about them, that at once qualify them for, we had almost said, 
the exclusive perusal of more advanced children. No head of a family, we presume, will 
think of dispensing with this work ; at least no one that is anxious to invigorate the minds 
of his children by communicating to them an early taste for the more valuable and profitable 
pursuits of the human understanding.” —Monthly Review. 

** Of all the little works contrived of late years for the purpose of conveying information 
to young folks in an attractive manner, this, we think, will prove by far the most success. 
ful.”—Monthly Magazine. 


** An admirable production of its class.”"—Court Journal. 


“ An interesting present for young people. The book is extremely cheap,—only half-a- 
guinea for three volumes !"”—Spectator. : 


“A great variety of information is here pleasantly collected,” &c.—Literary Gazette. 


XX. 


DEATH-BED SCENES and PASTORAL CONVERSATIONS. 
Fourtn Eprrion, printed to correspond with the Family Library, 
In 3 pocket volumes, price only 12s. 


“ Tt has often occurred to me as something wonderful, that, amongst the vest variety of 
books which are to be met with, on the important subject of Religion, there should still be 
wanted a manual for the information and direction of the Minister in his daily intercourse 
with sick persons and other members of his flock. 

“ Having been in the habit, then, for several years, of remarking this defect of instruction 
with regard to practical divinity, and the whole business of a Parish Priest, and having my- 
self, meanwhile, been thrown perpetually into the most interesting and awful scenes with 
my own Parishioners, I determined at length to take up my pen, and to commit to paper 
whatever having passed under my personal observation, might be most likely to be useful to 
others of the same portance. 

“ Thad no thought originally of doing more than assist my younger brethren of the clerical 
order, who might be appointed to the management of large parishes, without time or oppor- 
tunities to prepare themselves in an adequate manner for so difficult and momentous an un- 
dertaking. But, in proceeding with my work, I began to flatter myself with the notion, that 
it may possibly both amuse and instruct every description of readers.—Many persons may be 
tempted, upon the recommendation of the Clergy, to peruse the book ; and may find unex- 


pectedly their fancy pleased, their knowledge increased, and their hearts touched and 
improved.” —Preface. 


*,* The above Work has been included in the List of Publications recom- 
mended by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
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